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RAMBLES OF THREE. 


TWO PAPERS.—I. A SUMMER ISLE. 


T was in one 
of the favor- 
ite Bohemian 
haunts of 
Rome — the 
Caffé degli 
Artisti, be- 
loved of men- 
and women- 
painters, 
sculptors and 
writers —that 
certain vague 
geographical 
and historical 
ideas first 
crystallized 
into some- 

thing of form. One afternoon in early 

summer, when the heat-shimmers wim- 
pled goldenly around the distant hills 
and the Piazza di Spagna glared whitely 
in the deserted day—when all the best 
models had flown home to the moun- 
tains, and most of the familiar studios 
were given over to silence and reversed 
canvases—a party of three took their 
caffe nero in the same corner where they 

_ had taken it all winter, and talked toge- 

| ther, with frequent languid pauses, in for- 

eign, many-consonanted speech. 
Near them a group composed of a 
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THE COOK’S EXCURSIONIST. 





Spanish sculptor, an English painter, a 
shabby Italian copyist just from work in 
the Borghese Gallery, and a French zx 
de Rome discussed, between puffs of their 
Cavours, the picturesque and economi- 
cal capabilities of different artist-resorts 
within a certain radius of Rome. They 
talked of magnificent distances, of un- 
dulating horizon-lines, of “masses,” “at- 
mospheres,”’ “ effects,” “‘color,”’ of pretty 
peasant-girls, “‘paintable costumes,”’ the 
price of models and the cost of living, 
while the Three forgot to do else than 
listen. 

For it chanced that they too—a trio 
of figure- and landscape-painters —had 
been dwelling for many days upon the 
same subject, seeking knowledge of 
some sylvan spot where, during the 
months that Rome was uninhabitable, 
Nature would pose most graciously for 
their next spring’s exhibition-pictures. 

“To be sure, Capri is infested with 
painters,” said the Prix de Rome, rising 
from the table and thrusting a spiteful- 
looking hat at an exaggerated Rembrandt 
angle; “but models and living are still 
cheap there, the peasants are far hand- 
somer than those of the mountain-towns, 
the little island is wonderfully rich in 
motifs, and is so tossed into hills and 
hillocks and ensphered by sea and sky 
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that one sees a Jules-Breton outlined 
like sculpture against space at every 
turn.” 

“We will go to Capri,” said Cassandra 
with swift yet adamantine determination. 
For Cassandra adores Jules Breton, and 
may always be seen before his Salon pic- 
tures every year that she jis in Paris, a 





A JULES-BRETON. 


breathing and sentient statue, in blue 
pince-neg and black alpaca, to the glo- 
ry of his genius. 

“He is the true idealist,” she insists, 
“for he idealizes within Nature’s range, 
and not beyond it. His are real peasant- 
girls—no less possible because so rarely 
born—upon whom has fallen a shadow 
of life’s spiritual sadness, its great doubt- 
ing and unrest, as the same shadow has 
fallen before now upon dumb poets and 
blind or maimed artists at the plough and 
in the harvest-field. Jules Breton knows 
nothing of masquerading drawing-room 
beauties daintily posed in fascinating rus- 
ticity against Nature artistically arranged. 
His genius concerns itself with solid flesh 
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and muscle born to rude labor and la- 
boring rudely, yet ever idealized, even 
although dimmed and chilled by clouds 
invisible to the plodding and gambolling 


of their kin and kind around them. I.’ 
always see Jeanne Darc, not as inspired’ 
warrior or martyr, but as a Jules-Breton- ° 


like peasant returning home with her 


flock at evening over a sun-kissed hill-_ 


top, with the twilight creeping up from 
the valley to meet her, and the proph- 
ecy of an unrecognized and peerless sor- 
row darkening her face. So I see the 
Galilean Mary coming, pitcher- laden, 


from the palm-shaded fountain long be-. 


fore she was else than a Jules-Breton- 
like peasant, unknown and unknowing 
of her wondrous destiny, yet with the 
dimness of its ineffable sadness cast 
forward upon her face. Upon all of Jules 
Breton’s women comes out from the mel- 
ancholy mystery of our common exist- 
ence—”’ 

“Then we shall see Garibaldi!’’ inter- 
rupted Iphigenia with disrespectful irrel- 
evance, glancing up from the sketch she 
was pencilling upon the marble table of 
the Cook’s Excursionist opposite, an zs- 
thetic spinster from rural Britain who was 
doing Rome in three days, with the whole 
art-literature of the village circulating li- 
brary under her arm, and in her heart an 
innocent belief in the sweet solemnity of 
art-life among the divine pictures and po- 
etic ruins of the Eternal City, and who 
now found herself, to her unmitigated 
amaze, in a Bohemian café among smo- 
king artists and strange-looking, news- 
paper-reading women of all nations, evi- 
dently not born to much Sweetness and 
Light, but with the cosmopolitan atmo- 
sphere of artistic Bohemia about them, 


and upon them not a few of the scars © 


and bruises of its struggles. 
Somebody always interrupts Cassan- 
dra when she reaches the “ melancholy- 
mystery-of-existence"’ point. It is pet- 
haps a lingering over her of the curse 


of her inspired name-giver, whom the: 


gods made to seem possessed by 4 
gloomy madness, and men to scoff at 
her dread prophecies. 

Nevertheless, our Cassandra, as usual 
when interrupted, merely readjusted her 
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spectacles and looked glassy forgiveness 
upon the world. Then she remarked in 
atone of mild amaze, “ Why, Iphigenia 
Daphne Andromeda Perkins! Where 

‘gs your history? You are thinking of 

. Hannibal, not Garibaldi. They were 
Hannibal's, not Garibaldi’s, soldiers who 
became enervated by sensuous pleasures 
while awaiting battle with their Roman 
foes. Ah me! how had the world’s his- 
tory been written had the African never 
wintered in Capri! What a solemn mys- 
tery of destiny—”’ 

“Julius Ceesar! what ignorance!” sniff- 
ed Apollodorus, with nose floating in the 
ether. ‘“‘I advise you both to exchange 
a picture for a Roman history and atlas. 
Hannibal never wintered in Capri, but 
in Capua, a city of Campania, while Ga- 
ribaldi lives upon the island of Caprera, 
between Corsica and Sardinia.” 

“Then, where in the world is Capri?” 
asked the ladies simultaneously. 

“Capri? Ahem! Capri? Why, it—it 
is—near—in—by—you know, you know. 
Capri is not Capua or Caprera, but is— 
you oughtto know, you know, that Capri 
is—Capri, and— If there isn’t Varnisch 
yonder, looking as blue as the bluest Hors 
Concours in last year’s Salon! ‘A case of 
non-remittance, I suspect.’’ And Apol- 
lodorus vanished in the twinkling of an 
eye in the direction of a realistic bust at 
a distant table, leaving Capri still float- 
ing with exasperating vagueness in the 
minds of his companions. 

Five minutes later, and he loomed out 
of the smoky vista, looking quite Sphinx- 
like with unuttered wisdom. “ By the way, 
did I answer your questions about Capri?” 
he murmured, sweetly as the statue of 
Memnon kissed by the dawn. “I for- 
get if I told you that it is a little island 
eight miles in length in the Bay of Na- 
ples, about twenty miles from Naples, 
and that it has always been famous not 
only for the voluptuous softness of its 
climate, but for its rare picturesqueness 
and the beauty of its women. Several 
of the Roman emperors had palaces 
there. Tiberius built twelve, dedicated 
to twelve gods, and lived the foulest 
of his foul years in the one dedicated 
to Jove. Considerable remains of these 
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ruins still exist, and draw many visitors 
to the island.” f 

** And still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew,” 
murmured Iphigenia, slyly taking in her 
half-shut eye the dimensions of the As- 
thetic British Foot. 

A week later and the Three knew more 
of Capri. For, glinting over the bay to 
the savage little isle in a Neapolitan sail- 
boat, they lost no time in climbing all the 
rugged hills crowned with ruined castles 


THE ASTHETIC BRITISH FOOT. 


—in exploring the lava-strewn lanes down 
into the rocky dells where scanty verdure 
grows pallidly, and only the grotesque- 
ly-sculptured cactus rattles in the sea- 
breeze. They explored the Tiberian 
ruins scattered all over the island, and 
even showing tremulously beneath the 
limpid waves some distance from the 
shore, like time- gnawed and century- 
shattered bones of the skeleton of Im- 
perial Rome dead of loathsomeness. 
They had gone into raptures before 
the fishermen’s cottages gathered quaint 
and strange upon the shore, and had ex- 
hausted their vocabulary of enthusiasm 
over the naked golden-brown children 
and warm-hued women, kerchiefed and 
bodiced in the colors of tropical birds, 
that flitted to and fro. They had look- 
ed dizzily over precipices that seemed 
mighty battlements of the misty ages 
when gods were warriors and thunder- 
bolts their artillery. They had called 
to the marvellous Echo who haunts the 
grottos and cliffs, till it seemed as if 
it were not one fair Greek, love-faded 
to a voice, who answered them, but a 
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cathedral choir of sweet- and deep-toned 
monks chanting, with the organ - like 
winds in a mystic remoteness. They 
had wandered through the foreign-look- 
ing arched and twilighted streets in sin- 
gle file, forced to carry color-boxes edge- 
wise, and to charge sketching-umbrellas 
like bayonets straight before them, lest 
their narrow way be strewn with noses 
sliced from the scantily-clothed but lav- 
ishly -jewelled women twisting silvery 
flax around golden distaffs and squat- 
ting upon narrow doorstones. They had 
each selected something like a million of 
delicious “bits’’ apiece for the pictures 
that are to take the world by storm next 
season. Cassandra had “melancholy- 
mysteried’”’ to her heart’s content over 
peasant-girls with great mournful dark 
eyes, that seemed to see beyond the sor- 
did present, and to gaze upon visions that 
brighter and duller eyes saw not, while 
toiling under immense head-burdens in 
the wan twilight, with sea and sky be- 
hind them gold-banded and jewelled by 
the sunset. They had sketched some of 
the peculiar Oriental, many-roofed and 
lavishly-columned stone houses gleaming 
whitely through gold-spangled veils of 
lemon- and orange-groves. They had 
taken a studio in a gray old monastery, 
through whose dim corridors, into which 
the yellow sunlight stole only tremulous- 
ly, cowled and sandalled ghosts wander- 
ed in the absence of the foreign artists, 
who now looked out daily from its case- 
mented windows over the dazzling bay 
to the phantom shore opposite where 
Vesuvius rose grim and wizard-like. 
They were established in an artist’s 
albergo, in airy chambers whose glass 
doors overlook the Sicilian sea, beneath 
vaulted ceilings groined like Gothic 
chapels, with red-tiled floors and walls 
freely ‘‘decorated”’ by the procession of 
artists drifting through them every year. 
Here was a door-panel adorned with 
a palette looking just freshly ‘‘set’’ for 
some color-rhapsody. There was an open 
paint-box with contents as wildly mixed 
as the unities in opéra-bouffe. There 
was a handful of brushes, the hauntingly 
unwashed and the enchantingly washed 
mingled in hopeless confusion. Here was 
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an open sketch-book, evidently done by’ 
virile and sturdy talent to represent the 
manner of the gushingly feminine ideal- 
ism that sees dramatic Hamlets and ope- 
ratic Fra Diavolos in every Capri peas- 
ant or fisher. Elsewhere Jules- Breton 
peasant-women went away into the gray 
or came out from the golden, while ev- 
erywhere were designs left unfinished, 
as if their author had been suddenly call- 
ed away by the national or royal “ order” 
for which all artists wait. 


In Capri the house-tops are the World. 
Therefore, every evening, after the prim- 
itive country supper, upon the numerous 
roofs of the rambling, Oriental - looking 
albergo, from whose half-latticed win- 
dows one would expect to see peeping 
the liquid eyes of laughing odalisques, 
one might see almost always gather- 
ed there, smoking 6r sketching, men- 
and women-painters, Rome-drawn from 
every quarter of the globe. And through 
the moonlight and the starlight, on the 
perfumed summer darkness, roof called 
unto roof, and roof unto roof replied, and 
fire-tipped cigarettes flitted hither and 
yon like the stars of a fallen firmament. 

But when the golden sunshine swept 
around the island, to make it seem a 
prismatic jewel in a setting of tur- 
quoise sea, those roofs were no longer 
the World, but Olympia. There mor- 
tals became of divine aspect, and trod 
like gods or swept about like goddesses. 
There also the divinities were at their 
best, for if Minerva’s profile was unhap- 
pily a little crooked, she kept it care- 
fully turned away; if Jupiter had a halt 
in his gait, he walked with majestic slow- 
ness ; if Venus had a too opulent mouth, 
she repeated her “prunes and prisms;” if 
Apollo’s legs were crooked, he guarded 
as carefully as beauties their complexion 
from the sun, lest a glimpse of the sea 
gleam between them. For, verily, every 
godlike mortal walking those roofs in 
daylight was possessed of a vital consci- 
ousness that behind those latticed win- 
dows were unnumbered profane human 
creatures maliciously parodying every 
Olympian unloveliness for the ungod- 
like caricatures with which their sketch- 
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books were already filled. But in the 
twilight Olympia was Olympia no more. 
Juno, tipped back upon two legs of her 
chair, didn’t care a rap if she were the 
most ungraceful of mortals; Venus oh-ed 
and ah-ed with large- mouthed license ; 
Minerva wrinkled her profile with unbe- 
coming giggles; Apollo straddled like a 
tired tailor; and Jupiter swaggered back 
and forth as if weighted with too much 
nectar. 

Now upon this roof, now upon that, 
was every evening the Saxon-born Bra- 
zilian Castiglione, blond and sensuous, 
who paints nineteenth-century peasant- 
girls in the likeness of tipsy scullery- 
maids of the Dark Ages, whose color is 
of the earth earthy, and whose drawing 
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is strangely archaic and Gothic, save 
when he pictures his own connubial con- 
dition and the character of the Mod- 
ern Wife. Then his “effects’’ become 
Michelangelesque in gloomy grandeur, 
and his modelling has all the massive 
breadth and freedom of antique heroic 
sculpture. 

There is Senhora Castiglione, with a 
Queen - Elizabeth-of-England nose, a 
vanity - of- vanities -all-art-is- vanity ex- 
pression upon her tired face, and a hope- 
less confusion with regard to French nu- 
merals, leading her perpetually to confide 
in the public: ‘En France on m’appelle 
toujours ‘Mademoiselle’ méme quand 
je sors avec mes douze enfants.’’ Sen- 


hora has deux enfants only, and her pa 


gee Re, 


A PRE-RAFAELITE SKETCH. 


is a millionaire, while her little daugh- 
ter's godmother attends balls at the Ely- 
sée. Senhora is infinitely brighter and 
cleverer than her husband—a superior- 
ity which senhor highly condemns in the 
Modern Wife; and senhora’s imperious 
nose and senhor’s oyster-like tempera- 
ment are engaged in a ceaseless war- 
fare generously laid open to the public. 
Senhora is a vigilant chief of the Social 
Police, but her sharp eyes fail to see how 
often the millionaire pa looks forth un- 
beautifully in crayon from discreetly- 
concealed table- napkins; nor dreams 
she that at each mention of the Elysée 
balls and the godmother that lady black- 
ens into grotesque and capering being 
upon sly spaces of the tablecloth, upon 
the off side of the sugar- or salad-bowl, 
upon backs or palms of mischievous 
hands, nay, even upon bread -crusts 
deftly passed from hand to hand. 





There was Miss Angelica, the English 
artist, always as sculpturesquely draped 
and statuesquely posed as if Phidias had 
been her paternal uncle, yet with such a 
modern and anti-Greek realism of artis- 
tic temperament as makes her Italian 
Cottage Interior seem almost flea-haunt- 
ed. Miss Angelica is persistently given 
to smoking the bottom of her plate at 
supper, and catching thereupon horribly 
pre-Rafaelite likenesses just at the mis- 
erable moment that yards of macaroni 
swing from widely-absorbing mouths, 
and Every Body watches Every Body 
Else with cross-eyed suspicion that E. 
B. Else is watching E. Body with stra- 
bismic disgust of such inelegant suction. 

There was Al Hadan Gemirdeau, the 
Night-Browed, proud as the eagle, gentle 
as the dove and solemn and silent as his 
compatriot the Sphinx, whose Oriental 
mysticism of temperament struggles with 
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the vivid objectiveness of his Occidental 
artistic education, and makes his can- 
vases intellectual puzzles and headachy 
chaoses of glooms and glories. 

There was Miss Mimosa, the ideal flow- 
er and peerless star of maidenly purity, 
whom an explosion of family tempers 
blew from Manhattan to Italy, and whose 
somewhat over - conscious stainlessness 
has perfumed and illumined every Eng- 





MISS MIMOSA. 


lish Sension in the Bay of Naples, the 
insular ones included. Miss Mimosa’s 
shrinking delicacy is the most showily 
conspicuous bodiless thing between the 
southern coast of Europe and Arfric’s 
burning shores; and because the rear 
brim of Miss Mimosa’s hat turns down 
and the front brim turns up, she wears 
it hind-side before, that the peach-bloom 
of that boarding-house-ripened delicacy 
may not be destroyed by the vulgar 
gaze. Because the Swiss Artist gave 
her one drawing-lesson and then fled 
her face for evermore, Miss Mimosa 
sighs softly like the south wind in a gar- 
den of white lilies, and says, “Ah me! 
this weary, wicked world! It is thus that 
sin-scarred foreigners shrink back abash- 
ed from the White Atmosphere of Unsul- 
lied American Womanhood!” 

But the Swiss Artist beats his breast at 
every mention of Miss Mimosa’s name, 
and cries, ‘‘Mon Dieu! The unspeak- 
able stupidity of the American Female 
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Philistine who ‘ goes in for art’ at forty, 
and can never be taught to draw a de- 
cent broomstick if she tries threescore 
years and ten!” 

Nevertheless, Miss Mimosa still “ goes 
in for art,’ and, centred in a serene and 
stainless Atmosphere of Womanhood, 
performs artistic miracles that coarser 
creatures buffeting the sea of human ig- 
norance in darker atmospheres of reality 
would never attempt to work. For who 
else than the Creator and Miss Mimosa 
can furnish the world with the human 
face in full profile staring with two round 
eyes straight into the spectator’s face ? 

There was the German Wilhelm Meis- 
ter—not artist, but philosopher—upon his 
travels, with such a wondrously grave, 
sweet beauty that the artists named him 
St. John, till it was discovered that not 
only all the biggest and best, but the 
first and last, morsels of the dinner grav- 
itated with surpassing celerity straight into 
his grave, sweet mouth ; whereupon they 
named him The Devouring Angel. 

There was Apelles the Athenian, with 
Socratic nose proving in face of all sculp- 
turesque tradition that Grecian noses can 
point as successfully as barbarian ones 
up to the Eternal Stars—who paints sea 
and sky so that each may look reproach- 
fully at the other and say, ‘Why have 
you never told me of my marvellous 
beauty ?” 

There was Signora Manfredo, of mass- 
ive dimensions, who paints anatomiless 
Christ-Childs with mumps, and leering 
Madonnas whose smirks suggest a high- 
handed flirtation with some Judas around 
the corner. 

There was Signor Manfredo, her sub- 
missive lord, who does Italian Watteaus 
when he isn’t smitten with the modern 
Roman madness of red Cardinals—airy, 
fairy, dancing, laughing /ées in airy, fairy 
forest - glades, where sunbeams dance, 
shadows flutter and birds bill and coo; 
where silvery waters ripple and zephyrs 
ring flower - bells to the courtesying of 
coquettish grasses and the waving of 
well-bred foliage ; where Nature is dain- 
ty and natty and nice in her rosiest cloud- 
dress, and every prospect pleases savé 
the tripping and posturing ponderosity 
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of nympli and shepherdess, Signor Man- 
fredo never having wrung from his wife 
permission to take other model than the 
one who posed for him in sylph - like 
grace in the long-gone years of their 
early marriage, before flesh fell upon 
her like the mantle of some prophet 
translated through over-eating. 
Upon these roofs conversation never 
lagged. In the common me- 
dium of French were advanced 
strangely - varying theories of 
art and beauty—were revived 
all the oldrivalries and fought 
anew all the battles of the vivid- 
ly emotional Renaissance. 
There was many a winged 
flight back to the golden Hel- 
lenic age, or, still farther, to 
the youth of mysterious Egypt 
—even farther, to the storiless 
art of forgotten people —till a 
listening Philistine might rea- 
sonably have come to believe 
that Av¢ was the Archimedean 
lever fulcrumed on Beauty that 
was to pry the world on toward 
the Millennium. 
It was from one of these roofs 
that Iphigenia painted the pic- 
turesque rival albergo of the 
pagans opposite, and felt the 
inconvenience of being the 
only girl-artist upon the island. 
“Do go up there, Polly 
dear, and fire a handful of 
rocks at those impudent star- 
ing wretches upon the pagans’ 
roof,” she besought, as she 
went in doors for her peasant 
costume and mounted a trem- 
bling table to give Apollodorus 
the “action” of a frantic peasant-bride 
watching from a beetling cliff the wreck 
of her fisher-bridegroom’s barque. 
Apollodorus was industriously squint- 
ing and bobbing up and down to get the 
proper elevation of the frantic bride. 
“Don’t talk so like a Maine-iac, even 
if you did learn to speak upon the shores 
of Penobscot Bay,” he said rebukingly. 
“Say, ‘Throw a handful of stones.’”’ 
“Why should one fire rocks at those 


young men?” asked the Maine - born | 
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Cassandra, placidly looking up from 
the darn she was making in the seat 
of Polly’s medizeval Florentine breeches, 
said darn being a necessity born of the 
popularity of the Francesca-di- Rimini 
story among Polly’s breeches-borrowing 
acquaintances in Rome last winter. “I 
am sure I can’t see why, for yesterday, 
when Iphigenia was spread out upon the 


GETTING THE ACTION. 


upper roof and clinging fast to a dry- 
goods box to give the action of the 
wrecked lover, I was an hour taking the 
tin out of her foliage and the wool out 
of her clouds; and I am sure I never 
saw a more industrious and well - be- 
haved set of artists in my life.” 
“What a stunning red that is of your 
stockings!’ exclaimed Apollodorus as 
Iphigenia folded herself together like an 
accordion for a much-needed “repose.” 
“Put out your foot—there !—farther into 
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the sunshine. ‘Pon my word, if I don’t 
believe I'll paint a Cardinal too, like all 
the other fellows! I think I can make a 
superb bit of color—keep your leg still! 
—a broad mass of sun-illumined red in 
the foreground, a dim gray vista for the 
background, a cathedral aisle perhaps, 
or—”’ 

“Now, Apollodorus Perkins, don’t you 
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picturesqueness of passion—when she is 
his model—yet who hates the Red-Car- 
dinal mania even more. “One must stop 
somewhere, and I will stop posing at Car- 
dinals and Gothic arches. If color is all 
you want, you may paint my stockings 
hanging on a clothes-line with your 
brown blouse; or, better yet, a broad 
mass of sun-illumined lobster against a 
dim vista of molasses gingerbread. But 
if you do paint a Red Cardinal, I will 
abandon the Beautiful as my guiding- 
star and go in for the Good and True. 
I'll paint nice little Sunday-school boys 
carrying violets to blind old topers dy- 
ing of smallpox in back alleys, and you 
shall pose for everything, back alleys in- 
cluded.” 

“Yes indeed, she’s right,” said Cassan- 
dra, shaking out the medieval Florentine 
breeches till they capered as wildly as if 
some indignant medizval Florentinewere 
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dare to ask me to pose for that dim Ca- 
thedral aisle, for I won't do it. Your Rip- 
ping Brides and Tearing Bridegrooms 
are already wearing out my muscular 
system. If you go in for Gothic archi- 
tecture as well, I'll run. away home to 
America and the Cooper Institute,” ex- 
claimed Iphigenia, who has a standing 
quarrel with Apollodorus concerning the 


invisibly inside. “If art is purely sensu- 
ous, and its chief purpose a delicious tit- 
illation of the optic nerves, why does 
Jules Breton paint at all? If one must 
paint stupid Cardinals for the sake of 
the broad glowing masses of their red 
raiment, why bother about the Cardi- 
nals? Why not paint their robes with- 
out them? Why not the Rubenesque 
crimsons of lobsters and the Vandyke 
browns of gingerbread? If intellectual 
and spiritual expression is utterly sub- 
ordinate to the sensuous, why has paint- 
ing ever brought forth out from the mel- 
ancholy mystery of— 

‘‘Mesdames,” interrupted Felice, the 
waiter, thrusting his head into the room . 
to give the warning he had been taught by 
the lady-artists always to give, “some 
Philistines have come for dinner, and it 
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must not to descend in your picture-cos- 
tumes.”” 

It was on this same roof that the taran- 
tella was danced. Of the three dancing 
nations of Europe, France has its can- 
can, Spain its cachuca, and Italy its tar- 
antella. Dignified and saddened France 
is ceasing to dance, and her head rises 
proudly among the stiffer- necked and 
heavier-footed nations looking sunward 
and forward. Italy will soon cease to 


Stee 


“THOSE QUIET, WELL-BRED ARTISTS!” — 


hillsides, the stone bosses of Monte Cas- 
tiglione, the white houses and the lofty 
palm and pomegranate trees in the gar- 
den below with the soft radiance of a 
sunless day. The two girl-dancers, Pa- 
tonella and Carmela, are professional 
models whose faces have gone all over 
the picture-loving world, while Luigi 
and Paolo, their partners, are Capri 
sailors just home from Constantinople. 
Patonella is blue-eyed, with long heavy 
black lashes, ugly but picturesque, and 
dances with graceful abandon, flying into 
the air with click of her castanet and out- 
lining her full blue-bodiced figure against 
the moonlight like an aérial alto-relief 
upon some profanely-sculptured frieze. 
Carmela is blond and sleepy; while 
handsome Luigi, so much in demand 
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dance, and learn to read. Then will 
pass away one of the most romantic fea- 
tures of Italian peasant-life, and we will 
cry bitterly and loudly who stand by and 
look upon Italy as gifted with the fatal 
gift of beauty only for our pleasure, to 
whom she is only as a picture or statue 
—beauty without soul. 

The Mediterranean that evening was 
like liquid amethyst flecked with pearl. 
The full moon silvered the olive-terraced 


among artists for ideal fishermen catch- 
ing ideal fish in ideal waters, or for pa- 
thetic heads around which circle invisi- 
bly every spiritual woe that the wrath of 
the gods ever cast down upon men, is, 
compared with his clumsy companion, 
as Hyperion to a satyr. 

For a full half hour the dancers floated 
to and fro to the weird beat of the tambou- 
rine and the rhythmic click of their cas- 
tanets without pausing. They advanced 
toward each other and withdrew coquet- 
tishly, carrying the idea of fleeing yet 
willing maidens pursued by ardent yet 
angry lovers through every motion of 
the dance. The girls waved white hand- 
kerchiefs lightly over their heads: they 
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advanced, retreated, smiled, frowned, al- 
lured like sirens and repelled like austere 
and saintly virgins wooed by roystering 
pagans, till the two heaviest dancers fell 
panting out of the circle, and Luigi and 
Patonella were left skimming and float- 
ing alone. 

Then, suddenly, forgetful that a de- 
cade or two of years stretched between 
him and his vivid childhood, and inspired 
by the scene and time, the grave Apollo- 
dorus caught up a pair of castanets and 
was seen capering and plunging, like 
a sprightly young elephant just waken- 
ed from drowsy musings in the warm 
waters of the lotus-floating Ganges, in 
pursuit of Patonella. 

Thus Luigi, thrust aside by a ségnore, 
gradually approached Iphigenia, and, 
unconscious of any seeming disrespect, 
remarked in his one English. phrase, 
taught him by some mischievous artist, 
“Boolly boy wiz ze glass eyes! Come 
along ?” 

Then they two—she child of the 
Northern blast, he son of the Southern 
zephyr—she Goth, he perhaps Oscan, 
both separated by centuries from their 
widely differing races, widely differing 
yet — danced together like butterflies 
born this morning. 

Afterward the peasants sat flat upon 
the roof and ate ells of wormlike mac- 
aroni with their fingers from a huge tin 
platter set in the midst of the group. 
And every now and then Luigi looked 
up at the watching foreigners to say, 
with the hopeless, heart-shattered ex- 
pression with which he has gone into 
so many: exhibitions as martyred saint 
and crucified Redeemer, “ Boolly boy 
wiz ze glass eyes! Come along?” 

For four months the monastic glooms 
of their studio tinged their canvases and 
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lay in almost fatal lavishness of bitumen 
upon their palettes. For four months the 
brilliancy of Italian sea and sky seduced 
them into a mad extravagance of Prus- 
sian blue, touched always so gingerly 
amid the gray-green atmospheres of 
France and under the vaporous skies 
of England. The barber in the tiny 
lava-paved piazza, who, with fine-tooth 
combs, barbaric jewelry, coarse letter- 
paper and home-knitted stockings, sold 
Italian colors and “slimpsy’’ canvases at 
four times their price in Naples, smiled 
with sweet content that the wonderfully 
dazzling atmosphere so exaggerated lo- 
cal color to their eyes, wonted to North- 
ern mists, that their pigmented palettes 
said as plainly as palettes can speak, 
“The chief end of these painters is to 
squeeze color-tubes and spoil canvases 
for ever.” 

But the time came when the grapes 
were all gathered, and peasant feet went 
to and fro purple with their life-blood 
trodden out in the wine-press. Then the 
olives were beaten away from the trees, 
their mothers; the housetops were yel- 
low and brown with drying figs; the sil- 
ver melted out of the twilights, and only 
iron was left; the homesick palms sigh- 
ed night and day for their tropic homes, 
and the sea’s chime changed often toa 
moan. 

Then the Three one shining day sailed 
away over the gleaming bay into the far- 
reaching shadow of a dread mountain, 
where, beside a roofless, lifeless, buried 
and exhumed city, they lived yet many 
days before returning to Rome and the 
Caffé degli Artisti. And now, if you ask 
them, they can all tell you that Capri is 
not Capua or Caprera, but the fairest of 
summer isles in the brightest of summer 
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SUMMERLAND SKETCHES; OR, RAMBLES IN THE BACKWOODS 
OF MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE WESTERN SIERRAS: 


Their ways are not like ours, but wild and rugged ; 
And, unlike ours, they lead to happiness.—Dz Mora: E£/ Nuevo Mundo. 


bbe stormy September equinox of 
the American tropics is followed in 
Southern Mexico by a halcyon season of 
three or four months, during which even 
the Tierra Caliente, the sultry lowland of 
the coast-regions, enjoys successive weeks 
of that genial and absolutely cloudless 
weather which sometimes precedes the 





SAN BLAS. 


midsummer heat of our Northern clime, 
while the skies and breezes of the sier- 
ras are only equalled by the happiest | 
October days of the North Carolina 
Alleghanies. 

There is a boat-house at San Blas 
where sailing-yawls can be hired at 
six reals (seventy cents) a day, and 

my rambles in the Coast Range were 
so much more pleasant than the dust 
and racket of the caravan-journey that 
I was almost sorry to learn that the Gila 
City had landed her cargo, and that the 
teams would start ina couple of days. I 
had half a mind to stay and take my 
chance of reaching Potosi‘in time by 
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the next trip, but Mr. Mackenzie inform- 
ed me that the same boat had brought 
such favorable news from Guaymas that 
the Morgan teamsters might possibly re- 
sume their old route with the next month. 

“Are you in earnest about that?’’ he 
asked when I told him that I should 
even prefer to cross the mountains afoot 
if I could find a reliable guide, though 
my arrival in San Luis might thus be 
delayed twg or three weeks. 

‘““Why not? They do not want me 
before the end of next month, and cer- 
tainly not before Christmas.” 

‘No, I mean in regard to that pedes- 
trian project,” said he, “because if you 
have a mind to rough it for a couple of 
weeks I could recommend you a guide 
who would put you on your mettle—a 
chap that took us overland to Vera Paz 
last spring—my brother Aleck and me. 
When my brother was sixteen years old 
he could beat our Lanarkshire guides at 
their own trade, and I would have back- 
ed him against any living American 
mountaineer ; but I modified my opin- 
ion when we tried conclusions with this 
Mexican in the Sierra de Colima last 
March. He is honest, too—at least for 
a Greaser--and a personified gazetteer 
of Western Mexico: he and his father 
used to belong to a company of ofera- 
dores, who travel around prospecting for 
silver ore, and they ‘took him all over 
the country from California to Hondu- 
ras. He is a native of Orizaba, near 
Vera Cruz.” 

“So he is acquainted with the eastern 
slope too?” 

“At least with the state of Puebla. 
Yes, I should advise you to take in the 
eastern Coast Range: the Sierra Madre 
between Puebla and Perote is, after all, 
the Switzerland of this continent. You 
could take a détour through the Val de 
San Juan and back to Potosi by way 
of Querétaro.” 

“What does he charge for a three 
weeks’ trip?” 

“Oh, anything you will give: he is 
very poor. His prospecting company 
broke up some years ago, and he’s now 
peddling pastry for a second-class con- 
fectioner. I suppose you will need a 





portador (a carrier) for your blankets 
and comestibles: we had two of them, 
and paid them and the guide ten reals 
per diem. If you find the tortillas, he 
will guide you all over Mexico and fur- 
nish an Indian portador at a dollar a 
day.” 

“What! portador and all?” 

“Certainly. There are Indian adobe- 
carriers in our suburbs that work like 
mules from morning till night for three 


reals, without a crumb of board: they en- ° 


joy such a trip as much as the travellers 
do, and make money besides. But before 
you start you ought to stipulate for the 
amount of baggage they are to carry, and 
promise them a few dollars extra at the 
end of the business if they behave well.” 

“Where can I find that guide?” 

“T'll find him for you: just let me 
know how much time you can afford to 
spend on the trip.” 

I completed my mountaineering-gear 
with a couple of rubber blankets, two 
hatchets, a coil of Zellejos, or rawhide 
ropes, and a Mexican army-tent with 
a set of joint poles. The wagonmaster 
promised to deliver my trunk and a cou- 
ple of letters in Potosi. 

“T have got one of your men here 
now,” said Mr. Mackenzie when I pass- 
ed his office in the afternoon: “I was 
just going to send my clerk to your po- 
sada. You can start as soon as you are 
ready. Step in, if you like to take a look 
at your man. This is José Milano, the 
guide I told you about.” 

A barefoot mestizo rose from his seat 
on the balustrade. “Vo mira mi mugre, 
caballero—please overlook my squalor,” 
said he with a deprecating glance at his 
feet: ‘I have been out in the dust all 
day, and was just going home when the 
sefior called me in.” 

The original color of his trousers seem- 
ed rather doubtful, and a well-worn and 
somewhat greasy serafe constituted his 
only upper garment; but he was clean- 
built, lithe and black-eyed as an Hunga- 
rian gypsy, and prepossessed me by a 
certain graceful frankness of speech and 
manner that contrasted agreeably with 
the usual cringing submissiveness of his 
countrymen. 
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“T am in business here,”’ said he, point- 
ing to his cake - basket, “and I ought to 
stick to it, but I couldn’t resist when Don 
Ricardo told me that you are going to 
visit 2s montes naturales — my native 
mountains: it’s perhaps the last time I 
shall see them. My time is nearly up 
—got just five months of free life left: 
I'm going to be married next March.” 

He engaged to find an expert portador 
before night, and to report the next morn- 
ing at eight o’clock in full marching order. 

In order to avoid the dust and the 
tedium of the Vega, Mr. Mackenzie ad- 
vised me to take the Mazatlan stage as 
far as San Pedro, where a spur of the 
Balsas Mountains connects the Coast 
Range with the main chain of the Si- 
erra de Inua. From there José knew a 
ridge-way—or, as a California teamster 
would say, a high-level road—to the pla- 
teau of Eastern Jalisco. 

The harbor was veiled by a sea-fog the 
next morning, but the upper town was 
light, and a look at the mountains sat- 
isied me that the sky would clear up 
again before noon. On my way to the 
officio de correos, or stage-coach dépét, I 
was joined by Mr. Mackenzie and one of 
his clerks, and a few minutes before eight 
the guide made his appearance with a 
stout Indian carrier, ready packed and 
strapped for an immediate anabasis. José 
was equipped in correct montero cos- 
tume—pressed leather sombrero, leath- 
er breeches, sandals and a short jacket 
covered with a brand-new serape. He 
carried a kit with sundry camping and 
cooking .utensils and a portion of the 
comestibles, which Mr. Mackenzie had 
been kind enough to furnish us from 
the agency store, and had brought a lit- 
tle terrier along, which he assured me 
would prove a very useful watch - dog 
in our sierra-camps. The carrier was 
a stolid but good - natured -looking old 
Tuxpano or mountain-Indian, barefoot 
and almost barelegged, with an arm- 
hole serape that displayed a bull neck 
and a pair of powerful arms. At the 
dépét we met his wife, an emotional old 
Tuxpana, who insisted on carrying my 
gun and shawl to the coach; and when 
Mr. Mackenzie's clerk happened to splash 
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his boots in the muddy corral, the poor old 
body knelt down and cleaned them with 
all the spitting and rubbing eagerness of 
a Castle Garden bootblack. Before we 
could get rid of her she showed me a 
piece of paper folded and tied up with 
bits of red yarn, handed it to the guide 
and patted his shoulder to coax him into 
a faithful interpretation of her comments. 

“That's his testimonial,’’ explained 
José: “she says her husband’s last 
boss wrote this for you to read.” 

“All right! just keep it: I'll read it 
by and by. How far is it to San Pedro 
from here?” 

“You'll get there before noon,” said 
Mr. Mackenzie. ‘San Pedro lies at the 
foot of the black hill just below that double- 
peaked mountain,” pointing to a range of 
sun-gilt hills in the north-east. 

“Are they not beautiful?” said the clerk. 
“ They just remind me of the Stirlingshire 
Grampians, and that cluster of mountains 
in the middle has nearly the shape of Ben 
Roonis, near Levendale.” 

“Hush up, you rascal!’’ laughed the 
agent, ‘‘or I join the party and leave 
you in the lurch.—Indeed, sir,” said he 
to me, “I can stand it only by sticking 
to the lower part of the town, where the 
sierra is out of sight. It makes me home- 
sick, though it’s a libel on an alpine range 
like that to compare it to our Caledonian 
molehills. You will see wonderful sce- 
nery, and the Jalisco highlands are full 
of curious ruins, temples, éeocal/is and 
cairns, and a still more interesting eth- 
nological relic—two tribes of pagan In- 
dians, the Jaliscos and Tuxpans — who 
have preserved their religious and polit- 
ical freedom in spite of monks and mus- 
kets. You must pass through Mayapan, 
and get Josey to show you the great rock- 
temple in the Tuxpan village. Oh! and 
I almost forgot,” taking a paper from 
his breast - pocket: “if you stop at the 
Hacienda del Monte, as they call it, 
you will do me, and perhaps yourself, 
a favor if you will forward this letter to 
Jimmy Cardenas, the ex-governor of 
Jalisco. Give him my best respects. He 
is quite an exceptional Mexican: you will 
understand what I mean if you make his 
acquaintance.” 
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The coach started, and, after rumbling 
through the débris of the old Spanish city- 
wall, took the Mazatlan camino real, a 
sand-road, through the open Vega. There 
were only two inside passengers besides 
José and me, but the Tuxpan had de- 
posited his pack and himself on the 
pescante, the roof-seat behind the coach- 
man’s box, from modesty rather than in 
accordance with any established rule, for 
the conductor of a a/igencia tolerates not 
only Indians, but dogs, and, as José as- 
sured me, even goats, on the reserved 
seats. 

The Pacific glittered through the tree- 
tops of the mango-plantations when we 
reached San Pedro, but the same wind 
that had dissipated the sea-fog swept 
blinding sand-clouds across the Vega 
that became almost suffocating where 
they mixed with the dust of the un- 
paved pueblo. ae 

“We shall soon be out of this,” said 
José. “Look there! Half a mile above 
that little gap we shall strike the Saltillo 
trail and a mountain -meadow, to where 
no dust ever reached.” 

The first ascent was rather steep, and 
made more difficult by the multitude of 
jagged stumps, half hidden in weeds and 
brambles, for opposite, and for some dis- 
tance north-east of the village, the slopes 
had been cleared; but after reaching the 
next terrace the trail improved, and, as 
we kept along the ridge, I saw that farther 
north the foot-hills were covered with 
dark-green Bombax forests, and that the 
main chain of the Coast Range was dense- 
ly wooded almost up to the steep cliffs of 
the summit regions. 

South of the twenty-eighth degree of lat- 
itude the Cordilleras of Western America 
are generally doscados, or forest-moun- 
tains, in strange contrast with the west- 
ern coast of the old continent, where the 
same climatic, if not geometrical, parallel 
marks the boundary of the zorthern for- 
est-lands. South America has an African 
sun, but no African deserts—Colorado, 
the climate of the Alps, but no Alpine 
forests : in other words, our continent has 
a fertile Morocco and a virgin-wood Sa- 
hara, but a desolate France and a barren 
Switzerland. According to the traditions 
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of the Aztecs and Toltecs, as well as of 
the Western Peruvians, their ancestors 
came from the North—very likely across 
Behring’s Strait, where Western America 
approaches the fatherland of all tailless 
monkeys—but before they reached the 
tropics they tarried north of the Rio Gila 
for a millennium or two, and probably 
committed the same outrages against the 
vegetable kingdom by which the Numid- 
ian sylvania was changed into a sand- 
waste. 

We halted at a dry arroyo to pick a 
cupful of small yellow raspberries, and, 
finding them well- flavored, I followed 
the creek as far as it ran parallel with 
our trail. Half a mile farther up it con- 
nected with a broader valley, where we 
found a running stream and larger rasp- 
berries, but also an appalling number of 
venomous snakes. The grass wriggled 
with dwarf rattlesnakes and vivoras par- 
das (gray vipers), and whenever we came 
near the creek a score of water-moc- 
casins dropped in with a simultaneous 
splash that reminded me of the broad- 
sides of bullfrogs plumping from the 
reed-islands of the lower Potomac at 
the approach of a canoe. 

“Why, that’s nothing,” laughed José. 
“Do you- see that swampy bottom back 
there where the creek comes from ?—the 
Val de Culebras, the Serpent Valley, they 
call it: that’s the place where a Semas- 
quito (snake-eating Indian) could put up 
a year’s provisions in two or three hours. 
There’s a viper-nest in every bush and 
every bunch of Spanish moss up there.” 

“What do the snakes all live.on ?” 

“Tadpoles, I believe,” said José. “In 
the rainy season that bottom is full of 
water, and the marsh it leaves breeds 
vermin of all sorts. In the dry season 
they have to starve, I guess, except the 
tree-snakes and vivoras pardas: they are 
smart enough to find a square meal ev- 
ery day in the year.” 

I killed and dissected a large black- 
snake, but found nothing to indicate that 
it had broken its fast for the last week or 
two, but the autopsy of a fat vivora re- 
vealed two half-digested birds and tufts 
of hair that looked like the fur of a young 
red squirrel. A sluggish reptile that can 




















raise such tidbits where the swift black- 
snake has to starve must indeed be 
“more subtile than any beast of the field 
which the Lord God has made;;”’ but the 
specimens I saw were as slimy as leeches, 
and so disgustingly fat that they could 
only have tempted an Eve of the most 
depraved taste. 

By persistent climbing and short halts 
we managed to reach the upper ridge 
before sunset, and on 
the eastern declivity ofa 

narrow plateau capped 
with wild currants and 
cedar- bushes ( Funipe- 
rus spicatus) the granite 
alps of Jalisco and the 
jagged peaks of the Si- 
erra de San Juan rose 
suddenly to view. The 
mountain - walls of the 
eastern highlands, 
which glittered like. 
snow where their cliffs 
reflected the horizontal 
sun-rays, I found, on ex- 
amination with the tele- 
scope, to consist of white 
limestone or granular 
quartz, but those of the 
Coast Range, as well as 
the intermediate sierra, 
are of volcanic origin 
and present the most 
fantastic outlines, as if re 
the gaps between their tt senses 
summits had been es- 

carped with a splinter- 

ing instrument, rather than by the hol- 
lowing and rounding influence of the 
mountain - waters. ‘Some of their pin- 
nacles resembled the minarets of a fan- 
ciful mosque, and it needed the circum- 
stantial evidence of perspectives from 
different points of view and the gradual 
extension of the evening shadows to con- 
vince me that a group of turreted peaks 
in the main chain of the San Juan range 
were not a mirage or a cloud counter- 
feit. 

I have often found that in clear nights 
the air of an elevated plateau is percep- 
tibly warmer than that of the valley re- 
gions. The evening seemed very mild 
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when the wind subsided together with 
the sun, and, as our canned provisions 
would last us for a day or two, I thought 
we might as well dispense with a camp- 
fire; but when we approached a grove 
of cork-oaks in a hollow of the eastern 
slope, we all agreed that a little fuel-for- 


age would promote our comfort as well 
as our appetites. F 
While we collected brambles and.dry 











THE TUXPANO. 


twigs the old Tuxpan dragged up a good- 
sized fallen tree, chopped it into handy 
billets, helped me to pitch my tent, and 
then retired with a strip of dried beef and 
a chunk of wheat bread, Jor en-mascarse 
—to chew himself to sleep—as the guide 
expressed it. To judge by his deep breath- 
ing, the old chap was comfortably asleep 
half an hour after, though his serape was 
not much heavier than a good-sized bed- 
sheet. He was a native of the Jalisco 
highlands, and had preserved his hardy 
habits through twenty years of town-life. 
His younger comrade was rather a mo- 
zuelo—a city lad—in manners and tend- 
encies, an expert in opening preserve- 

















cans and wide awake as to the merits 
of oiled sardines and the superiority of 
catchup over the finest chile colorado. 
After helping himself to the best our 
mess-bag afforded, he spread his couch 
with his feet to the fire and collected a 
large blanketful of Spanish moss for a 
pillow. 

“ According to what you told me about 
vipers and tree-snakes,’’ I observed, “you 
must have about a two-bushel bagful of 
them in that pile.” 

“Ya no hay cuidado” (No danger of 
that now), said he: “we are twelve miles 
above their head-quarter valley. Up here 
you wouldn't find anything bigger than 
a cecilia (blindworm): they can’t make 
half a living in these rocks.” 

‘ How big will they grow in their head- 
quarters ?” 

“In the Val de Culebras? Oh, there’s 
no limit to their fatness and length, sir. 
I saw a blacksnake there as long as a 
lariat, and a vivora parda with a head 
like a good-sized pug-dog’s.”” 

““What’s the biggest snake you ever 
saw, Josey ?”’ 

“I could hardly tell you, sir. When 
we crossed the Sumasinta River in Yu- 
catan they offered us the carcass of a 
boa with a belly on him like an English 
shipmaster ; but down in Honduras they 
have water-snakes that could swallow 
such boas alive. They told me about a 
party of turtle-hunters that came across a 
monster of that sort on the Belize Bayou 
—a river as broad as the Rio Lerma— 
but the snake crossed it as a blacksnake 
would a little creek, and when its head 
reached the opposite bank the tail end 
was still trailing through the canebrake 
on the shore on which they stood.” 

I thought of Don Martinez’s alligator- 
phenomenon, and it occurred to me af- 
terward that the great historical serpent 
which (as Pliny assures us) disputed the 
passage of the army led by Regulus along 
the banks of the Bagrada belonged prob- 
ably to the same composite order. 

The night was almost cloudless, and 
after the moon went down the stars glit- 
tered with a brilliancy which is rarely 
seen in our Northern lowlands. When 
I awoke, at about four o’clock the next 
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morning, I saw for the first time a dis- 
tinct zodiacal light in the north-easz, its 
axis passing through Cancer and Gem- 
ini, with the apex of the pyramid nearly 
touching Alpha Leonis. The planet Mer- 
cury rose soon after, and I could com- 
prehend the morning-star worship of the 
ancient Peruvians, but also the meaning 
of the Regio septentrionalis, The seven 
chief “zones of Arcturus loomed through 
the mist of the northern horizon with a 
ruddier and more remarkable light than 
the largest fixed stars of a higher lati- 
tude, and were thus probably seen and 
named by the shepherds of Southern 
Italy. In the higher North, where they 
never reach the horizon, their arctic po- 
sition is much less obvious. 

We took our breakfast at the next 
spring, and followed our trail nearly due 
east into an ascending valley of the Inua 
ridge. Our little terrier ranged the gullies 
and coppices with indefatigable energy, 
and flushed at least twenty different cov- 
eys of prairie-chickens in the first two 
hours, and started a flock of bighorn 
sheep, which bounded into a ravine with 
an impetus that made the stones fly in 


all directions. A little farther on the- 


same ravine widened into a broad val- 
ley, and we passed different cedar-groves 
with an undergrowth of wild plum trees 
alternating with fine mountain-meadows. 

“This would make a good place for 
a settlement,’ said I as we crossed a 
meadow of stone-clover and buttercups 
at the bank of a pebbly stream. 

“It might,” said José—‘‘there are In- 
dian villages in much poorer valleys 
—but a settlement of white rancheros 
would hardly have farming-land enough 
up here, and a single man might find it 
rather lonesome. He wouldn’t hear any 
chickens crow but his own: the farmers 
around the pueblo we left yesterday 
morning would be about his next neigh- 
bors.” 

Men and dogs seemed, indeed, to be 
rare guests on these heights, for while 
we ascended a little bluff at the head of 
the valley a troop of derendos, or moun-- 
tain-antelopes, approached us from the 
left, crossed and recrossed the trail hard- 
ly forty yards in front of us, and escort- 
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ed us across the bluff, trotting at our side 
and eying us with evident surprise. When 
the terrier charged them the next buck 
leaped aside with a loud bleat, and the 
troop seemed on the point of stamped- 
ing; but as soon as we recalled the dog 


they returned and followed us at a trot,- 


mincing their steps when they had re- 
duced the distance to thirty or forty yards, 
as if fearful of incurring our displeasure 
by any nearer approach. During the 
next half hour I could 

have killed any two of 

them before the rest could 

get out of range, but we 

preferred their merry 

company to their meat, 

which, as José — perhaps 

in the interest of his heavy- 

loaded countryman — as- 

sured me, was tough and 

rank, and “peor por el 

chingatal’’ — worse now 

on account of the rutting- 

season. In the course of 

the same afternoon we saw 

different bands of bighorn |e 

sheep, which gave us a | 

wider berth, but their no- 

tions of danger were evi- 

dently founded upon bow- 

and-arrow data, for they 

permitted us to approach 

within easy rifle-shot 

range. I also noticed that 

they let a gray wolf ( Canis 

nubilus) get within ten 

yards of their outpost be- | 

fore they scampered away. ff 

I suspect that the shy- 

ness of our European and #% 

North American game is 

something quite abnormal 

and unnatural. The aspect of an arm- 
ed Hoosier must inspire an Indiana deer 
with a terror of which no emotion of the 
human breast would give us any ade- 
quate idea, unless we should stumble 
upon a country whose tigers could leap 
upon us from a distance of five or six 
hundred yards. 

_Our road led along the base of a steep 
ridge of argillaceous limestone which ob- 


structed the view to the north and north- 
VoL. XXIV.—26 
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west, but the scenery became more in- 
teresting when we at last reached the 
valley of the Rio Raton and ascended 
it into the defile of Santander, the gate 
of Eastern Jalisco and the main pass of 
the Sierra de Inua. The mountain-walls 
on both sides become steeper and higher 
as the defile narrows, and at the eastern 
gate, where they rise to a height of four 
thousand feet above the trail, the tiny 
stream almost fills the bed of the cajion, 


PEAK OF CULIACAN. 


and a full-grown man 

might touch its rocky 

banks on both sides at 

the same time. Where they recede, 

they open abruptly upon a broad 

and level lawn, and a resolute defend- 

er of such a Thermopyle could only 

be crushed by unimaginable odds, and 

would be safe against all flank attacks, 

for the eastern front of the sierra for 

many miles to the left and right is an 
almost perpendicular precipice. 

Our trail now turned to the left, wind- 
ing along the declivity of a mountain- 
spur, but with a deep valley at our right, 
which would have attracted my attention 
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by its chaotic cliffs and exuberant vege- 
tation if a sudden turn of the road. had 
not opened a vista to the north and re- 
vealed the grandest scenery of Western 
Mexico —the Coast Range of Sinaloa, 
with the giant-peak of Culiacan.* 

It is an old French saying that every 
high mountain is a sermon which directs 
the human soul to heaven; and Lamar- 
tine remarks that a peak adds Joint 
to the sermon. He is right: at least I 
think that a z/-admirari philosopher 
who could view this mountain without 
surprise might consider himself emotion- 
proof. The extinct volcano of Culiacan 
rises thirteen thousand feet above the 
level of the Pacific and about seventy- 
five hundred above the ridge of the 
Coast Range from a wild mass of pine 
and cedar crags, while the upper peak 
is covered with snow, streaked farther 
down with jet-black basaltic ribs. But it 
is not so much the height or color of the 
volcano which distinguishes it from all 
neighboring summits as its form, which 
makes it, indeed, incomparably grander 
than almost any other mountain of that 
altitude. As viewed from the Sierra de 
Inua, the cone rises in a jagged slope, 
whose steepness for the first three thou- 
sand feet does not exceed that of the 
Great Pyramid, but the peak tapers to- 
ward the top, so that the sharp outlines 
of the upper four thousand feet form 
an angle of hardly thirty-five degrees, 
and, being flanked by no other summits 
of more than half its height, the great 
mountain towers up against the sky 
like the spire of a stupendous Gothic 
cathedral. 

The Peak of Teneriffe is a blunt knob 
by comparison, though its perfect isola- 
tion makes it almost equally conspicu- 
ous, and the sharp pinnacle of the Mat- 
terhorn is hidden in a cluster of rival 
heights. So far as I know, the shape of 
the Pic de Culiacan can only be com- 
pared to one other mountain on earth, 
a much smaller peak—the Col du Midi 
in the Southern Cevennes, which, as seen 


* Pronounced Cool-ya-can’, an Indian word sig- 
nifying flint-head or arrow-peak. The volcano of 
Cuhacan is fifty miles north of Mazatlan, and nearly 
opposite the southern extremity of the Californian 
peninsula. 
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from the head-waters of the Aveyron, 
looks, indeed, more like a pointed turret 
than a natural mountain. 

Toward the north-west the Coast Range 
subsides rapidly, and presents an even or 
slightly undulating outline, but its eastern 
continuation, the Sierra de San Juan, 
abounds in inaccessible peaks and al- 
pine ranges, capped with precipitous 
white cliffs. Yet these heights are in- 
habited, and, on the whole, better cul- 
tivated than any portion of the fertile 
terrace-lands. 

The guide called my attention to a col- 
umn of milk-white smoke that seemed to 
rise from the edge of a lofty ridge border- 
ing the valley of the Rio Raton in the 
north-east. ‘“That’s a limekiln in the 
wigwam of Villapaterna,” said he: “the 
Jaliscanos will soon have a regular vil- 
lage up there.” 

“Have they permanent wigwams on 
top of a sierra of that height?” 

“Yes: it’s their reservation, where they 
have pastures and orchards of their own, 
and do not permit any white man to set- 
tle among them unless he promises not 
to tax them for roads and diezmos” 
(church-tithes). 

“They do not want any roads, then?’ 

“They don’t need them, sir. Look at 
Benito here”’ (the carrier) : “he could tote 
that load of his up the steepest slope in 
the sierra, and he’s nothing but an old 
granny compared with some of his coun- 
trymen. There are only three or four 
thousand of them, and they keep all 
Christendom at bay.” 

The savage Jaliscanos have accom- 
plished what the gentle Waldenses at- 
tempted in vain—made the rocks of 
their mountain - home the bulwarks of 
personal and religious freedom; for the 
Mexican government—which permits the 
Comanches and Apaches to defy its au- 
thority on the plains of Sonora—has never 
even tried to meet the warlike mountain- 
eers in their own fastnesses, and, in spite 
of their reckless bigotry, the Mexican 
priests have been daunted by a strong: 
er fanaticism than their own. The Jalis- 
co Indians, like the Pintos in Yucatan and 
the Cocharcos in Peru, adhere to the re- 
ligion of their fathers, are privileged from 
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civil and military duties and pay no di- 
rect taxes, and, so far, have contrived to 
preserve an armed peace with their neigh- 
bors without permitting them any inter- 
ference in their municipal affairs. Their 
homes, in the literal sense, are their cas- 
tles, for the tribe, which once was scat- 
tered over a territory of fourteen thou- 
sand square miles, has been isolated by 
its chiefs on the most inaccessible pla- 
teaux of the highest mountain - range, 
though there are valleys at their feet 
where they could raise abundant crops 
with one-fourth of the labor which now 
only wins them a bare living. They are 
hated and envied by their priest-ridden 
neighbors, but men deserve their liberty 
who are ready to purchase it at such a 
price. 

We met two of their bag-carriers that 
evening —stout, broad-shouldered men, 
with fists and knee-bones that might 
have excited the jealousy of a Gaelic 
moss-trooper. Their only piece of ap- 


parel was a short jacket or waistcoat, 
with a pair of shoulder-pads to support 
the cross - straps of their burdens, two 


capacious leather bags full of a whitish 
substance which I supposed to be flour 
or salt. They came up with swift, steady 
strides, answered every greeting with a 
grunt and their countryman’s jest with 
a laconic repartee, and pursued their 
road at a pace that would have braved 
the field at an international walking- 
match. 

“These fellows earn their bread, and 
no mistake,” said I, ‘“‘but I should starve 
for a good while before I would shoulder 
a flour-bag of that size.” 

“You wouldn’t carry it very far then,” 
laughed José: “it’s saltpetre from the 
Mayapan rock-caves—about twelve dol- 
lars’ worth in each bag.” 

“They sell it, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, or exchange it for shot and 
trinkets or a new rifle once in a while: 
that's about all they need — everything 
else they make or raise themselves.” 

“Gunpowder too?” 

“Certainly : they have all the ingredi- 
ents for it. They keep cows and bees too, 
and raise big crops of yams and brown 
beans. They have no corn, but they 
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make bread from folenta (chestnut- 
flour). They need no shoes and hard- 
ly any clothing.” 

“What do they drink?” 

“Nothing at all: I mean, nothing that 
could do them any good. They are ter- 
ribly down on wine and aguardiente, be- 
cause they believe the Spaniards invent- 
ed them to poison them and get the better 
of them in that way. If they catch one of 
their young bucks drunk, they tie him to 
a tree and let him stand in the hot sun for 
a day or two to give him a relish for fresh 
water.” 

“They keep no horses, it seems ?” 

“No, they do their own horse-work. 
Those two fellows that passed us a while 
ago are going down to Carcamos, forty 
miles from here, and must have cross- 
ed the Inua range since morning. It 
will be the roughest piece of our trip, 
about fifteen miles steadily up hill.” 

We were now approaching a part of 
our journey much dreaded by the In- 
dians of the Tierra Caliente, on account 
of the icy winds that sweep over the back- 
bone of the sierra the year round. Wish- 
ing to have our carrier fresh for the pas- 
sage of the mal pays, we made a short 
day’s march, encamping at the mouth of 
a deep cajion that winds up through the 
mountains to the plateau of Las Charcas. 
We kept up a good fire, and started be- 
fore daybreak the next morning, but 
found the ascent more arduous than I 
had anticipated. We had to climb over 
boulders and fallen trees, and the cajion 
is a veritable wind-trap, a gate of the 
north wind, that drives and whirls through 
the winding gorge with the force of a fur- 
nace-blast; but the worst was over when 
we reached the plateau at about I1 A.M. 
The Inua range forms the dividing ridge 
between the Rio Raton and the happy 
mountain-valleys of Eastern Jalisco wa- 
tered by the streams of the Sierra Madre 
and the northern tributaries of Lake Cha- 
pala. 

We were now more than four thousand 
feet above our last camp, and at least 
ten thousand above the sea, which was 
hidden by the Coast Range, and farther 
north by a yellowish haze, probably the 
dust-clouds of the Vega. The vegetation 
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of these heights is almost arctic—broom- 
furze, lichens and rock-berries ( Vaccin- 
tum boreale). In sheltered places I saw 
hedges of dwarf rose-bay, and here and 
there a few larger birch trees. The birch, 
rather than the pine, is the polar tree Zar 
excellence, for the plurality of our North- 
ern Coniferze grow in the tropics as well, 
or better, while north of the last dwarf- 
fir regions the hills of Siberia are still 
covered with birch forests. 

“There used to be a tavern up here 
when the Spaniards had a garrison at 
Carcamos,” said my guide. “Do you 
see that trail up there? That leads to 
the A/tar, as they call it, a promontory 
where you can see the Aornitos (mud- 
volcanoes) of Acubaya.” 

“Is it much out of our way, that prom- 
ontory ?”’ 

“Not more than half a league.” 

“All right: tell the Tuxpan to take it 
easy if he is tired, and let’s have a look 
at the hornitos.” 

The “Altar” is a projecting cliff on 
the northern declivity of the sierra, and 
affords a bird's-eye view of a little tarn 
in the valley below. Close to the foot 
of the precipice, and apparently at the 
head of the lake, are the hornitos, five 
or six intermittent geysers whose outlets 
were hardly visible from our standpoint. 
But every now and then one of them 
emitted a puff of white steam which I 
should have mistaken for I don’t know 
what if I had seen it unexpectedly. The 
declivity being almost perpendicular, we 
could not perceive the vertical expansion 
of the cloudlets, which dissolved almost 
as soon as they appeared, but for a mo- 
ment looked like little white balls which 
suddenly flattened out to the size of a 
big round table, and vanished abruptly 
before the end of the next second. 

We made up for lost time when our 
trail turned into a grassy valley with an 
easy down-grade, and reached a good 
wagon-road before dark at the bank of 
the Rio Parral, and, as José believed, 
about fifteen miles from the Hacienda 
del Monte. 

Florida derives its name from Pascua 
Florida (Palm Sunday), but the true 
flower-land of our continent is the ter- 
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racevegion between the Val de Jalisco 
and the highlands of Western Zacatecas, 
The morning air was saturated with the 
perfume of wild jessamine, and the creeks 
below our camp were almost hidden by 
a rank growth of Veronica pungens, with 
flowers like those of a light-blue variety 
of forget-me-not, while the slopes on both 
sides of our road were covered with lark- 
spur, foxgloves, white euphorbia, rhodo- 
dendrons and orange-colored asclepias. 
The blue elder (Sambucus pubescens) was 
still in bloom, and, with an undergrowth 
of currants and wild licorice, formed 
dense hedges along the creek. Game 
seemed to abound in these thickets: we 
heard the whistle of plovers and differ- 


-ent varieties of partridges, and met a 


man at the creek who had just gutted 
and cleaned a large bundle of gazapos, 
or mule-ear rabbits. 

“Que provecho?" (What luck ?), said 
he. ‘“Oh’’—seeing the carrier —“you 
are travelling, it seems, de for abajo” 
(from down below)—‘ from the coast, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“Yes, we left San Blas last Thursday,” 
I replied. “You ave in luck this morn- 
ing, to judge by that string of gazapos.” 

“Sin mejora”’ (Hobson’s choice), said 
he. “My dog started a fox this morning, 
and that’s the last I saw of him. These 
brakes are full of turkeys and peccaris, 
and our Indians reported bear-tracks 
last week. Let’s cross this creek: there 
is a better road on the other side.” 

“That's Padre Felipe, the governor's 
majordomo,” whispered José: “you 
have a good chance to deliver that let- 
ter now.” 

“This valley of yours is the prettiest 
in the state,” I observed—“ just the place 
for a country-seat. Do you know Gov- 
ernor Cardenas, who owns a hacienda 
somewhere in this neighborhood ?” 

“I saw him half an hour ago: he’s my 
boss, sir. Why ?”’ 

“Would you please to hand him this 
letter? It would save me the necessity 
of troubling him at the hacienda.” 

“ He will blow me up for not bringing 
you along. Aré you going east?” 

“Yes, to the Sierra Madre by way of 
the Indian villages.” 
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“To Cafiadas ?” 

“That's where we shall stop to-night.” 

“Well, come this way, then: I'll put 
you on the direct road, sir. Let’s take a 
short cut through this bottom.” 

We followed a trail running nearly 
parallel with the creek through a rank 
jungle of brambles and wild licorice, in- 
terspersed with copses of 
alder and white mulber- 
ry trees. I was making 
some inquiries about the 
security of the sierra roads, 
when suddenly my Indian 
caught me by the arm and 
pointed in the direction of 
a rambla or dry ravine at 
our right-hand side. In 
the gravel-bed of the ram- 
bla, at a distance of some 
two hundred yards, I saw 
an animal about the size 
of a large hog engaged in 
rooting the ground below 
a little copse of alder- 
bushes. The hunter, too, 
following the direction of 
my gaze, had stopped and 
cocked his gun. 

“That's a maranon 
boar,” he whispered, “ but 
too confounded far for my 
shot- gun. One of your 
barrels is rifled, I see: do 
you think it would reach 
there ?”” 

“T can try.—Stand still, 

Josey,” said 1; and, rest- 

ing the rifle on his shoulder, I covered 
the broadside of the maranon and pull- 
ed the trigger. At the report the boar 
jumped convulsively into the rambla, 
snapped at his haunches and glared 
around in a bewildered way. 

Before I could give him the second 
barrel he made a dash at the alder- 
bushes and plunged into the jungle to 
the left, as if trying to reach the creek- 
bed a little ahead of us. We heard his 
tush through the brambles, but almost 
at the same moment a piercing scream 
and quickly-repeated cries for help. As 
if seized with the same idea, we all ran 
toward the creek at the top of our speed, 
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and had hardly emerged from the thicket 
when an Indian boy leaped into thecreek, 
followed two seconds after by the wound- 
ed boar, who, happily, stumbled at the 
edge of the bank, and fell, rather than 
jumped, into the gravel below. Before 
he recovered his legs our guns went off 
like a single shot, and the maranon sank 


back and rolled into the creek. The boy, 
who had thrown himself headlong into 
the canebrake, now recrossed the water 
and met us at the foot of the gravel-bank, 
still sobbing and trembling with excite- 
ment. He had been picking fox grapes 
in the jungle when he heard the first shot, 
and, looking up, saw the boar charging 
through the bushes directly toward him, 
and, throwing his basket down, turned 
and ran for his life. He stumbled twice, 
and came within an ace of sharing the 
fate of Adonis before he reached the 
creek, and by a lucky instinct leaped, 
rather than climbed, down the steep 
bank. 
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“Do you think you could remember 
this place?’ asked the majordomy, re- 
loading his gun with great complacency. 

“Yes, sir,” still snivelling. 

“Well, get your basket, then, and go 
home and tell your father to hitch up 
one of the black mules and drag the 
maranon home. You show him the 
way, and I'll make it all right with 
you to-night.” 

We resumed our path, and after an 
hour of devious marching and chatting 
came upon a well-beaten country road 
that led in the direction of the northern 
mountains. 

* Well, sir, take care of yourself,” said 
the majordomo. “If I could get a day’s 
furlough, I should like to pilot you through 
to the sierra; but you can’t miss the way 
now as far as Cafiadas, and it seems you 
have a good guide of your own. Buen 
viaje! Be sure now and:send me a bot- 
tle of wedding-whiskey, Don José.”’ 

“All right, padrecito,”” laughed the 
guide, “but don’t forget that I want 
you to baptize my first child.” 

“It seems you know that man, Josey?” 
I asked when we continued our way. 

“Yes, he is the governor's overseer— 
the funniest rake you could find on this 
side the Rio Grande.” 

“What makes you call him Jadre? 
Is he a priest?” 

“He's a runaway monk, sir, and that's 
the reason the governor engaged him : it 
tickles him all over to have a fighting and 
drinking padre on his place.” 

“Doesn't that set the rest of the clergy 
against the governor ?” 

“Yes, but what does he care? He owns 
six square leagues of farming-land in this 
valley, and the priests would break each 
other's necks to please him.” 

We had just deposited our traps under 
an old hackberry tree to take a little rest 
and a bit of dinner, when two horses trot- 
ted around the corner of the hill, and 
we thought we recognized our friend the 
majordomo on a pony, leading a saddle- 
horse. 

“Yes, that’s he,” said José: “maybe 
he is going to accompany us to the 
sierra.” 

“Never mind those cakes now,” said 
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he, reining up his pony at ourtree. “I 
knew the governor would read me the 
lesson of the day for leaving you be- 
hind. He sees by that letter that you 
are going to visit the Indian temples 
near Mayapan. You are on the wrong 
road, then: the ruins are only twelve 
miles from here, but more than twenty 
from Cajiadas, so you might as well make 
the hacienda your head-quarters. You had 
better take this horse if you think that 
your men can find the way alone: the 
governor is waiting for you at the bridge, 
not far from where I left you.” 

A lank and lazy-looking old gent was 
reclining on a stone bench near the bridge, 
but rose at our approach and greeted me 
with an off-hand military salute. 

“T am very sorry, sir,”’ I began, “that 
I was so unlucky as to cause you all this 
trouble.” 

“No, you are lucky enough,” said he— 
“doubly lucky, sir, that we have a priest 
here to absolve you, and that he caught 
you so quick, for you may be very sure 
that I would have fetched you back from 
the other side of the sierra. No, sir, that 
would never do—a travelling foreigner 
recommended by ny best friend in Amer- 
ica, and going to pass my place to sleep 
in athundering hole of a Greaser wigwam! 
Besides, ’tis Sunday to-morrow, when a 
gentleman mustn’t endanger his Chris- 
tian soul by any kind of labor, such 
works of charity and necessity as cock- 
fighting and gambling excepted.” 

The sefior seemed, indeed, to be as 
independent in his habits as in his opin- 
ions. He smoked common tobacco in 
what looked very much like a Kentucky 
corncob pipe, and was the first Mexican 
I met who had sense enough to discard 
the cumbrous sombrero in the cool air 
of the highland districts. He wore a 
sort of forage-cap. 

I have often found that the scepticism 
of Northern Protestants has a deistic bias, 
while that of the Roman Catholics tends 
toward pyrrhonism and cynicism, and 
I suspect that the present century has 
been rather prolific of French and Span- 
ish apostates from the Thaumaturgic 
Church, who would feel perfectly at 
home in the haunts of Diagoras and 
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Petronius Arbiter. Ex-Governor Car- 
denas, too, was a couple of ages either 
behind or ahead of the speculative stand- 
point of his countrymen, and astounded 
me by the freedom of hisremarks, though 
I had reasons to surmise that Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s letter had indicated my dog- 
matic status. 

The Hacienda del Monte had been 
built for a Spanish fort, and the ortho- 
dox inhabitants of the scattered village 
at the foot of the mountain might have 





subjective reasons for postponing a cru- 
sade against a heretic who could answer 
their arguments with a cross-fire from 
two howitzers at either corner of his par- 
apet; but the ordnance, though appar- 
ently in good working order, was kept 
as a relic rather than as an u/tima ratio. 
The Jalisco pagans, who should have 
valued the sceptic as a natural ally, 
avoided him for political reasons, but 
his tenants worshipped him as a liberal 
and indulgent master, and had attest- 


HACIENDA DEL MONTE, 


ed their confidence by electing him 
their corregidor, or justice of the peace, 
and matters in general seemed to be 
conducted on the live-and-let-live prin- 
ciple. From my window, which over- 
looked the old parade-ground, I could 
see the preparations for a gran funcion 
de foros (a solemn bull-fight ) which was 
to come off on the festival of Santa Maria 
de Guadeloupe in a week or two; and 
the sefior’s retainers all looked healthier 
and more cheerful than the half-starved 
serfs of the average hacienda, for he re- 
fused to take advantage of the peonage 
law* and paid his domestics and day- 


* The old Spanish and modern Mexican law, which 
authorizes a creditor to enslave an insolvent debtor. 





laborers at the uniform rate of two reals 
aday. The majordomo, being a disci- 
ple of St. Dominic, and very apt to win 
at cards, received no direct compensa- 
tion, but was instructed to apply for funds 
whenever his patron saint should fail to 
anticipate his wants. 

The hall was crowded with country- 
people, it being the sefior’s justicing day; 
but he promised to join us before supper, 
and in the mean time recommended 
me to the spiritual guardianship of Fa- 
ther Felipe. After mounting the watch- 
tower and admiring the panorama and 
the governor's armory, we descended 
into the casemates, and by an exterior 
stairway into the courtyard. Behind the 











bastion there was a large water-tank, fed 
by a primitive aqueduct, and supplying 
in its turn a fountain at the opposite end 
of the parade-ground. The basin of the 
fountain had been constructed from the 
foundation-walls of the old guard-house, 
and a rock-built cell between the guard- 
house and the parapet was now occupied 
by a prisoner for life, a fat grizzly bear, 
who seemed to expect his dinner when 
we approached his den, for he turn- 
ed round and round, licking his jaws 
in an evident state of self-gratulation. 
He had been caught very young, and 
during his minority had been taught to 
posture on his hind legs, to play 'pos- 
sum and various other tricks. He used 
to volunteer performances, the major- 
domo said, but lately required an external 
stimulus. Whenever he omitted any es- 
sential part of the prescribed evolutions, 
or gave other signs of being in the sulks, 
they softened his heart by turning the 
squirt of the fountain upon him. He 
looked thoughtful, but by no means very 
ferocious. 

“No,” said the padre, “chaining seems 
to spoil their pluck. Do you see that lit- 
tle fellow there?’ pointing to an Indian 
lad who was filling a pail at the fountain. 
“The grizzly broke out a year ago, and 
got through the sally-port before we knew 
it, but that boy overtook him and kept 
him at bay with a common cudgel till 
our montador”’ (horse-breaker) “lassoed 
him and dragged him home like a calf.” 

“ That little chap looks as if he would 
make a good montador himself some 
day.” 

“‘He’s the most impudent puppy I ever 
saw, but we can’t get rid of him: he’s 
the governor's pet.” 

“An orphan, I suppose?” 

“Worse than that. He was whelped 
in one of the Jaliscano wigwams, and 
came down here every other week or so 
with a gang of hucksters or woodchop- 
pers; but one Easter Sunday they hap- 
pened to come in with a load of huckle- 
berries when we had a dance and music 
in the house, and his comrades stayed 
all day to retail their berries, and made 
something like five dollars before night. 
But in the evening this boy got beastly 














drunk, and the rest of them went away 
and left him asleep in the straw-shed, 
and our foolish cook kept him full of 
brandy for three or four days. We want- 
ed to send him back that week, but— 
what do you think ?— before we could 
start him off his mother came in howl- 
ing and crying, and asked the governor 
for all the gods’ sakes to keep her boy 
and not send him home, because his fa- 
ther had loaded a musketoon and sworn 
to shoot him at sight, and the chiefs con- 
firmed him in his purpose. That was 
three years ago.” 

“And you have had to keep him ever 
since?” 

“No ‘had to’ about it,” grunted the 
padre, “but the governor would not let 
him go. He’s very sensible in some 
ways, our boss is, but he has a queer 
penchant for saddling himself with use- 
less retainers. Of which penchant I my- 
self am perhaps the most striking illus- 
tration,” he added, seeing me smile. 
“Well, it takes all kinds of pets to com- 
plete a menagerie. I could mention an- 
other instance of his mania. We havea 
bull in that grass-garden back there who 
has been smashing fences and frighten- 
ing our neighbors out of their wits for 
the last ten months, but our boss refuses 
to shoot him. The brute was ruled out 
of the arena for killing three bull-fight- 
ers in succession—two at Mazatlan and 
one at Carcamos; so they sold him to 
a butcher, but the governor redeemed 
him, and keeps him for a scarecrow to 
frighten the ladies.” 

“He is a bachelor, it seems ?” 

“No, but he is a widower, and he wants 
to die as a freedman, he says.” 

“You ought to convert him from that 
purpose.’ 

“Well, you may try it, but at your own 
peril: it is the one thing that never fails 
to bring him on his hind legs.” 

“I should like to take a look at those 
ruins to-morrow,” said I: “do you think 
he will seriously object to a Sunday trip?” 

‘No, no, not if your time is limited; 
but I’m afraid that he couldn't accom- 
pany you. You may have noticed that 
he is almost lame: he got a shot through 
the knee-joint during the French wat, 
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‘TEMPLE-RUINS OF MAYAPAN. 


and his leg has got worse again. But I 
could goif you want to take me along.” 

“Well, please to get me permission, 
then.” 

When we were seated at supper two 
visitors were announced —a horse- 
dealer and the Padre Timoteo, the 
village priest. 

“Show them in here,” said the hos- 
pitable sefior. The trader excused 
himself after settling a little bill, but 
the padre was persuaded to stay, and 
took a seat at the table at the side of 
the ex-Dominican. Of the two padres, 
the majordomo was decidedly the more 
respectable. He was evidently trying to 
restrict the conversation to secular topics, 
but his neighbor encouraged the gover- 
nor's sallies by bursting every now and 
then into a fit of uncontrollable laughter, 
or modified his repartees in a way that 
seemed to invite a bolder attack. 

“Never mind, you will change your 
opinions before you cross the big ferry,” 
said he with his mouth full of pork pie: 
“you would have sent for a priest mighty 
quick if the French had captured you 
that time, just as your father did when the 
Spaniards boxed him up in Vera Cruz.” 

“You needn't keep throwing my father 
in my teeth,” said the governor. ‘My 
father admitted that he believed in a fu- 
ture existence, because he could not get 
a fair show in this world, but you may 
be very sure that he did not join any 
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Church. He did not part with his senses 
altogether.” 

“Valgame Dios! cried the padre, 
“gue hombre tan arastrado !" (God help 
me! what an eccentric fellow this is!) 
“Santa Maria Purissima !" and he laugh- 
ed till the shaking of his paunch threat- 
ened him with suffocation. 

“Protestantism is the established re- 
ligion in the States, isn’t it?’ asked the 
sefior. 

“We have no established dogmas, sir, 
except universal toleration and a Sunday 
law or two.” 

“Oh yes, I forgot: pantheonic and pan- 
demonic liberty and equality ; and that’s 
the soundest plan. Let men and gods 
stand and fall by their own merits.” 

“So you would prefer our system ?”’ 

“Yes, as a man I would; but, being a 
superhuman governor, I prefer an idola- 
trous country like our own. But your 
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institutions have always interested me 
more than those of any other nation, be- 
cause they alone afford an opportunity 
of testing many curious theories by a 
practical experiment. Give every one 
a fair start: that’s the way to find out 
if Africans can compete with Caucasians 
and women with men.” 

“Do you approve the woman’s-rights 
movement?” I asked with a glance at 
Father Felipe. 

“TI can at least explain it,” said the 
heretic. “Since the world has got so 
full of effeminate men, he-coquettes, 
man-milliners and perfumed dandies it 
is no wonder that the girls think them- 
selves able to beat us at our own game, 
and want to profit by that ability. Ina 
manlier age, like the fourteenth century, 
when our forefathers hammered the Sar- 
acens in the battle of Velez Malaga, and 
made the sparks fly from their iron hel- 
mets como los gird el viento” (as if the 
wind whirled them), “I suspect that their 
ladies were not so very anxious to try 
their hands at masculine trades.” 

The majordomo waked me at five 
o'clock the next morning, and a little 
after sunrise we mounted a pair of glossy 
mules at the lower sally-port. 

“You must take the consequences of 
your impiety,” laughed the sefior when 
he limped to the gate to wish me a good- 
morning. “t told Father Felipe that I 
wash my hands of this business, but he 
assures me that I can rely on his judg- 
ment in matters of casuistry. Well, I 
wish you a happy trip,”’ said he, “and I 
think you will be pleased with the sce- 
nery. There is a fa. :ous view from the 
ruins of Mayapan, and the Val de San 
Juan is said to be the 1aost magnificent 
in the state, though I do not doubt that 
you have seen finer valleys in France 
and Italy.” 

“France has no sierras,” I replied, 
“and Italy no forests. No, sir: Mexico 
is the most beautiful country of the pres- 
ent world, and it would be the happiest, 
too, if you would just content yourselves 
with a reasonable number of revolutions 
—say one in four years or so.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said the sefior, “they are a 
grievous nuisance, but ’—with a sort of 
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shudder — “I must confess that they are 
still the lesser evil, though I am myself 
of Spanish descent. Even absolute an- 
archy would be more endurable than the 
yoke of a so-called man* who embroid- 
ered a petticoat for the Virgin Mary.” 

Before the Jaliscanos retired to their 
present strongholds in the upper sierra 
they had a large village near the hamlet 
of Mayapan, where their sachems resided 
and where their priests assembled the 
nation after a successful war and on oth- 
er solemn occasions. Here also are the 
ruins of the great temple of Catascotl, 
the fire-god, the Pluto of the Toltec pan- 
theon, whose palaces are the volcanoes, 
and who has his head-quarters in the 
subterranean halls of the Sierra Madre, 
where he dwells with the spirits of the 
Toltec warrior-kings, and where his voice 
can be heard during an earthquake. 

We reached the site of this temple af- 
ter a leisurely ride of five or six hours; 
and I think that in extent, as well as 
in the elaboration of the bas-reliefs and 
sculptured terraces, its ruins surpass 
those of any single edifice in Yucatan 
or Central America. It stands on the 
western brink of a plateau that com- 
mands a magnificent view of the Tierra 
Caliente, a portion of the Bay of Mazatlan 
and the Coast Range, with the two peaks 
of Culiacan and Penasco; and the broad 
platform of the upper terrace must have 
been an exquisite place for a national as- 
sembly of mountaineers. There seems 
to have been a vault under the terrace, 
for the platform is full of crevices and 
holes that form regular man-traps, so 
that the interior of the temple is general- 
ly approached from the north, through a 
breach which the guides or stone-robbers 
have opened through a rubbish-mound 
of sand and broken columns. So far as 
I could judge by the vestiges of partition- 
walls, the enclosure was divided into three 
halls—two smaller ones at the western 
entrance and a larger one at the east end, 
where a recess is blocked up with the 
fragments of a massive rostrum or altar- 
platform. The friezes of a cluster of pi- 


* Charles IV. of Spain, who employed his leisure 
in embroidering gowns and chemises for an image of 
the Holy Virgin in the chapel of San Ildefonso. 











lasters on either side are ornamented with 
bas-reliefs and stuccoes which I might de- 
scribe as sculptured mosaic, the figures 
being composed of close - fitting stones 
fastened with a vitreous cement, which 
the crumbling of the main wall has dis- 
lodged here and there. This platform, 
as well as the niches in the south wall, 
were formerly full of statues, but they 
have all been removed, and only torsos 
and broken pedestals can still be found 
in the rubbish-heaps. 

The smaller idols were carried off by 
clerical and antiquarian vandals, and 
some of the larger ones may yet be seen 
in the next lowland villages, stuck up in 
the flower-gardens like ¢evminz or doing 
duty as easy-chairs and hitching - posts. 
The masonry of the side-walls is a heap 
of débris, and the fagade is sadly demol- 
ished, but the south wall is better pre- 
served, the outside cornice being sculp- 
tured in its entire extent, while the lower 
part is covered with lapidary inscriptions 
whose hieroglyphics, reduced to the size 
of common print, would fill about two 
of these pages. 

My cicerone described a rather prob- 
lematic eidolon which was taken from 
this temple and is now in the possession 
of the alcalde or mayor of Carcamos— 
a well-chiselled figure four feet long and 
about a foot in diameter, cut apparently 
out of a single block of magnesian lime- 
stone or coarse marble, of which the one 
half is yellow and the other almost jet 
black, the dividing-line running verti- 
cally and along the profile of the face. 
Tradition says that in a still more an- 
cient temple six miles farther north-west 
the Jaliscanos had a sort of national pal- 
ladium, known as the “ Marvel of Ato- 
cha,” a large statue or column which 
looked grayish-white and semi-transpa- 
rent in daytime, but became luminous 
after dark, and was supposed to be a 
miraculous symbol of the moon. 

The dwelling-houses I saw were gen- 
erally stone-built, but low, and with mere 
loopholes for windows, yet they have one 
larger building in the hamlet of Villa- 
paterna, where they store the saltpetre 
produce of the neighboring limestone 
Caves and manufacture their own gun- 
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powder, while the Christian proprietors 
of private powder-factories are hounded 
by revenue-officers like the nocturnal 
whiskey - distillers of our Southern Alle- 
ghanies. They pay no tithes and raise 
a good deal of tobacco, which also is a 
government monopoly in the lowlands. 

These and other privileges make them 
rather obnoxious to their Christian neigh- 
bors, whom they scandalize besides by 
their passionate adherence to the relig- 
ious rites and mysteries of their fore- 
fathers. When the south wind melts the 
snow of Tierra Fria and the chestnut for- 
ests are in bloom, they celebrate a May 
festival ( festa de Mayo), a kind of thanks- 
giving demonstration inspired by the re- 
awakening of Nature from her winter 
trance, like the Feast of Tabernacles 
and the Roman Lupercalia. Later in 
the year, either in September or the be- 
ginning of October, they assemble for a 
grand carousal of three or four days, fol- 
lowed by athletic games, wrestling, run- 
ning and spear-throwing. 

Every village has its wrestling-ring, 
where the contests of the young men 
divert the chiefs and wigwam belles in 
the cool of the evening; and this pas- 
sion for manly exercises, as well as their 
resolute abstinence from the seductive 
beverages of their enemies, distinguishes 
them favorably from other tribes of the 
American race, and is probably the se- 
cret of their success in maintaining their 
religious and political independence. 
Though they still occupy the larger part 
of the great Sierra de San Juan, they 
have lost at least nine-tenths of their 
ancient territory, but they have pre- 
served their health and their freedom, 
and, in spite of their present poverty, 
are probably the happiest inhabitants 
of the Spanish American highlands. 

Two miles north of Villapaterna, on a 
level plateau of about a hundred square 
yards, is the tomb of a famous chieftain 
who checked the advance of the Con- 
quistadores for more than a quarter of a 
century, and, from his many miraculous 
escapes, was long supposed to be bullet- 
proof. He is said to have made a charge 
into a fortified Spanish camp in broad 
daylight in order to recover a golden 
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image of Catascotl; and when the en- 
emy captured his son he abducted the 
wife of the governor of Sinaloa, to hold 
her as a counter-hostage. 

Near the tomb was a wrestling-ring, 
and an obelisk-shaped monument which 
the fire-worshippers of Jalisco erected in 
honor of their god when the large pyr- 
amid of Carcamos was destroyed by the 
Spanish fanatics, about the end of the six- 
teenthcentury. The monumentisin ruins 
now, and the best sculptured stones of 
the pedestal have been employed in the 





construction of the Franciscan convent 
of Las Animas near San Cristoval. The 
temple on the promontory, too, was thus 
repeatedly despoiled by the inhabitants 
of San Renaldo; but it may console the 
worshippers of Catascotl to remember 
that the sacrilege has been avenged by 
many a church-destroying earthquake, 
and that the god will not lack a monu- 
ment while the volcano of Culiacan lifts 
his snow-capped pyramid above the 
clouds and superstitions of the lower 
world. FELIX L. OswALp. 





MY PAST. 


Y Past! my precious Past! 
I take thee from thy grave: 

I love thee at the last— 

I that was slow to save. 
How soon I let thee slip 

From out my careless arms! 
This uncaressing lip 

Was strange to all thy charms, 


But now I lift the leaves 
From thy unchanging face, 
And with a heart that grieves 
I take thee from thy place, 
And hold thee, cold and dead, 
To my sore-yearning breast: 
Alas! with thee hath fled 
My little hoard of rest. 


How beautiful wert thou! 
And oh how blind was I! 

How much I love thee now, 
Although I let thee die! 

If thou couldst live again, 
And live again for me— 

Thou whom my scorn hath slain— 
I would not let thee be. 


My Past! my precious Past! 
How I betrayed my trust, 
And left thee at the last 
So meanly in the dust! 
There thou no more shalt lie 
Unwatched, disowned, apart: 
Sweet Past! until I die 
Thy new grave is my heart. 


HowARD GLYNDON. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


I DID not keep my promise to Helen. 
My ill-considered disclosures were 
too much for poor Jack, and the climax 
of feeling brought on a severe illness 
which kept him in bed for three weeks. 
He had lived through months of pain, 
and his fevered spirit needed rest per- 
haps, and in his sickness he grew obliv- 
ious of all the troubles which had lately 
confronted him. Wife and child, wealth 
and success, all the tumults of his busy 
life, were forgotten. While I watched 
him in his fever all his thoughts went 
back to the old days in Belfield. There 
was not an hour when he did not de- 
liriously call Harry and whistle for his 
dog; he would declare that we three 
would all go for a day’s trouting in 
Bound Brook; he laughed at Harry’s 
jokes, answered imaginary questions of 
Harry’s, quarrelled with him in the old 
good-natured way about Georgy Lenox, 
and again and again asserted his belief 
in her, denying the truth of Harry’s en- 
vious sneers and innuendoes. He seem- 
ed to feel all the zest and inspiration of 
those sunshiny days, when Harry’s high 
spirits and Georgy’s careless follies made 
half his life—when one was his dearest 
cousin and best friend, and the other at 
once the idol of his heart and the goal 
of all his hopes. For me, listening to 
the sick man’s wanderings with terrible 
pity and anguish, recognizing every al- 
lusion to the old times at Belfield, it was 
acruel experience. For days it seemed 
to me that Jack was to die—not a man 
burdened with the weight of his disas- 
trous failures, but the boy he had been 
twelve years before, with all his old faiths 
unsullied, all his early dreams still sa- 
cred in their unfulfilment. But the time 
of danger, if danger it was, passed swift- 
ly. Jack rallied, grew to be his strong, 
stern self again, and shut up his mis- 
ery within his own breast. The worst 
was over: he had lost all he could lose. 
He took up his new life with a full real- 





ization of what it was henceforth to offer. 
Had he been willing to listen, I would 
have told him the actual history of Har- 
ry’s marriage—that it was his heaviest 
retribution that he had served for Ra- 
chel, yet been compelled to claim a worse 
than Leah. But Jack would hear noth- 
ing, and sternly put the subject by. I 
dare say that in his lonely hours his im- 
agination goaded and frenzied him with 
pictures of their happiness together. 

I had written to Helen every day of 
my absence, and when I was finally free 
to return she had full warning of the day 
and hour when she might expect me. 
Her letters had been kind, even tender, 
and I had dreamed a thousand foolish 
dreams about our meeting: not one of 
them was fulfilled. When I reached The 
Headlands I found the place given over 
to the picturesque confusion of an arch- 
ery-party, and I greeted half a hundred 
indifferent people before I caught sight 
of my wife. 

When I did come upon her she was 
walking about with half a dozen guests, 
and her grand air of high state contrast- 
ed piquantly with her girlish face and 
figure. In spite of her self-command, 
however, I could easily see that she was 
excited and restless, and I wondered jeal- 
ously what had disturbed her, until I 
guessed all at once that she was ex- 
pecting her husband. She ran up to 
me with a little cry of pleasure, and held 
up her cheek for my salute. When we 
had parted a month before I had regis- 
tered a vow, and declared it aloud, that I 
would never kiss her again until she first 
kissed me. But I put my lips to the rosy 
lifted cheek. ‘“ You wicked, wicked girl !”’ 
said I. She had manceuvred cleverly, as 
women can, and as usual my will had 
broken like a dry twig before hers. Still, 
I had the kiss. Indeed, I forgot every- 
thing in looking at Helen. She was beau- 
tiful that day. Happy the man, so I said 
to myself—happy the man who could put 
love into her heart! 
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The party broke up, but I found, to my 
annoyance, that half a dozen people were 
to remain as permanent guests in the 
house. It was Helen’s wish that we 
should remain apart, that we should 
have no chance to come together, and 
I yielded to it. Yet, although separated 
in every position where heart may speak 
to heart, we were much in each other’s 
society in those late summer days. Oc- 
casionally it occurred to me that she was 
using some coquetry, and making an ef- 
fort to attract me even while she seem- 
ed to repel; but whenever I had hitherto 
entertained such a fancy, I had been so 
cruelly disillusioned afterward that I now 
held a steady, silent resolution to resist 
her. I had borne too many repulses to 
be sure of kindness from the hand that 
had so relentlessly smitten my pride and 
vanity. I knew all her ways of disdain 
by heart, and wanted no more of them. 
Yet all this time I loved her—loved her 
dearly, daily with more passion because 
of the rigid strain which curbed tongue 
and eyes, and tried to govern my heart. 
At times when I remembered my long- 
spent patience, my hopes, their disap- 
pointment, the freedom I had yielded 
to her and the check I had resolute- 
ly imposed upon myself that I might 
save her pain, such recollections heap- 
ed bitterness upon the longing in my 
heart, and I told myself stubbornly that 
she had had her last victory. Again, 
when I thought of my own offences, of 
Helen’s youth, her beauty, our foolish 
separation, I panted for an opportunity 
fully to commit myself and irrevocably 
tempt my fate. She had, besides a life- 
long experience of me, a woman’s pres- 
cience in divining the feelings of the man 
who loves her. She must have been 
aware (so I went on to tell myself) that 
in the man whose name she bore, who 
was linked unalterably to her in all out- 
side essentials of her life, on whose con- 
sent and advice she was compelled to 
count whichever way she turned, she 
must recognize a lover. She must have 
known that I was never indifferent to the 
most careless touch of her fingers; that 
many a time I followed her down the 
staircase that my hand might slide along 





the balustrade where hers had for a mo- 
ment lain; that when she sang heaven 
seemed open before me; that I never 
missed her least word; that unless she 
were in the room it was empty to me. 


She was a woman, and so, I say, must’ 


have realized all this, and like other 
women must have felt pleasure in these 
signs of power. 

I had coveted for months now the op- 
portunity of seeing my wife alone, with 
none to disturb us, but the chance was 
lost, as usual, for when October came, 
and our guests left us, Helen so openly 
proclaimed her dreariness that all my 
hopes were banished. I had my work 
to do: I wrote in the morning, in the 
afternoon rode back over the hills, then 
returned to sit alone and read deep into 
the night. Helen, on the other hand, 
seemed to have no resource against en- 
nui. If I asked her to ride, she would 
say, “ Not to-day, thank you, Floyd: per- 
haps to-morrow.” But the morrow in 
which it seemed possible for her to turn 
to me for amusement never came. Her 
evenings she spent at the piano playing 
Chopin’s music, of which she was at 
this period extravagantly fond—strains 
of longing, unrest, satiety, despair, un- 
fulfilled fulfilment. When the Evil One 
seeks to make desire more poignant, de- 
spair more fevered and wasting, hope- 
lessness more hopeless, he must order 
in his realms just such music as Helen 
used to render dreamily at the piano 
night after night that slow autumn. 

“Don’t play Chopin,” I exclaimed 
once. “I don't like to think of your in- 
dulging that sort of melancholy, impas- 
sioned reverie. Play Beethoven instead. 
His music wakes you to effort, to duty, 
to the world of realities. Chopin’s is a 
sweet, false dream.” 

“TI like to dream,” Helen returned, 
but after this gave up her habit of prac- 
tising in the evenings. All this was pain- 
ful to me. I loved her, and felt, with a. 
mental burden which I may have ex- 
pressed here, the misery of her indiffer- 
ence to me. But [ could bear my trouble. 
I felt grieved for this tender, beautiful 
creature as the rugged veteran marching 
cruel distances on scanty rations feels for 
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the rosy boy-recruit at his side. I was a 
man, and could command my strength 
and resolution, but everything seemed 
to fail her since she was married to a 
man whom she could not love. 

“Dear child,” I said to her one rainy 
day, when I found her pacing the par- 
lor, “shall we go somewhere? or will 
you have more visitors here? The Ray- 
monds are back, and would be glad to 
come. Invite a houseful of people, and 
have dances and theatricals.”’ 

“I may be like Louis Quinze,” she re- 
plied, laughing, ‘but I will not condemn 
you to the réle of Madame de Pompa- 
dour, to find amusement for one who 
can’t be amused.” 

“But, Helen, something oughtto amuse 
you.” 

“Oh, I have had enough of society. I 
like certain people, but meeting them 
continuously, as I did this summer, 
stretches my interest in them beyond 
its limit. Society men and women al- 
ways amaze me: they seem like chil- 
dren looking at a gay picture-book and 
always wanting the next page to be more 
highly colored. I haven’t that social 
temperament. I fancy that our temper- 
aments are the result of our experiences 
as children. Now, everything combined 
to make me a thoughtful child. Don’t 
believe that I am melancholy, Floyd; 
or if I am melancholy, I am only think- 
ing about papa, about grandpapa, your 
mother. It is strange and terrible to me 
to realize how they have been with us, 
have lived with us, wept, rejoiced, hoped 
and feared with us, yet now are gone. 
We two are the only ones left of all our 
little circle.’ 

“But why brood over such fancies? 
That is the irreversible doom of all men 
and women. I wish, Helen, you liked 
me better. I don’t speak of love. I un- 
derstand only too well that I cannot in- 
spire that in you; but I wish you liked 
me to the degree of finding me a good 
comrade: we might talk endlessly, we 
might enjoy life deeply. Why, dear child, 
you see for yourself that in society we in- 
terest each other amazingly. I nearly al- 
ways find you listening to me, while you 
know very well that I never miss a word 
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you say. What is it in me, then, that you 
dislike so much that you can only endure 
me in a crowd? The moment we are 
alone together you grow reserved, and 
your coldness depresses me to the point 
of being too dull to make even an at- 
tempt to brighten you, Tell me my fault, 
Helen: I will try to mend it.” I was 
deeply in earnest. 

“IT wonder what it is?” she returned 
with her peculiar ironic smile. “You 
are good -looking, Floyd —very good- 
looking; you are well - bred; clever, 
though too modest to shine; and cer- 
tainly sympathetic and genial. I won- 
der what fault in you it is that makes 
me so naughty ?”” 

“You acknowledge your naughtiness ?”’ 

“Oh yes, I acknowledge that I grow 
stiff in my manner and rebellious in my 
feelings the moment you come near me.” 

I knew all this, but it gave me a hard 
pang to have her confess it so lightly. 

“In all my life,” said I, “one woman 
—only one woman—has liked me. She 
was my mother.” 

Helen looked at me as if half doubtful 
of my sincerity, and shrugged her shoul- 
ders. ‘You lost your chance,” said she 
dryly: “‘you were married at twenty- 
two.” 

“Some wives love their husbands, 
Helen.” 

She laughed, but flung me a haughty 
glance. 

“Floyd,” she remarked presently, ‘I 
once heard you say of a young girl that 
you knew she loved you.” 

“Yes, Helen, I made that mistake once. 
I confess that the night I asked you to 
marry me.I fully believed that my little 
friend loved me—that all a woman may 
promise to a man her love held out to 
me.” 

“Yet you confess that you did not love 
her in return.” 

“Let what is past be past. I loved her 
then, and have loved her ever since— 
better, a thousand times better, than 
she has ever loved me.” 

She gave me an indefinable smile: 
“You found out afterward that you had 
invested her with imaginary feelings to- 
ward you.” 











“If you mean,” I cried with heat, “that 
I discovered afterward that she not only 
did not love me, but that she despised 
and rejected me, was ready to scorn 
every evidence of a tender feeling which 
sprang up in my heart for her, you have 
said only half the truth, Helen.” 

“Well, well,’”’ she answered softly, 
hanging down her head, “Jet what is 
past be past.” 

‘Helen, promise to answer a question 
of mine truly.” 

She looked troubled: “So long as your 
question is not too intrusive, Floyd. I 
have some reserves.” 

“Once I asked you if you had ever 
loved anybody. You did not answer, 
and your evasion left a horrible doubt 
in my mind which has haunted me ever 
since. I want to know the truth: not 
that I mistrust your entire innocence of 
thought, feeling and action, dear, but 
you have loved somebody—lI feel that 
you have. Possibly, it was over long 
ago, but something tells me you know 
what love and longing is—that you 
have said to yourself—” 

“Floyd, of what do you suspect me? 
You are so pale you frighten me.” 

“Did you love Polinsky ?” 

She colored furiously: ‘No, I did not.” 

“Was it D’Arcy?” 

“No, Floyd, it was not Mr. D’Arcy.” 

“Can it be Frank Woolsey ?” 

She burst into irrepressible laughter. 
“Oh no,” she cried archly. “I assure 
you Frank is not the kind of man who 
has touched my heart. I am in love 
with nobody, Floyd. Don’t fancy it. 
But how pale and stern you are still! 
I will make you a promise.” 

She approached, looking up in my face 
smiling : then, when I stretched out my 
hand, she ran away with a mocking air. 

“Your promise—I insist on your prom- 
ise,’ I cried. 

She danced up to me again, but would 
not come within reach of my arms, and 
stood daring yet fearful, poised like a 
bird for instant flight if I stirred. 

“If I undertake to fall in love with 
anybody,” she said demurely, “I shall 
begin with my husband. ° © now no- 
body who pleases me half so well.” 
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I thought over this saying, which she 
called a promise, so many times during 
the next week that I attached every kind 
of meaning to it in turn. Although it con- 
tained no suggestion of either passion 
or sentiment, it was the sweetest speech 
she had ever made to me, and relieved 
my mind of certain undeniable anxieties 
concerning her. 

One afternoon late in October, as I 
returned from a long ride, my horse cast 
a shoe, and, leaving him at the black- 
smith’s, I walked home and entered the 
grounds by the stable-gate, that I might 
send a man after him. It was almost 
sunset, and the light on the golden and 
crimson trees and the changing shadows 
on the wide plain of open sea made me 
inclined to linger. I loitered along the 
path, and, seeing a white dress in the 
distance which I knew was Helen’s, I 
pushed through the fir trees to join her. 
She was watching something so intently 
through an opening in the shrubberies 
that she did not perceive my approach, 
and before she detected my presence 
I had made myself master of the se- 
cret of the emotion I saw in her face. 
The gardener’s house was just below 
the ledge on which she stood, and half 
a dozen children were playing about the 
door (for Heaven had bountifully bless- 
ed McGill), while the gardener sat in 
his arm-chair in the doorway, with his 
pipe in his mouth and his red-cheeked 
wife on his knee. It was a homely scene 
of homely joys, yet it interested Helen. 
She was weeping silently, and a little 
sob escaped her which went through 
my heart. 

“Helen!” I whispered —“ Helen, my 
wife !” 

She turned and stared at me, then with 
a look eloquent of anger ran to the house 
with the spring of a startled deer. 

I did not allude to the incident when we 
met later, and she was dignified enough 
to recompense her pride for any momen- 
tary weakness. But I knew the secret 
now of her hungry heart, and felt un- 
settled, restless, ardent. 

The next day she came to the door 
of my study and begged to come in. 
“* May youcomein?’ "I repeated. “If 
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I had my own way about it, you would 
be here always.” 

“I would not be so troublesome as 
that,” she said shyly, and entered, clos- 
ing the door behind her. 

She stood opposite me at the table. 
I'did not move to offer her a chair: I 
liked that attitude of shyness, and want- 
ed if possible to hold every advantage in 
this interview. She looked so timid, was 
so trembling and flushed, her little hands 
clasped and unclasped so nervously, that 
a wild hope arose in my heart: my blood 
seemed turned to fire in my veins. For 
a moment I held the insane belief that 
she had come to confess her love for 
me, and when she began to speak I 
trembled as much as she. 

“Floyd,” she said fearfully, “I am 
rich—I have nothing to do with my 
money. Would you object— Mrs. Jones 
has written to me—” 

Her voice faltered, then gave way en- 
tirely. 

“Pray go on, Helen,” I suggested 
dryly. 

“T should like to adopt a child,” she 
exclaimed impulsively, a flush of color 
sweeping to her face. 

My blood had frozen: I felt outraged. 
I sprang up, looking at her with a feel- 
ing of proud resentment. “I object,” I 
said roughly—‘*I object.” 

“But I am so lonely!” she cried, great 
tears rolling down her face. ‘Since you 
took little Bessy Holt away I have been 
very unhappy.” 

I grew more calm. “ Helen,” said I, 
“listen to me. I have borne much from 
you: this final insult I will not bear. I 
will not live under the same roof with 
a woman who wants to adopt a child 
—anybody’s child—that she may have 
something to fill her heart, which turns 
from every instinctive natural tie. Un- 
less you abate this absurd fantastical 
pride of yours and end this ‘senseless 
estrangement, we must separate.” 

She looked at me steadily. ‘You ask 
‘oo much,” said she, “‘if you expect me 
to forget my pride.” 

“Then God forgive you, Helen! It is 
you who declare that we must pass our 
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can part us. I will bear this state of 
things no longer.” 

“Why not?” she asked with a sort of 
naif, startled curiosity. 

“Because,” I cried vehemently, “I love 
you! Do you know what a man means 
when he tells you he loves you? J love 
you! - Your indifference kills me.” 

She looked at me white and scared. 
“TI knew you were getting to like me,” 
she faltered: “I never thought—”’ 

I laughed: “ Like you! Oh, good God, 
how is a man to stop at liking a woman 
like you—so young, so beautiful, so—”’ 

‘Don’t praise me,” she cried in a pit- 
eous voice, dropping her face upon her 
breast and covering it with her hands. 
“I don’t deserve your praise.” 

“Praise? I could give you nothing so 
tame.” 

Now that I had burst my bonds I ex- 
perienced a fierce elation. Years of self- 
restraint without a moment of abandon- 
ment to youthful feeling ; an inner tem- 
pest of passion alternately moved by sa- 
cred and exquisite hopes, vivid dreams, 
profound humiliation and despair; a habit 
of feeling that I had made a failure of my 
life; a long-worn yoke of consciousness 
that deep joys had no existence for me; 
a capacity for happiness which refused to — 
be starved and subsisted on the scantiest — 
nourishment ; the bitterness of an accu- 
mulated wrath and the tenderness of an 
unutterable affection ;—all these pent-up 
impulses at last goaded me into a wild ex- 
ultation. We stood, still separated by the 
width of the table, face to face. 

‘Praise you?” I said again, laughing. 
“T should like to utter what is in my 
heart and see if you called it praise. 
I love you! Jove you! dove you! Don't 
ask me why. ‘Tis not alone for your 
beauty, though it maddens me—’'tis not 
for your voice and your million pretty 
ways: ‘tis the habit of years to love you 
now. I love you by the best right in the 
word, because you belong to me—because 
you are by right my own, my very own!” 

I started to go round the table to her, 
but she raised her hand with an impera- 
tive gesture, saying something in a low 
tone that I could not hear. 

“Don't let me lose a word of yours, 
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dearest,” said I: “let me understand 
you.” 

* She opened her lips and spoke as if by 
intense effort, without looking up : “Why 
have you never told me this before ?” 

“I have some pride, Helen. Once 
when I was a very young husband you 
refused to let me touch your hand. 
When I asked what rights you gave 
me, you answered, ‘Not one.’ You 
declared you hated me.” 

‘I was seventeen years old then,” said 
she, her eyes meeting mine indomitably. 
“T had been brought up tenderly, and so 
injudiciously that I expected tenderness 
from all who came near me. I had heard 
my husband, the only friend and protector 
left me in this wide world, tell his mother 
that he loved his old love with absolute 
madness ; that his passion for her made 
him hate his ties to me; that his toler- 
ance of me was born of pity for my in- 
fatuated love for him ; that he had been 
forced into a repugnant marriage to save 
my good name, and—”’ 

“Don’t hurt me any more, Helen. That 
is a cruel list of wrongs, but have I not 
long ago asked forgiveness for them all? 
I did not deserve your goodness then, 
but a year later in Paris—”’ 

“You did not love me then,”’ she af- 
firmed quickly. 

“By Heaven I did!. Then how was 
it when I found you at Florence? That 
night we met, and I took you in my arms 
and kissed you, I was ready to fall on 
my knees. You were the only woman 
in the world to me. How did you treat 
me? , You set off at once on your round 
of amusements, and I did not see you 
until next day. And how was it the 
second evening? I was mad with jeal- 
ousy—longing for a crumb of the com- 
fort you gave so generously to every 
other man. What did you say to me 
when I warned you not to flirt with Po- 
linsky ? My God! Time and time again, 
when | have been ready to kiss the very 
ground you trod on, I have governed my- 
self by remembering your disdain and the 
insult you flung at me then.” 

“Let me tell you, Floyd,” she cried with 
feverish eagerness. ‘‘ You had been away 
from me, and with—with the woman I 








considered to be my rival. I had heard 
through Margaret Knight of your meet- 
ing her in New York—even about the 
little comedy at the studio where she 
went to meet you. Of course I am only 
speaking of my impressions of that time: 
that isthe only way I can explain the enor- 
mities of my caprice and folly at that time. 
When you returned to Europe did you 
hasten as if you were on the way to see 
a: wife whom you loved? or did you 
loiter on the way as if thankful for any 
excuse to detain you? Floyd, your slow 
journey was the joke of all our coterie at 
Florence : it made my cheeks burn again 
and again to hear allusions to your delay, 
J was very young then, very jealous and 
intensely proud, and, seeing that I be- 
lieved you to be passionately in love 
with Georgy, and that your parade of 
devotion to her outraged me, you can 
hardly wonder that I was not ready to 
accept your criticisms upon my impru- 
dence with too much meekness.” 

“We will not recriminate, Helen. 
Certainly I was horribly jealous of tha 
Pole—”’ 

“If I seemed to like his attentions,” 
interrupted Helen petulantly, “it was 
only because I wanted to prove to you 
that even if you did not care about me, 
other men might.” 

I did not challenge the coquetry of this 
as I might have done, but passed on: 
“Carry your recollections a little further, 
Helen. Remember the time last winter 
when passion and impulse got the better 
of me and you knew me for what I was 
—a man ardently in love with you: what 
encouragement did I get then ?” 

She reddened furiously, and averted 


her eyes: “ You did nothing to lead me — 


to suppose it was actual tenderness you 
felt for me. How could any woman ac- 
cept— In fact, I felt humiliated by the 
recollection that my request had led you 
into—” 

Although she was faltering and trem- 
ulous, and although I was sweetly and 
powerfully moved, we still stood apatt, 
looking at each other half defiantly, 
stopping short of results and wasting 
our meanings in this paltry traffic of 
words. 
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“T hardly need assure you that I found 
an exquisite pleasure in acting on my im- 
pulse,” said I. “I comprehend now why 
my exhibition of fondness offended you. 
If you had accustomed yourself to think 
kindly of me, you would have read my 
heart then. Do you at last understand 
me, Helen? You understand nothing un- 
til you realize that I love you. . My dar- 
ling, I love you so well that even our 
poor semblance of a union makes me 
overwhelmingly happy at times. If you 
only loved me a little I could prove to 
your heart what might have little mean- 
ing to your ears. I cannot implore you 
tolove me. The time has been when I 
could have pleaded with you on bended 
knees, but I have conquered my wild 
impulses so many times, governed my- 
self so long, that I am almost as proud 
as you. I realize at last that such a love 
as mine is something no woman — not 
even you, Helen — need feel disdain 
for. ‘Tis no longer a lad's half-crazy 
passion: it is a man’s steadfast affec- 
tion, which can give lavishly, yet as 
surely demands a lavish return. If need 
be, I can live without you—after a fash- 
ion, but so very poor and dull a fashion, 
dear. Now, Helen, let your womanliness 
conquer your pride. Come and tell me 
you forgive my offences in the past, that 
you love me, if ever so little, and that 
you will begin to-day to try to be a true 
wife to me.” 

While I spoke I was so actuated by 
hope that I seemed almost to feel the 
clinging of her arms about my neck. 
But not so. She made no movement 
to answer my demand. I went round to 
her, looked into the downcast, silent face, 
took her hand, pressed it once, then drop- 
ped it. Perhaps she dreamed that I was 
ready to claim what was not her free gift, 
but I wanted her spontaneous love, and 
wanted nothing else, 

“I give you three minutes,” said I 
lightly, and took out my watch. 

“Nonsense, Floyd !"’ she returned with 
her pretty petulance. “ Put up your watch. 
Give me a month or two. I am dreadful- 
ly bewildered: the habits and resolutions 
of five years cannot be overcome in five 
minutes,”” 
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I put my arm about her, sighed then, 
and withdrew it. 

“So be. it,” I said. “If you.say it, be it 
so. Still, in your hesitation I see scant 
augury of future happiness for me. You 
are too proud, Helen, to be a mortal 
woman. . But since: you wish it, take a 
month, two months, six months, to search 
for some merit in me which in all your 
life you have failed to discover.” 

She laughed a little. “In an hour, 
Floyd, I will comeback to you,” she 
answered, standing on tiptoe and whis- 
pering in my ear. Then she ran away, 
hanging her pretty head and smiling as 
she went. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

A QUARTER of an hour later I followed 
my wife up to her room and knocked at 
the door. . 

She opened it, and at sight of the yel- 
low envelope in my hand gave a little 
cry: “Atelegram? I hope, Floyd, there 
is no bad news.” 

“Harry Dart is badly wounded,” I 
answered, and handed the message to 
her. 

““Why,”’ she said, “it is from Margaret 
Knight!” 

“He is at the —— Hospital, where she 
is one of the nurses,” 

“ This is terrible, Floyd.” 

“Terrible indeed. I shall set off at 
once. I have not a moment to lose if 
I want to catch the night-train to New 
York.” 

“Must you really go ?"’ 

_“Do you believe in your heart that 
anything but necessity would take me 
away from you to-day ?” 

She followed me about while I made 
my preparations, and would have help- 
ed me if she could. It almost made my 
heart stand still when I met the glance 
of her dark expressive eyes, but I dared 
not listen that day to any tale she had 
to tell me. 

“Amuse yourself while I am gone,” I 
said at parting. “There are people at 
the Point, and you must give parties. I 
can’t tell how long I shall be away.” 
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“There can be no amusement for me 
while my husband is away,” she an- 
swered me. “ But I shall not be lonely : 
after what you have told me to-day it 
seems as if I could never be lonely any 
more.” 

After these words there was no room 
for doubt as to how we should part. 
For the first time in my life I felt the 
faint pressure of her lips on mine. 

I needed some such consolation to 
carry with me, for I was bound on a 
cruel errand. There could be no ques- 
tion about Margaret’s meaning when she 
telegraphed that Harry lay badly wound- 
ed, and asked me to come to him. The 
only doubt in my mind was, Would he be 
living when I reached him? 

As soon as I had the morning papers 
I gained the full facts about the engage- 
ment in which he had fallen. ——’s 
division had been steadily advancing 
toward Fort —— for days, and rein- 
forcements were to meet it at a certain 
point, where the two armies were to com- 
bine for the attack. The enemy had suc- 
ceeded in separating the two columns, 
and by incessant attacks and skirmishes 
in a difficult country had harassed and 
dispirited ——’s troops. There was none 
of the stimulus of open battle: there was 
hardly a chance for the combatants to 
see each other's faces, until at Riv- 
er, where a decisive engagement might 
have taken place, the discovery was 
made that our men were short of cart- 
ridges. Action could not be delayed, 
however, and the loss on the Union side 
was heavy. I read the list of killed and 
wounded with a heavy heart. First Lieu- 
tenant Henry Dart, Co. H, — Regiment, 
had been shot through the lungs. 

It was a lovely day, just at the begin- 
ning of November, when I arrived at 
Camp ——. The long journey had giv- 
en me time for many dreary thoughts. 
I had dreaded finding Harry gone: then 
had smiled at such fears. He was too 
young, too strong, not to resist death. 
His old boyish voice and laugh sounded 
incessantly in my ears: again and again 
I smiled, remembering his old pranks, 
seeing him in imagination flushed with 
his old hearty life and wild spirits. 





I had almost reached the end of my 
journey when I recognized a familiar 
face in the seat in front. The man had 
travelled with me for the last fifty miles, 
but had slept all the time, with his fa- 
tigue-cap drawn down over his eyes. 
He wore a colonel's shoulder-straps, and 
was treated, as I had from the first ob- 
served, with excessive deference by all 
the railway officials. While I regarded 
him he turned suddenly and stared into 
my face. ‘Good God!’ he exclaimed, 
“it’s Randolph !” 

“IT just this moment recognized you, 
Thorpe.” 

We shook hands, and I noticed that 
he carried his left arm in a sling. 

“You have been in an engagement ?” 
I asked, touching the bandages. 

“Yes,”’ shutting his lips tight: “we 
had a sharp affair day before yesterday. 
My arm was hit. I went up at once to see 
my surgeon about it: the bone is splin- 
tered. But that is nothing: we don't 
count such accidents. The slaughter was 
tremendous and the mutilation worse. 
The devil was in it. We were not rein- 
forced, and ran short of cartridges. I 
know who I hope will be court-martial- 
ed. I suspect what brings you here: Dart 
was hurt.” 

“ How is he?” 

“ He was alive yesterday afternoon. I 
found him in the field-hospital night be- 
fore last—a ghastly place. It was all 
over with him from the first: the ques- 
tion merely was how long he could last. 
He‘ begged me to send him to Camp 
——. I was glad to use my influence 
and get him there, although in an ordi- 
nary case I should never have under- 
taken it, for it was sure to be of no use. 
I doubt if he lingered through the day. 
But he was quite in earnest about get- 
ting there.” 

I knew the reason well enough: Mar- 
garet could be with him at the hospital. 

“Tam afraid I sha’n’t find him alive. 
Well, he cared little enough for his life.” 

“TI guessed as much. He was one of 
the best men in the regiment: he would 
have made a brilliant officer, When he 
first came to me last February about en- 
listing, I told him at once ‘I would get 
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him a position on General ——’s staff. 
But he would not hear- of it: he had 
made a bad mess of his life, and want- 
ed to be rid of it. Where is that wo- 
man ?”” 

“ His wife ?” 

“Oh, if you say so.” 

“I saw her name registered at some 
banker’s in Paris.” 

Thorpe mused a moment. “I have 
not forgotten our old life at Belfield,” 
said he. ‘‘ Harry’s ending doesn’t seem 
to be what it ought to be after a youth of 
such promise. When I heard his voice 
calling for water after the battle, then 
went up to him and met his ghastly 
smile, my God ! callous although I ought 
to have grown by this time, the sight of 
him almost knocked me down, It hit me 
worse than the bullet.”’ 

We were silent for a time. 

“Now tell me about yourself,” said he. 
“Tell me about your wife.’”” He redden- 
eda little. ‘tI have often wanted to go 
and see you both.” 

“My wife is well. I left her at The 
Headlands. As for myself, you see at 
@glance all the change there is in me. 
Your life has been more eventful than 
mine, Thorpe.” 

I looked at him with some admiration. 
Thorpe had not deteriorated either in 
looks, expression or manner. His Span- 
ish gravity had deepened; there was a 
sabre-cut across his left cheek, and his 
face had taken a darker shade of olive; 
his mouth was firmer and its decision 
easy to recognize, although he wore 
moustaches of prodigious’ length. 

“I have changed,” said he: “I have 
improved. I am not ashamed of my rec- 
ord for the past three or four years. I 
wish that Mr. Floyd were alive to tell 
me that, after all, I turned out good for 
something. It never occurred to him to 
make a soldier of me.”’ 

He gave me an earnest glance. ‘“ Do 
you suppose your wife would speak to 
me?” he asked. 

“T promise you she would.” 

“T shall be married as soon as the war 
ends,” said he. “I have found a dear 
little rebel down in Louisiana who has 
Promised to have me as soon as the fight- 
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ing is over. I should like to present her 
to Mrs. Randolph. Still, let me marry 
whom I may—” He broke off. ‘“‘ Here 
we are,” he resumed presently when the 
train stopped. “I will take you to the 
hospital at once.” 

The sky was serene as if the season 
were June: the breeze was warm and 
the blue river rippled peacefully. As 
we traversed the wide field about Camp 
—— I remember looking down the vista 
through the lines of barracks and seeing 
a little pleasure-boat lazily flapping its 
sail as it lay tied to a post on the bank. 
I could hear the waters plashing against 
it, and the sound was like a sound ina 
dream. Colonel Thorpe despatched an 
orderly to find Miss Knight, and while I 
waited the sense of solitude and death 
deepened into a terrible pain: there was 
everywhere such a hush that the least 
sounds, like the canvas of some tents 
fluttering in the light breeze, seemed a 
whisper of foreboding. 

I had not long to wait. Margaret came 
out presently and put her hand in mine. 
I needed to ask nothing. 

“TI am too late?” I said without any 
pretence of greeting. 

“Yes,” she answered. She did not 
look at me: her eyes were upturned. 
There was a curious expression of exal- 
tation in her face—something not unlike 
asmile. “He died this morning at nine 
o'clock,” she added presently. 

“ Did he suffer ?” 

She shuddered from head to foot. 

“Did he know you, Margaret ?” 

“Every moment.” Then I saw that 
by this upturned glance, these unbent 
lips, she was forbidding tears. 

“May I see him?” I asked again. A 
stricture at my heart forbade many words 
or the least attempt at uttered sympathy. 

She made a gesture for me to follow 
her, and led me through two of the 
long wards. At first I gazed eagerly 
from one pinched face to another, but 
each opened a pair of glittering, suffer- 
ing eyes and looked at me. The fever 
and pain of life still held them in bond- 
age, poor fellows ! 

Presently we came to the door of a 
small room, bare and dull. ‘Some one 
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is with him,” she said, ushering me in, 
then left me to enter alone and closed 
the door behind me. 

On the narrow bed lay a long motion- 
less figure covered with a sheet. The 
cloth was turned back from the face, 
and I looked down at Harry sleeping 
there. Never had his face been so beau- 
tiful or so noble—never had he touched 
my heart with a feeling of such utter ten- 
derness. His struggle had ended soon. 
He had won little more than our hopes 
and our tears, yet death lit up his face 
with an aureole as if he had conquered. 
This rigidity where I had seen such im- 
pulse and effort, this calm where I had 
seen such fever, this triumph where I 
had seen such despair, cut me to the 
heart. 

A man stood on the other side of the 
bed. I had observed him when I enter- 
ed, but my first thought was for Harry. 
Now I could look up and watch the fea- 
tures full of torture and misery, instead 
of the frozen ones below secure in peace- 
ful victory. Holt’s strong, impenetrable 
gaze never once stirred from the face of 
the corpse. 

“You are here, Jack, as well as I,” I 
said, breaking the silence. 

He made no sign that he heard me, 
but continued to gaze persistently at the 
blanched forehead, the motionless eye- 
lids, the crisp, golden curls, the beauti- 
ful close-folded mouth. 

“Jack,” I said again, “I wish I knew 
what you are thinking. I want you to 
remember.the old times to-day — the 
playground about the academy in Bel- 
field, the hill, the bend in the river where 
we used to swim. Think of Harry as he 
used to be then. Can’t you see him— 
his hair floating, his eyes dancing, his 
cheeks flushed like a girl’s? How he 
used torun! He was far the swiftest of 
us all.” 

While I spoke a tremor seized me and 
tear followed tear. Jack stood quite un- 
changed, gazing unalterably upon the 
dead face. 

“Forgive him, Jack,” Icried. “I have 
seen him in his dark hours, and know 
that when he sinned against you he suf- 
fered as only the noble can suffer. Ac- 












You said the very earth itself was not 
wide enough for you both: he too felt it 
so. He offered you his life, and now he 
has gone out of your way. Jack, I ask 


you to forgive him here—to tell me that’ 


you forgive him as you hope to be for- 
given.” 

Jack raised his bloodshot eyes and 
looked at me with a vacant glance. “I 
thought,” said he in a stiff, hoarse voice 
I should never have recognized as his 
own—" I thought it would have pleased 
me better to see him lying dead before 
me.” 

He went out without another word. 


Harry had left word that he wanted 
me to bury him in Belfield, and I car- 
ried him there, and left him sleeping in 
the shady burying-ground where many 
a time in his boyhood he had tangled 
his feet in the long grass and creeping 
myrtles. Frank Woolsey had his will, 
of which I was executor. All his posses- 
sions of value went to his widow — his 
books, sketches and all small valueless 
belongings came to me. I. knew wel? 
that I held them only in trust, and when 
the war was over and Margaret Knight 
settled down into a quiet life, I gave ev- 
erything up to her. 

I shed few tears for Harry. I could 
be glad that the goaded, suffering man 
was lying at rest, but I felt a never-end- 
ing lament for his thwarted and spoiled 
life. He had not had time to arrive at 
the maturity of his powers, and I seem- 
ed better tharf others to know what it was 
in him to have accomplished. 

Georgina was in Paris. Some corre- 
spondence was necessary, and she wrote 
to Frank Woolsey that she would return 
shortly to America. But her promised 
coming was delayed for years, and when 
she did come she was no longer Mrs. 
Dart, but had married for the fourth 
time. I am told that she still enjoys 
her old possession of superb beauty and 
magnificent physical endowments. Her 
present husband is an Englishman with- 


out wealth or antecedents, whom she met - 


abroad engaged in the career of a Spirit- 
ualistic medium. The story of her maf 
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riage to this well-known person, whose 
life and surroundings were little calcu- 
lated to please a fastidious woman, I 
have never heard. She was never re- 
ceived in the old society where she had 
once held secure footing, but with her 
beauty, mental ability and audacity she 
has made a destiny for herself, and is 
to-day paramount in the councils of the 
female suffragists. She has never had 
other children than little Bessy, who is 
almost a woman now, and who on her 
side has never heard that she has any 
other parent than her father. 
Jack is softening in these later days. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


I aM writing these final chapters of 
my history late at night. Above, my 
wife and children lie asleep, and pres- 
ently, when the last log falls and the 
embers glow, then glower into gloom, 
I shall follow them up stairs and tip- 
toe softly through the dusky rooms and 
count my treasures over one by one. I 
often do it in the still hours when si- 
lence and solitude renew some of the old 
pangs for precious friends hid in death's 
dateless night, and make me long for a 
visible sign that, in spite of sorrows past 
and devious strayings through winding 
ways, I am yet happier and richer than 
I ever was before. So I steal through 
the open door into the nursery and look 
at my tall, sturdy James, my handsome 
Harry and little velvet-skinned, dark- 
eyed Mary. But the loveliest, sweetest 
child of them all still nestles in the cot 
by the side of the bed where my fair- 
faced wife lies sleeping. I sometimes 
wonder how I dare take my great hap- 
piness so calmly, claiming it so securely 
as my own, although it dates from the 
night I returned to The Headlands six 
weeks after Harry Dart's death. 

I had had business to detain me, con- 
nected both with his will and some of 
Helen's property. When I finally had 
a chance to reach home it was a stormy 
December evening after a day of snow 
and sleet. The trains were behind-time, 
and no carriage had been sent for me. 








As I approached the place the sighings 
and groans of the fir trees and the thun- 


der of the breakers made the night ter- 


rible. But I cared for none of the incon- 
veniences of the journey. I was about 
to meet Helen. She knew that she held 
all our chances of future happiness in her 
own hands, and [I had faith in her at last. 
I was selfish, as any man who loves a wo- 
man must be selfish, but if I thought of 
myself in the years that lay before us, I 
still thought tenderly and considerately 
of her as well. Unless we could love 
each other our existence lay begirt with 
troubled seas, shoreless and hopeless. 
[ was no longer a sentimentalist, and 
pined little for roses and raptures, yet 
I knew to the full the sacred worth of 
the beliefs which bind woman to man 
and man to woman. 

The carriage turned into the grounds, 
but the driver discovered that the avenue 
was blocked with snow which had drift- 
ed in to great depths between the trees. 
Accordingly, I left him to flounder . 
through the drifts, and myself struck 
across the lawn, aiming for the hall- 
lights. I had fo fight against the wind 
and cutting sleet and snow knee-deep, 
and when I finally reached the house I 
was utterly blinded and worn out. I 
shook myself like a water-dog and 
stamped about the stones without a iook 
above or around me, and presently as- 
cended the steps so engrossed in count- 
ing up my own discomforts that I did 
not see a little woman standing by the 
pillars watching my advance. She had 
to move toward me before I noticed the 
pretty figure with its slim height, clad in 
some wonderful raiment which seemed 
to be bordered with snow. 

“Now, Helen,’ said I, ‘this foolish 
girl surely is not you?” 

But it certainly was, and I went up to 
her and took her hands in mine. 

“YT daren’t touch you,” I exclaimed: 
“TI am too wet. Are you a ghost, that 
you don't speak ?” 

She gave a little tremulous laugh. 

“Come in, foolish child,” said I. “I 
dare say you have caught a shocking 
cold. What on earth are you doing out 
here? Why, your hands are burning!” 
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I led her down the piazza and opened 
the door, and we entered the light and 
warmth inside. 
him send somebody to help the hackman 
out of the drifts, and then went back to 
my wife, who stood at the door of the 
library watching me. 

“What were you doing on that cold, 
windy piazza ?”’ I asked her again. 

“I was watching for somebody,” she 
returned with a little courtesy,and went 
over to the fire and sat down. 

_ “You certainly did not expect me,” 
said I ruefully: “it was some luckier 
man.” 

“You are very cold and very cross,” 
she remarked in her little imperious way. 
“T heard some very unbecoming language 
about the snow-drifts. Go up stairs and 
dress, and compose vour feelings: then 
come down and have some supper.” 

“T like looking at you.” 

“Go up stairs immediately: you are 
making little pools of water with the 
melting snow from your boots. Your 
face is wet. You look shocking.” 

“It strikes me,’’ I returned, ‘that you, 
on the contrary, look very bewitching. 
That is a new dress, Helen. What sort 
of white fur is it trimmed with? All alone 
here, your poor husband hundreds of 
miles away, you indulge in such toi- 
lettes ?”’ 

“I do when I expect people. 
stairs; I will not be stared at.” 

“Don’t begrudge me my little mo- 
ment. Is it that wonderful dress that 
makes you so lovely, coquette that you 
are?” 

“It is the dress,” she said, making 
me another little courtesy. “I will go 
and order your supper, sir.” 

I caught her hand as she passed me. 
“Tell me something,” I said. 

She dropped her eyes and her color 
rose. 

“Are you glad to see me back ?” 

“Yes,” she answered meekly. 

‘Show me how glad you are?” 

“T will,” she cried, haughtily snatch- 
ing her hand away, “by ordering you a 
good supper.” 

It was a whole hour later before I re- 
turned to the library, drew a chair beside 
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I called Mills and bade. 
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her and sat down, taking her little hand 
and carrying it to my lips. 

‘**I have dressed,”’ said I; “I have 
eaten the meal you have ordered; now 
I am ready for my welcome.” 

But she was silent: she trembled a 
little. 

“Are you afraid of me to-night, Hel- 
en?” 

“Dreadfully,”” she returned with an 
undeniable shiver. 

“And why afraid, dear?” 

I had put my arm about her, she 
seemed so frightened, so helpless, before 
me. She hid her face on my shoulder, 

“T want to tell you something,” she 
whispered. 

‘May I guess what it is?” 

“I don’t want you to guess,” she cried: 
“T would not have you guess for all the 
world.” 

I felt sobered at once: “Is it anything 
to cause me fresh unhappiness ?”” 

She lifted her head: she was smiling 
and looked mischievous. “I don't know,” 
she asserted demurely. 

“But what is it all about ?” 

“Nothing important. Only I made a 
resolution to tell you something which 
concerns me before you had been in the 
house an hour. Now I no longer have 
the courage.” 

‘About something you have done?” 

“Yes. You asked me a question once, 
and I told you a—story. Not exactly a 
falsehood, you know, but a story.” 

She had drawn back from me, and 
now sat playing with the fringe of her 
bracelet. 

“TI am quite in the dark, Helen.” 

She stole a glance at me. ‘You ask- 
ed me once if I had ever been in love 
with anybody,” she faltered timidly. “I 
told you no. That—was—not—true.” 

I stood up. I was sure of nothing ex- 
cept that she was torturing me. 

“You have then been in love with 
somebody ?” 

“Yes.” She had grown scarlet. 

“With Polinsky ?” 

“No.” 

“With D’Arcy ?” 

“No.” 

“Not with Frank, surely ?” 
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“No, you foolish boy !”” 

“Helen, I may be dull of comprehen- 
sion, but this is a matter of life and death 
with me. Tell me the worst at once.” 

I knelt down beside her. 

“But I feel afraid of you,”’ said she. 

“Nonsense !”” 

“Oh, but I do. You grow so white 

and your eyes are so big. Shut them 
up.” 
“Helen, you have been studying ev- 
ery wicked wile of women since I have 
been away. Tell me this instant what 
you mean. With whom were you in 
love ?”” 

“Tell me first,” said she, smoothing 
my hair and looking at me confidingly, 
“what you told me the day you went 
away. Tell me just once, so as to in- 
spire me.” 

My thoughts flew about like leaves én 
- awind, What did she mean? 

“T can’t feel certain what you allude 
to,” I remarked, vaguely conscious of 
dense stupidity, yet powerless to over- 
come it. She had quite yielded to the 


clasp of my arm, but now tried to slip 


away from me. Her gesture and look 
gave me a sudden illumination. 

“Was it that I loved you, dear? I 
will tell you that as many times as you 
like.” And in every form and phrase I 
passionately reiterated that I loved her. 
“You see, my child,” I went on, laugh- 
ing, “that thought has so long been the 
chief one in my mind, both sleeping and 
waking, that referring the declaration of 
it to a particular time puzzled me. I love 
you—I do love you—-I love you with all 
my heart. Now, then, go on.” 

“T wish it were over.” She shivered. 

“Go on.” 

She turned her eyes up to the ceil- 
ing. “I don’t know,” she began naively, 
“when I first fell in love—but when you 
came back from Europe—” 

A flash of intuition suddenly enlight- 
ened me. I was sweetly and powerfully 
thrilled. “Helen,” I faltered—* Helen, 
you were in love with me all the time!” 

“Do you want to hear any more ?” 

Yes, I wanted to hear everything, and 
I persuaded her to tell me. 
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“You loved me when I came back 
from Europe with your father,” said I— 
“when I kissed you in this very room.” 

Her lip quivered: “Do you remember 
it? I loved you then, Floyd. I never 
had another thought but for you. Papa 
knew it: I told him everything. I never 
dreamed of your being in love with any 
one else, you were always so kind. Then 
when you asked me to marry you—” 

“Oh, my poor darling!” 

She went on hastily: ‘‘Do you remem- 
ber—after we were married—one morn- 
ing, when you were ill, I took you some 
flowers — they were too deep-scented to 
please you— you sent them away, then 
repented and told Mills you wanted me? 
You were very kind then: you called me 
your wife for the first time. You kissed 
my hand just there.”” She held up her 
pink palm with a little flickering smile, 
her eyes still averted. She paused for a 
moment, then looked me full in the face. 
“I was so proud, so happy, just then,” 
she said. “J would have died to give 
you a moment’s pleasure. I loved you 
so dearly I could not keep away from 
you, and later in the day I stole back 
just to hear the sound of your voice. 
I was just in time to— I heard it, Floyd: 
I heard you telling your mother how you 
had married me out of pity, nothing else. 
After that I had just one wish — at any 
cost to hide my love for’ you. I could 
bear your anger, but not that horrible 
pity. Oh, where has my pride gone, 
that I can tell you this?” 

But I asked no return of that cruel 
pride which had separated us so long. 

“And how many times did you stop 
loving me through all those miserable 
years ?” 

“Not once, not once. Indeed, how 
could I help loving you better and bet- 
ter every day? I have been furious with 
you, jealous of you, but I never stopped 
loving you for a minute—no, not one.” 

“Dear child,” I whispered to her, “we 
will never tell anybody this, but the fact 
is, that in a whole world of foolish peo- 
ple no two people have ever been so 
foolish as you and I.” 

ELLEN W. OLNEY. 





A® a rule, a foreigner's accounts of the 
manners and customs of any given 
community are likely, I expect, to be 
more truthful, as well as certainly more 
interesting, than a native’s. A stranger 
of merely ordinary intelligence and pow- 
ers of observation has this immense ad- 
vantage that, the whole field of national 
peculiarity being equally new to him, 
there is no particular reason why he 
should not survey objects with a pan- 
oramic impartiality quite unattainable 
by those whose eyes have been resting 
all their lives on some one point in the 
view. Familiarity blunts the accuracy 
as well as the keenness of one’s im- 
pressions. I shall never forget what a 
shock and revelation it was to me to 
hear a thoughtless stranger characterize 
two respected aunts of mine as plain- 
featured. So they were, no doubt of it, 
when I looked at them through the out- 
sider’s spectacles; but till that moment 
it had never occurred to me, since I was 
knee-high, that they were otherwise than 
comely. And so when, myself an Eng- 
lishman, I feel—as who doesn’t at times ? 
—curious to realize the habits and cus- 
toms among which I am living and mov- 
ing, I turn to M. Taine’s or Mr. Henry 
James’s sketches of English social life 
rather than to any homemade mirror. 
But there is just one phenomenon of 
English,society that no one but a native 
can, I verily believe, truly describe: I 
mean the English Sunday. And the 
reason is not far to seek. The people 
who write books generally give English 
folk, collectively regarded, a reasonably 
good character for hospitality, but in the 
matter of his Sunday your Englishman, 
be he Tory, Whig, democrat, secularist 
or anything else that ends in -zs¢, is in- 
variably esoteric, and, so far as foreign- 
ers are concerned, unexpansive. He may 
call (and indeed really think) himself a 
cosmopolitan ; he may seem as courteous 
and genial to all comers on the first day 
of the week as on the other six; but he 
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really keeps his Sunday to himself, his 
family and his intimates all the time, and 
the most observant foreigner will live 
next door to him for years without truly 
comprehending what he does with it. 

All this premised, and the present 
writer, an Englishman, having compla- 
cently postulated that the English Sun- 
day is (in scholastic phrase) a distinct 
genus, it follows almost without saying 
that its sfecées will be two — Sunday in 
town, and Sunday in the country. Of 
each of which in turn. 

However they may individually be go- 
ing to “keep” the rest of the day, nearly 
atl the Londoners whose names are in the 
Court Guide begin it by resting abed con- 


siderably later than usual. The bread- . 


winners of the week are the lazier sex: 
there is but a small percentage of males 
in the congregations who gather from all 
distances at the early eight-o’clock ser- 
vices; but that, it must be owned, is a 
tolerably universal phenomenon in all 
churches. The Sunday breakfast-table 
is notable for the absence of letters and 
newspapers. Why London alone, out of 
the whole of England, should by a sort 
of Self-denying Ordinance, be precluded 
from receiving or despatching its letters 
on a Sunday, is one of those things 
which Lord Dundreary might well say 
that ‘no fellow can understand.” It isa 
piece of the same illogical Sabbatarian- 
ism which forbids the opening of the 
British Museum and the National Gal- 
lery on Sunday, out of tenderness for a 
few very highly-worked custodians (who 
already rest six days a week, and might 
as well rest also on the seventh), but 
makes no protest against the enormous 
extra strain imposed on thousands of 
railroad and steamboat employés, om- 
nibus-men and cabbies, by Sunday trav- 
elling—which on that one day is strict 
about keeping its sleek horses at rest in 
their comfortable stables, but expects 
cab-horses to be at hand in plenty to 
bear the burden of its church - going. 
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But, after all, life would be just intoler- 
able if people were always logical. And 
it is really a relief to escape for one day 
from the respectable dreariness of the 
Times, the pugnacious smartness of the 
Daily News, the ponderous partisanship 
of the Standard and the vulgar rhetoric 
of the Zelegraph, and to buy from one 
of the clamorously itinerant vendors a 
copy of the one well-written Sunday 
paper, the Observer, though it does cost 
fourpence. 

Soon after ten o’clock the West End 
streets begin to be alive in earnest with 
church - goers. Cross-currents of them 
flow in all directions; for it may be 
taken to be an almost universal rule 
that though there is hardly a terrace or 
a square that is not closely neighbored 
by a church or chapel, every dweller 
there is sure to have an individual pref- 
erence for some place of worship a mile 
or more away, to which he or she will 
perseveringly foot it or cab it in all wea- 
thers, crossing the path of the dwellers 
Near that distant edifice, who are per- 
forming a similar pilgrimage. This re- 
sults, of course, from the almost infinite 
variety of modes of performing the self- 
same Church-of-England service that 
naturally find room for development 
and attract congenial spirits in the vast 
ambit of this great bustling metropolitan 
London. High Church, Broad Church 
and Low Church, with all their respec- 
tive subdivisions—Ritualistic, High-and- 
Dry Anglican, Rationalistic, Evangelical 
(profanely styled “Jelly’’), and Revival- 
ist—have each their homes and votaries 
in every district, and pulpits almost with- 
in earshot of one another echo with a be- 
wildering variety of doctrinal conclusions 
drawn—the science and art of polemical 
theology must be left to say how—from 
one and the same set of data. Every 
inch of space in the wide area under the 
dome of St. Paul's cathedral is crammed 
when Canon Liddon is the preacher. 
Enthusiasm and earnestness are un- 
mistakably present in the glow of his 
intent eyes, the visible tension of every 
muscle, the vibration of his ringing voice, 
while for an hour, or maybe for an hour 
and a quarter, he keeps his hearers spell- 
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bound with a sermon so felicitously com- 
pounded of the essay and the oration, 
of eloquence and erudition, that being 
instructed becomes a genuinely pleas- 
urable process. Not far away, mean- 
while, on the other side of the valley 
now spanned by the Holborn Viaduct, 
Mr. Mackonochie, victim but survivor of 
many a struggle in the ecclesiastical and 
other courts with Protestant prosecutors, 
works away devotedly in the squalid, 
overcrowded district over which towers 
his tall church of St. Alban’s, and con- 
tinues to set before a large and loyal 
congregation the highest of High doc- 
trine, embellished by something more 
than the most ornate and copious ritual 
sanctioned by the Church of England 
and the judgments of Her Majesty’s 
Privy Council. It is said that one day 
a Roman Catholic, in quest of a church 
of his own religionists situate somewhere 
in those parts, stumbled by accident into 
St. Alban’s. At first, seeing the accus- 
tomed altar-lights and flowers, rood- 
screen, “stations” and other decora- 
tions, he supposed himself to be all 
right; but soon, vaguely suspecting that 
he had made a mistake, he applied to a 
verger with, “ Will you kindly tell me 
where is the Catholic church ?"’—" Here,” 
said the verger gravely, quite in earnest: 
“this is the Catholic church.” —“ No, 
but,” went on the Roman Catholic, “it 
is the church of Our Lady of Sorrows 
that I want.” —‘‘Oh, the Roman Catholic 
church, you mean?” replied the verger 
(calmly setting down that great institu- 
tion as merely one of several branches or 
varieties of the Catholic Church). ‘* You'll 
find it in So-and-so street, just outside 
there.” 

A little farther west, near the spot 
where, at the cityward end of noisy, 
bustling Oxford street, the indispensable 
Mudie, circulator of current literature of 
all kinds, drives a roaring albeit most 
silent and decorous trade, a plain, white- 
painted chapel receives the admirers— 
disciples would be too strong a word— 
of Mr. Stopford Brooke. Here, in sur- 
plice of snowy crispness and bands that 
never know a crumple, the author of that 
interesting sudtum in parvo, the Primer 
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of English Literature, discourses on ec- 
lectic morality that nobody can take of- 
fence at, and titillates the moral sense 
of his cultivated and generally well-to- 
do audience by his incisive but gentle- 
manly castigation of the foibles of the 
Society which spells itself with a capital 
S. Another half mile westward, and 
close together, clang in rivalry the tall 
steeples of St. Anne’s in Wells street 
and All Saints’ in Margaret street. Out- 
side both of these churches, about Sun- 
day -service time, stands a long row of 
cabs to fetch and carry congregations at- 
tracted from all parts of the town by the 
music, which has earned for the service 
of one of these churches the sobriquet of 
“the Sunday Pop” [-ular Concert], or by 
the elaborate though not extreme Rit- 
ual and High doctrine of the other. At 
these, as commonly in churches of the 
High school, the sexes are separated in 
the nave, men occupying one side and 
women the other, and all seats are free, 
the collections of the offertory made at 
every service being trusted, and success- 
fully, to provide the funds elsewhere ob- 
tained from pew-rents. The voluntary- 
offertory system seems indeed, wherever 
properly explained and worked, to be 
not only in principle the best, but in 
practice the most effective, means of 
collecting the funds required for the 
maintenance of a place of worship. The 
unattached, non-parochial chapels, how- 
ever —of which several specimens are 
fashionable with one or other set of 
Church-of-Englanders of the West End 
—rely mostly, if not entirely, on pew- 
rents. Notable among such chapels 
are St. Peter's, Vere street, where Fred- 
eric Denison Maurice preached so mas- 
terfully and worked so earnestly; St. 
James’s, Westmoreland street, where 
Haweis, liliputian moralist and musician, 
attracts crowds to his noon-day lectures 
(for sermons they can hardly be called) 
on the social moralities of the day, set 
forth with bewildering loquacity and fla- 
vored with a humor operating perhaps 
rather by astonishment than by surprise ; 
and no greater contrast could be found 
than in the third chapel we were about 
to name—Quebec—where Mr. Holland, 
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one of the queen’s honorary chaplains, 
and a son of Sir Henry the physician, 


expounds the doctrines of a somewhat, 


High-and-Dry ‘but living Anglicanism 
with a measured tranquillity of utterance 
that might at first (but will not long) be 
mistaken for frigidity, and an assured- 
ness of statement that yet contrives to 
steer clear of opinionativeness and to 
conciliate not only attention but respect. 

By one o'clock or thereabouts the re- 
ligious observances of the morning are 
over, and the West End streets are alive 
again with the scattering congregations, 
homeward bent for luncheon. The trains 
on the suburban lines, which for the 
last two hours have been intermitted, go 
briskly to work; the posts and chains— 
which in the streets adjoining sundry 
such very select and superior churches 
as St. George’s, Hanover Square, have 
been temporarily set up during service- 
time to bar the thoroughfaring of vul- 
garly noisy vehicles—are removed, and 
the public- houses open their doors to 
supply the midday beer. Drop into any 
of the St. James’s club-houses and you 
will now find a tolerably large sprinkling 
of members in the coffee- and morn- 
ing-rooms—at one table a hard-worked 
barrister, who rises early all the rest of 
the week, indulging in the pardonable 
luxury of a late and lazy breakfast; at 
another a. couple of old college friends, 
who haven’t met for years, discussing 
things new and old to ‘the accompani- 
ment of some excellently-broiled cutlets 
and a bottle of Beaune; and on a capaci- 
ous sofa in the morning-room the typical 
greedy reader (who abounds and flour- 
ishes in spite of Thackeray's Sob Pa- 
pers) with more than half the weeklies 
on, about and under his person, jeal- 
ously fearful lest before he has skimmed 
them all any of those half dozen gossip- 
ing Gallios who are gathered in the bow- 
window may tire of looking out at the 
passers-by and come prowling round the 
room in search of something (not too in- 
tellectual) to read. 

Meanwhile, in countless comfortable 
private houses, large, middling-sized and 
small, the great and benevolent institu- 
tion of Sunday luncheon is in full swing. 
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That “it’s a very good world that we live 
in” is true in more ways than the old 
thyme allows. There are multitudes of 
well-intentioned people who with infinite 
trouble dispense awkward and uncom- 
fortable benevolences; but there are oth- 
ers, happily not a few, who manage these 
things better, and contrive to please them- 
selves in giving pleasure. Such are they 
who, comfortably incomed and housed, 
keep open lunch on Sundays for bache- 
lors of their more intimate acquaintance, 
and barter the, to a man living solitary 
in furnished chambers, pleasant variety 
of a taste of home-life for the zestful 
stimulus of his about-town conversation. 
All too quickly the luncheon-hour speeds 
away, and the decks are cleared for the 
action of the afternoon. Not, of course, 
that even in Society (with a capital S), 
where conventionality and awesome def- 
erence to what Lowell felicitously calls 
“that meaner bully, old They'll say,” do 
their best to coerce everybody (and al- 
most every soul) into a decorous same- 
ness, there is no diversity of methods 
of disposing of these hours of a Sunday. 
Some hurry off—probably by the under- 
ground railway, because they don’t like 
employing a cabman on Sunday, and 
“the trains would be running anyhow, 
you know ’’—to the three-o’clock sermon 
at St. Paul's, or go to hear an anthem 
and perhaps see the princess of Wales 
at All Saints’ Church in Margaret street. 
A few teach in Sunday-schools, and in 
fine weather a good many stroll into 
Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens. 
Instances have also been known of hus- 
bands and wives going out for the mere 
pleasure of a walk together. But the 
institution, par excellence, of Sunday af- 
ternoon is a general staying-at-home — 
of the wives to receive the visits of per- 
ambulating men. Of men, mind; for 
the indulgence which is almost if not 
quite universally conceded to them in 
the matter of Sunday visiting (on the 
score of their supposedly having busi- 
ness-ties on week-days) is by no means 
So generally extended to their wives and 
sisters, who, if they adventure a Sunday 
call upon an ordinary acquaintance, are 
hot unlikely to find themselves confront- 
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ed with a look which says (more or less 
undisguisedly or veiledly), “What do 
you mean by coming to see me to-day, 
and interrupting my pet politician or 
painter or prattler (as the case may be), 
when you've got all the other half dozen 
afternoons of the week to pay your visits 
in?’ This stay-at-home custom, indeed, 
being properly observed, justifies its ex- 
istence by one natural and pleasant re- 
sult. The men feel so sure that the ladies 
they visit will be ‘“‘at home” that they go 
only to the houses where it will be a real 
pleasure to them to goin; which, in oth- 
er words, generally means the houses 
where they are really intimate and sure 


‘of a genuine welcome and the kind of 


talk they care about. And the visited, 
on their side, knowing this, feel tolerably 
confident that their afternoon levees and 
kettledtums (for the sociable teapot will 
be found standing on its own little table 
in the drawing-room any time between 
half-past four and six) will only be at- 
tended by the men who are most wel- 
come there. Some of the later droppers- 
in have spent an hour or two at ‘the 
Zoo,” more for the sake of the human 
animals congregated there, maybe, than 
of the caged ones; while others have 
lounged through a semi-private organ- 
recital in Albert Hall or wandered up 
and down the neighboring lawns and 
alleys of the Horticultural Gardens. Af- 
ter tea, in the long days of the season, 
Sunday Hill (a wedge-shaped bit of 
shady turf near the Achilles Statue in 
Hyde Park) will be found in all its glory. 
Tyburnia in its glossiest clothes swarms 
all about the Serpentine Bridge and the 
adjacent walks; so Mayfair and Belgra- 
via have invented Sunday Hill. Here, 
between six and seven o'clock on a 
summer Sunday evening, you may see 
a very epitome of Society. Cabinet min- 
isters and reigning beauties; men notable 
in the court of St. James and .the courts 
of Westminster, in arms, in sport, in “the 
House”’ and in the studio; women of 
birth and wit, and women who, for some 
occult reason or other, are for the nonce 
“the fashion,” with budding girls just 
opening into womanhood, and a sprink- 
ling of trim youngsters on leave from 
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Eton and Harrow spending Sunday with 
their “ people” in town,—make up a sort 
of self-invited garden-party in its way 
unique. 

Toward seven o'clock church - bells 


from all the quarters of the compass 


announce in tones of excruciating un- 
musicality the hour of evening service ; 
and it is only justice to add that the sum- 
mons is responded to by a considerable 
proportion of the householding commu- 
nity. Nowhere at the West End, though, 
will such a congregation be found assem- 
bled as in the big- porticoed building 
across the river called the Tabernacle, 
where Spurgeon’s homely but impressive 
eloquence, carried by a voice of marvel- 
lous melody and power into the farthest 
recesses of the gallery-tiers, holds spell- 
bound a vast audience of tradesmen, 
clerks, and working men and* women 
of all manner of occupations. 

Partly as a concession to the church- 
goers, and partly out of consideration 
for the servants, the ordinary week-day 
dinner is very commonly superseded on 
Sunday evenings by a more informal 
meal, mostly of cold things, at which 
morning-dress is allowed, casual friends 
who may have happened to drop in are 
kept as guests, and, people mostly wait- 
ing on themselves, a grateful unrestrain- 
edness of conversation reigns. It is no- 
ticeable, though, that Sunday dinner- 
parties are distinctly increasing in num- 
ber. There are people, no doubt—lead- 
ing actors and actresses, for instance— 
who have.no other evening but Sunday 
on which they are free to give and go to 
dinners; but such form a very small mi- 
nority of the mass, and the necessity of 
allowing some periodical rest to cook 
as well as coachman is likely to preserve 
the Sunday supper-system from general 
overthrow. Quite late—say from half- 
past ten o'clock till any time after mid- 
night—talk and tobacco fill the club- 
rooms of the “Cos” (-mopolitan) and 
Century. A good deal of nonsense has 
been talked and written, and a good 
deal of foolish mystery created, about 
these clubs, of whose privacy it is no 
abuse to say that they are nothing more 
nor less than easy-going (though by no 
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means easily -accessible). gatherings of 
men belonging mostly to the parliamen- 
tary, scientific (including scientific - mil- 
itary), legal and artistic divisions, held 
for the sheer pleasure of conversation. 

What an all-devouring monster this 
London is! Not only are its bricks 
and mortar seriously threatening to over- 
spread all England, but the mere descrip- 
tion of an infinitesimal fraction of the 
Sunday habits of a numerically incon- 
siderable proportion of its population 
has overspread so many pages as to 
leave but scant space for any picture 
of the country Sunday. 

If there are daughters in the family, 
the chances are that one at least of them 
will be up and away soon after cock-crow, 
first snatching an uncomfortable and soli- 
tary breakfast at a corner of the half-laid 
table, to assist in the Sunday teaching 
at the parish schools. Elementary in- 
struction in divinity is the staple on Sun- 
day mornings; and fearful and wonder- 
ful doubtless, could we but hear them, 
are many of the country children’s an- 
swers. Meanwhile — generally rather 
later than on week-days, but in some 
houses even earlier, in order to enable 
the servants to get off to church betimes 
—the family assemble, all in their Sun- 
day clothes, at the breakfast-table. The 
post has brought in a goodly batch of 
letters, those excellent substitutes for, or 
suggestives of, breakfast conversation ; 
for the ‘No Post on Sundays” of Lon- 
don has not yet been extended into the 
“provinces,” as the newspapers delight 
to call the country. 

Breakfast is hardly over before there 
ensuesa general getting-ready for church, 
for the odds are that the only available 
church is at least a mile away, and it is 
almost de rigueur to walk. Very pleas- 
ant the walk will be, though, down the 
lane’s tortuous windings, with a thick 
and not over-trim hedgerow crowning 
the bank on either side; then a short 
cut over three or four stiles and across 
a succession of meadow-lands and corn- 
fields, and so, under a weatherbeaten 
lych-gate, into the churchyard, thickly 
set with tombstones of all ages and sizes 
—not a few, probably, tilted and totter- 
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ing with decrepitude, and inscribed with 
quaint rhyming eulogies of departed lo- 
cal worthies and platitudes on the hack- 
neyed topics of life and death. The 
church itself is a weatherbeaten edi- 
fice, originally consisting of three almost 


equally high compartments—the gables, 


nave and aisles—dominated by a square 
squat tower, but patched by architects 
or builders of successive ages. according 
to the needs and in the styles of their 
times, till it stands a veritable historical 
document. Fortunately, the destroying 
hand of the so-called “restorer” has not 
yet been laid upon it, and within the old 
high pews still occupy the floor and gal- 
leries, and, posted in one corner of these, 
a parish beadle, armed with a long blue 
rod, still awes, and in case of need raps 
the heads of, the youngsters of the par- 
ish school. The morning-service will be 
of the longest, for the country-folk have 
come in from miles round, and in many 
cases cannot attend more than once in 
the day, so that they like to have all 
they can in a lump; but time will be 
found for many a cheery greeting and 
interchange of friendly inquiries as the 
congregation streams out, toward one 
o'clock, into the churchyard, and scat- 
ters to its luncheons and early dinners. 
In the afternoon the squire and his sons 
exchange their decorous frock-coats and 
tall hats for shooting-jackets and “ deer- 
stalkers,” and make a lounging tour of 
inspection of stable, gardens, farmyard 
and pastures. The old pony is given 
more apples than are good for him, the 
prospects of vegetables and wall-fruits 
are discussed, and the new calf and the 
sturdy short-horns have each their share 
of attention and indulgent criticism. Be- 
tween five and six o'clock the tea-table 
will not fail to reassemble all the mem- 
bers of the family, large and small; and 
afterward some will stroll off to church 
again—perhaps, for a variety, preferring 
the picturesque little edifice, half hidden 
among the trees on the farther side of 
the river and approachable only by the 
ferry, whose chimes come so alluringly 
mellow across the water. Between eight 
and nine o'clock there will be supper, and 
afterward, maybe, the younger members 
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of the family will gather round the piano to 
sing over their favorite hymns from the 
almost universally known collection call- 
ed Alymns, Ancient and Modern, or will 
indulge in the mildly intellectual amuse- 
ment of playing at “paper games,” the 
common name of a large variety of pas- 
times whese materials are the simple 
ones of pencils and. half-sheets of paper, 
the object being generally the co-opera- 
tive production of a sheaf of ridiculous 
stories, verses or drawings, each mem- 
ber of the party contributing a single 
line or fragment of a figure. It is the 
exception now-a-days to find all the 
week -day literature stowed away on 
Sundays, and the tables garnished with 
“goody’’ books and magazines of the 
Sunday-at-Home and Quiver class in- 
stead. “Sunday” music too is less rig- 
orously insisted on by the strait-laced- 
est, and even the vicarage piano may be 
heard uttering the music of a Wagner 
and a Schumann after the Sunday sup- 
per. Not but that there is still a good 
deal of conventional Sundayism surviv- 
ing. In London, for instance, and in the 
Liberty Hall of Clubdom, it is a rule of 
almost every club that the billiard- and 
card-rooms are not to be used on Sun- 
days; and even in one whose members 
are in the habit of thinking for them- 
selves, and where some accordingly find 
in their inner consciousnesses no suffi- 
cient reason against pursuing those 
branches of applied science all seven 
days of the week, the regulations of the 
club utter a faint protest by enacting 
that on Sundays the marker is not to 
attend in the billiard-room, so that any 
members who may choose to play must 
do their scoring for themselves. 

Of the special varieties of English Sun- 
dayism—such, for example, as Sunday at 
the universities, with its chitchat break- 
fasts, its stately “university sermon,”’ its 
afternoon walks and- anthems — space 
would fail me to write adequately. But 
they are a field that will repay the in- 
vestigation of the comparative observer 
of life and manners full as richly as does 
the study of provincial dialects the stu- 
dent of philology. W. D. R. 
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HE sound of voices in loud and an- 
gry discussion broke upon niy ears 
as I opened the door of the employment- 
room of the “ Help - Yourself Society” 
and walked into the apartment which 
was the scene of conflict. The occur- 
rence was by no means an unusual one, 
as I, being one of the committee, very 
well knew; and I found, as I expected, 
that though both voices seemed at first 
equally loud and excited, one of them 
was being used in self-defence, was much 
the firmer of the two, and belonged to the 
superintendent of the employment-room, 
Miss Clark. The other, which, besides 
being naturally somewhat above concert- 
pitch, now quivered with wrath and com- 
ing tears, was the weapon—and a sharp 
one too—of a cadaverous and gloomy- 
looking female, who stood in the mid- 
dle of the room arrayed in a waterproof 
cloak and a bonnet covered with a rusty 
black lace veil, which was festooned 
over one eye, but allowed the other to 
glare with unscreened fire at her foe, 
who was seated at the desk before her. 
“It’s an insult, that’s what it is!’’ were 
the first words I heard as I entered the 
room, and which came, of course, from 
the irate female in the waterproof. “To 
go and offer such a place to an educated 
lady, that rode in her own carriage once 
and had servants to wait on her!" 

Here the coming tears arrived in great 
force, much assisted by the recollections 
of departed grandeur. 

“Mrs. Allen,” said Miss Clark, getting 
up from hér desk with a sigh of relief as 
she saw me come in, “I cannot make 
places to order. I gave you a chance, 
and J think quite as good a one as you 
deserve: if you don’t choose to take a 
seamstress’s place I can’t help it: it is 
all I have for you.” 

“Didn't I tell you I wouldn’t do noth- 
ing menial ?”’ broke in the educated lady, 
drying her eyes on a very thirsty hand- 
kerchief. ‘I want to be a companion, or 
a housekeeper in some family of means.” 





“That's what every one wants who 
comes here,” said Miss Clark; “only 
there are no such places to be had in 
these times. People keep their own 
houses, if they have any to keep, and 
keep themselves company too.” 

“Then this place is a swindle, and I'll 
have the law of you for a set of impos- 
tors, promising to get places for ladies 
when you don’t do it!” said Mrs. Allen, 
drawing her cloak around her with great 
dignity. 

“As we don’t charge anything, it will 
be rather difficult to get damages from 
us,” said Miss Clark: “you know per- 
fectly well, Mrs. Allen, that all we do 
is pure charity.” 

“Do you call a person of my position 
an object of charity?’ shrieked Mrs. 
Allen. ‘ You’re no lady, and if I was 
as mean as you I'd like to die.” 

“If you’ve nothing else to say, Mrs. 
Allen, you had better go,” said Miss 
Clark; ‘‘and as we have nothing to suit 
you, and you have been here a good 
many times already, perhaps you will be 
kind enough not to come back again.” 

“I'll come every day, and sit here till 
I get a place where the value of my ser- 
vices will be appreciated,” replied the 
heroine of the waterproof loftily. “I 
guess I ain’t a-going for your orders.” 

“Perhaps you will go for mine, then,” 
said I, coming to Miss Clark’s assistance, 
“for I hear the janitor of the building 
coming up stairs, and it would not be 
pleasant to have him take you down, 
you know.” 

At this moment the janitor opened the 
door with the morning mail in his hand; 
and at the sight of his six feet of bone 
and muscle and fierce-looking red head 
Mrs. Allen pocketed her indignation, her 
education, her pride and her dirty hand- 
kerchief, and departed with a celerity as 
unexpected as it was delightful. 

“Well,” said Miss Clark as the door 
closed behind her, “I’m glad we've got 
rid of her, but I don’t suppose it will do 
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us much good: there will be plenty more 
just like her.” 

“I do not think we generally have ap- 
plicants quite as abusive as she,”’ said I, 
- “but I know they are often just as un- 
reasonable.” 

“Indeed they are,’’ said Miss Clark. 
“I’m sure I don’t know what they ex- 
pect. Of course we should like them all 
to get as good places as possible, but 
there are ten women and girls coming 
in here in the course of the day for 
places to one eniployer, as you know 
yourself, Mrs. Benson, and almost ev- 
ery one of them raises the same cry of 
‘Nothing menial.’ ”’ 

“And we never offer them a kitchen 
place, either,” said I: “we do not ask 
them to be cooks or housemaids.” 

“A great many of them cannot do 
anything half so useful,” said Miss 
Clark: ‘‘that Mrs. Allen, for instance. 
I wrote for her reference to the address 
that she gave me up in the country, 
and the answer was barely satisfactory : 
she might be able to sew pretty well, but 
certainly was not fitted for anything else. 
I thought I was hardly justified in offer- 
ing her the place I did, but she flew at 
me and said I had insulted her; and we 
were right in the middle of it when you 
came in.” 

“Was she the first one here this morn- 
ing?” said I, taking off my gloves and 
preparing for the morning’s work of re- 
ceiving and listening to the applicants 
for employment, which the ladies of our 
society took in turn once a week. 

“Yes,” said Miss Clark, ‘but there 
are a good many more in the waiting- 
room now.” 

I looked through the door leading to 
the other room, and saw that during the 
battle with Mrs. Allen the chairs round 
the wall and the coveted corner near the 
register had filled with women and girls 
to the number of perhaps a dozen or 
more. They were of all ages and sizes, 
of several nations and apparently a good 
many stations, from the reduced lady— 
a class always largely represented in our 
tooms, as being the one we specially de- 
sired to help—to the stout Biddy, who 





occasionally would wander in upon us, 
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and whom we always cordially invited to 
repair to the nearest intelligence-office. 

One of these, the only one in the room 
as it happened, bore down on me as soon 
as I appeared at the door. “It’s first-class 
cook — no washin’ nor ironin’ — I am,” 
she announced with a dignity suitable to 
her lofty position and gorgeous attire. 

Several of my senses immediately as- 
sured me that, whatever the truth of her 
other statements might be, that concern- 
ing washing was entirely reliable, and I 
disposed of this lady as quickly as pos- 
sible, and returned to my desk after see- 
ing her broad back and bird-of-paradise 
plume vanish down the stairway. 

The other occupants of the waiting- 
room now began to crowd up to the door 
near which I sat, and for more than an 
hour the chair by my desk was filled 
and my attention absorbed by a steady 
succession of women, every one of whom 
had her way to make in the world, whe- 
ther she knew how to make it or not; 
and those who did not know how to 
make it were unfortunately by far the 
larger number. 

They were nearly all persons unaccus- 
tomed to earning their living, who had 
been suddenly thrown upon their own 
resources by the hard times.. Scarcely 
one of them had ever learned anything 
more useful than fancy-work or making 
wax flowers, and in their present straits 
few of them seemed to know where to 
turn or what todo. Amidst all the mis- 
eries of their position, however —and 
sometimes with actual starvation not so 
very far from them — one fixed, unalter- 
able resolution animated them all: they 
would do “nothing menial,” and their 
unfailing demand was always for the 
vague, undefined position of “compan- 
ion,” “nursery-governess’’ or “house- 
keeper,” even with poor pay or none 
at all—just for a home; but where they 
would not have to call themselves *ser- 
vants”’ and would be “treated like one 
of the family.” No argument or per- 
suasion on my part could induce any 
of these women to look their circum- 
stances squarely in the face, and con- 
tent themselves with what they consid- 
ered an inferior position. 
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“Me wheel a baby-wagon!’’ said one 
girl, the daughter of a clerk in the cus- 
tom-house who had lost his place—an 
event which seemed to have taken his 
family entirely by surprise, though to a 
bystander it might not seem to be alto- 
gether an unprecedented one. “Oh no: 
I couldn't lower myself to that, not if I 
was starving.” 

I looked at her silently as she sat be- 
side me, and thought to myself that her 
worst misfortune was one that she her- 
self would probably never realize, and 
could perhaps hardly be held respon- 
sible for—namely, her folly. The place 
which I was trying to persuade her to 
apply for was one which I considered 
excellent as places go—almost too good 
for her indeed, as demanding some 
steadiness and experience; but as the 
lady in want of a nurse was to come 
herself that morning to see if we had 
any suitable person, I thought I would 
give the girl a chance, hoping for the 
best from the child of her hardworking 
father and her respectable, excellent, if 


somewhat over-indulgent, mother, whom 
I had known something of before. 

“T do not think that taking care of this 
poor little invalid child, or even wheel- 
ing its carriage in the street, ought to be 
considered as at all degrading, but quite 


the contrary,” said I. “It is a position 
of great trust and responsibility, and 
one where you will do good or harm 
according to the view you take of your 
duties.” 

“It’s making a regular servant of my- 
self,” said she, with a look of great dis- 
satisfaction on her pretty face. “I would- 
n't mind teaching a child or taking it out 
to walk sometimes, but to. dress and un- 
dress it, and stay with it all the time, why 
it’s just like a nurse!’’ 

“My dear girl,” said I to her, “you 
do not know enough to teach even the 
youngest child anything more than the 
alphabet: you cannot spell, you cannot 
write a decent hand, nor even speak 
correctly.” 

She colored violently and looked dis- 
pleased, but I did not mind that. If I 
could only put some common sense into 
her head, I knew it would be nothing but 
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true kindness in the end, even at the ex- 
pense of some damage to her feelings at 
present. 

As she sat swallowing this bitter but 
wholesome pill, or trying to, I heard foot- 
steps and a great rustling on the stairs, 
and presently a lady appeared on the 
threshold, who bowed to Miss Clark and 
then came up to me. “ Well, Mrs. Ben- 
son,” she said, “I do hope you've got 
some one for me this morning, for I'm 
just tired out with coming up those stairs 
day after day for nothing. I thought 
when I said that money was no object 
that I could certainly get what I want- 
ed, and now here it’s a week and my 
poor child hasn’t any nurse yet!” 

“I hope we may find some one to suit 
you to-day, Mrs. Stebbins,” said I, giv- 
ing her a chair. “Such a good place as 
yours ought to have been filled long ago 
if we had had any one sensible enough 
to appreciate it.” 

“That’s the way it looks to me,” said 
Mrs. Stebbins, sitting down and fanning 
herself, with a flushed, anxious look on 
her face. She was a handsome woman, 
about forty, with a naturally sweet ex- 
pression, though she was just now a 
little worried, and consequently rather 
out of temper. She was very richly 
dressed—somewhat too much so for the 
occasion—and looked exactly like what 
she was, a good-natured, kind-hearted, 
somewhat vulgar little woman, to whom, 
as she said herself, ‘money was no ob- 
ject.” 

This latter phrase had reached the 
ears of Marianne Brown, the young girl 
to whom I had been talking, and she in 
consequence had apparently made up 
her august mind that it might be worth 
while to parley with the lady who had 
used it. She accordingly advanced to- 
ward Mrs. Stebbins, and with a few words 
of explanation I left them to fall in with 
each other's views, or to fall out, which 
I considered much more likely. 

As I left them to go back to my desk 
my eyes fell on the figure of a young 
lady who had just come into the wait- 
ing-room, and who, after hesitating a 
moment and looking round at the other 
occupants of the room, seated herself 
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among ghem on one of the chairs by the 
wall. she did so she turned toward 
me and showed me a face which, though 
much changed and marked by lines of 
sorrow and care, I instantly recognized 
as one which had once been a familiar 
and always a welcome one to me. 

“Why, Miss West!” said I, going up 
to her and taking her hand, “‘is this real- 
ly you? It is indeed a long time since I 
have seen you. How are you? and how 
are your father and mother ?” 

“My mother is dead, Mrs. Benson,” 
said Miss West quietly: “she died a year 
ago; and my father is anything but well, 
I am sorry to say.” 

“T am truly grieved to hear it,” said I. 
“Come in the other room and let me 
know what I can do for you. I suppose 
you want some sért of housekeeper to 
help you in looking after your father 
and the family ; so come in the employ- 
ers’ room: this is only for applicants for 
places.” 

“Then it is the right one for me,”’ said 
she, “for I came to get a place my- 
self. Please let me stay here, Mrs. Ben- 
son.” 

She had evidently wound herself up to 
a certain pitch of self-control, which she 
meant to maintain, but I saw her tremble 
a little, though her face did not change. 

“Tf that is the case Iam very glad I 
happened to be here to-day,” said I as 
cheerfully as I could, though I was both 
surprised and shocked to see' the altera- 
tion in this bright young girl, who some 
years before had seemed to be riding on 
the tenth wave of prosperity and happi- 
ness. 

The change in her destiny had been 
as complete as it was unlooked for, and 
I could not but wonder as I listened to 
her whether such things often happened, 
or could happen, in any country but ours, 
for which the French proverb, “ Nothing 
is certain but the uncertain,’ must sure- 
ly have been specially designed. 

She told me her story, as far as it was 
necessary for me to know it, modestly, 
with some lady-like reserves, but without 
any false shame; and, though she could 
not entirely conceal the suffering that she 
endured, she had evidently made up her 
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mind to face it bravely, and to make the 
best of her hard lot without useless com- 
plaint or clamor. 

I was confirmed by her behavior in 
the very high opinion that I had always 
had of her. My husband and I had 
known her father and mother as neigh- 
bors for years. They were people of 
good family and refinement; and we 
were very sorry when they went to Eu- 
rope to finish the education of their three 
sweet children. From that time we saw 
little of them, as on their return they went 
to reside in the country for Mr. West’s 
health. Bessie at first would sometimes 
come to see me, but I had gradually lost 
sight of them almost entirely. 

She now told me that her father’s 
property, which had once been so large 
and seemed so secure, had first dimin- 
ished, then melted away with the ghast- 
ly suddenness which attended the dis- 
appearance of so many fortunes in the 
troubled times which had come upon us. 
Her mother had died, her father, always 
delicate, had gone down under his weight 
of sorrow and become a settled invalid, 
and Bessie and her younger sister and 
brother had been left to struggle with the 
family troubles as best they might. 

“My father boards in the country, 
where we used to live,” she said, “and 
my sister gives music-lessons—she had 
an excellent education in Germany—and 
that pays her expenses and some of my 
father’s; and my brother has a small 
place in the bank there, and that helps; 
but of course it is very necessary for me 
to do something as quickly as possible. 
Do you think I can get anything, Mrs. 
Benson ?” she added anxiously. “So few 
people know me here I do not know what 
to do about references, and yet I thought 
I should stand a better chance in a large 
city.” 

“Do not worry about that,” said I, 
“for I will be your reference myself.” 

“Oh, thank you: how good you are!” 
she said gratefully. 

“Do not thank me till I have really 
done something for you,” said I, smiling; 
“and I hope that will be very soon, but 
I cannot be positive. You may have to 
wait some time, though I will do all I 
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can, you may be sure. What do you 
wish to do?” And I looked somewhat 
disconsolately at her slight figure and 
little hands, expecting to hear the well- 
known “nursery - governess,” ‘ house- 
keeper,” etc. But I had reckoned with- 
out my host when I ascribed any such 
intention to Bessie West. 

“Beggars must not be choosers,”’ said 
she calmly. ‘I will do anything you can 
get me to do that I have strength and 
skill enough for.” 

“Anything not menial, I suppose,” 
said I, to test her still further. 

“Anything at all, menial or not,” said 
this marvel among women. “I must 
help my sick father and my young sister 
at any cost, and I shall not stand about 
such a trifle as my own pride. Do you 
think I could be a child’s-nurse, Mrs. 
Benson ?” 

I was about to answer this modest 
proposal when I was confronted by Mrs. 
Stebbins, who sailed in from the other 
room in a state of exasperation which ren- 
dered her almost speechless, while Mari- 
anne Brown hovered in the background, 
looking half saucy, half frightened. Mrs. 
Stebbins’s face was crimson with fatigue 
and annoyance, and the very feathers on 
her bonnet and her immense diamond 
earrings seemed to quiver in sympathy 
with their owner’s excitement. 

“Mrs. Benson,” said she, after paus- 
ing a moment to recover her voice and 
her breath, “this lady,”’ pointing to Ma- 
rianne, “is entirely too aristocratic for 
me, and comes of too high a family to 
give honest work for regular wages. She 
has just been good enough to inform me 
that she considered herself quite as good 
as the wife of a man who sold tenpenny 
nails for a living.” 

“It was only when she said that the 
daughter of a clerk had no call to be 
ashamed to wheel a baby-wagon,”’ burst 
in Marianne, but I waved her back, and 
she relapsed into sulky silence. 

Mrs. Stebbins continued loftily : “ It’s 
of no consequence, Mrs. Benson. I’m 
not ashamed of my husband’s having 
been in the hardware business, only I'd 
like to know if there is any one in this 
room to whom money is any object, or 
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who for any price whatever would con- 
descend to do anything menial?” 

And Mrs. Stebbins flung out her hands 
in a truly tragic manner, and stood gaz- 
ing round on the room and its shabby 
occupants with mingled sarcasm and 
despair. 

No one said anything for a moment 
or two: then Bessie West got up from 
the chair to which she had retired when 
Mrs. Stebbins appeared, and walking up 
to her said simply, “I will.” 

Mrs. Stebbins stepped back a pace and 
looked at her as if she did not believe 
her own ears, then rapidly ran her eyes 
over her from head to foot without say- 
ing a word. Bessie stood this inspection 
with her usual calmness, but I could see 
that she was taking in the situation on 
her own account, and observing Mrs, 
Stebbins quite as closely as the latter 
did her, though, being better bred, she 
conducted her operations less openly. 

“Do you really mean what you say ?” 
said Mrs. Stebbins at last. “I need a su- 
perior person, but you look like a lady.” 

“Then I should be the more likely to 
know how to deal with a lady,” said Bes- 
sie, smiling. “I dare say if you would try 
me we should get on very well together.” 

This graceful and good-tempered little 
speech did much to soothe Mrs. Steb- 
bins’s lacerated feelings, for her face 
brightened up, and she said less ab- 
ruptly, ‘Are you fond of children?” 

“Yes, I love them,”’ said Bessie, “and 
they almost always like me too.” 

A long pause, during which Mrs. Steb- 
bins sat down against the wall and med- 
itated, still looking at Bessie. ‘My poor 
child is partly paralyzed,”’ she said final- 
ly, “and is often very fretful. She is three 
years old, and she cannot walk a step 
yet, so she has to be carried a good deal; 
and when she goes out, unless I take her 
driving with me, she has to be wheeled 
in her own little carriage.” 

At this announcement she stopped, as 
if expecting a burst of offended dignity 
from Bessie, the baby-carriage having 
evidently been the stumbling-block in 
her former experiences; but as Bessie 
merely said, “Of course,” in the most 
matter-of-fact way, she went on to ex- 
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plain further the child’s condition, and 
what had to be done for it, and what 
she hoped could be done for it by 
careful nursing and training. To all of 
which Bessie listened with a real interest 
and sympathy, asking a question some- 
times which brought out further details, 
and winning upon the mother more and 
more by her feeling and sweetness. 

Neither did she seem at all wearied 
when Mrs. Stebbins several times in the 
course of her narrative left the beaten 
track and made excursions into the coun- 
try, as it were, giving many edifying de- 
tails of her past life and history, and then 
returning by the winding paths of her fu- 
ture hopes and intentions to the matter 
in hand. Bessie listened to all she had 
to say with a very proper desire to know 
something about the family into which 
she might possibly enter, though, as she 
saw that I approved of her opening ne- 
gotiations with Mrs. Stebbins, she was 
comparatively easy on that score, as in- 
deed she might be. 

Mrs. Stebbins was the wife of a highly 
respectable hardware-merchant who had 
built his fortunes upon a modest founda- 
tion of carpet-tacks and tin pans, had 
thence risen to tenpenny nails and par- 
lor stoves, and finally, through a lucky 
hit in the latter article, had arrived at 
his present pinnacle of grandeur, and 
prudently retired from the field. He 
now lived in a very fine house in a 
very fine street, had made several trips 
to Europe, and divided his time between 
the care of his property and various char- 
ities which looked to him for substantial 
help, and got it. 

All this information ‘was conveyed to 
Bessie in the somewhat disjointed man- 
ner natural to Mrs. Stebbins, after which 
that lady rose, and, drawing me into a 
corner, made some inquiries as to Bes- 
sie’s past history and circumstances, 
which I was able to answer in a man- 
ner as satisfactory to her as to myself. 

“She answered me about herself quite 
free and open whatever I asked her,” 
remarked Mrs. Stebbins, “but of course 
I had to know from some one else about 
her too, though she is a sweet, ladylike- 
looking girl; and if I was to go by faces 
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—which I never do for a nurse, Mr. Steb- 
bins having forbid it—I'd trust her any- 
where. But of course if you answer for 
her, that’s enough, and I guess I'll try 
her. The only trouble is, she’s almost 
too ladylike: don’t you think she’ll make 
a fuss about the baby-wagen, after all ?” 

“You had better ask her point-blank 
and settle it,” said I, quite secure in Bes- 
sie’s good sense, and justly so. 

“Certainly, I will take her out in the 
wagon,” said she promptly; “and I am 
quite strong enough to carry her about 
the house, and shall enjoy doing it, poor 
little thing! If you are not sure of me, 
Mrs. Stebbins,” she added, “let metry 
for a week and see how I get on.” 

This arrangement being satisfactory 
to all parties, it was agreed that Bessie 
should enter on her week’s trial the next 
day; after which-Mrs. Stebbins departed, 
much lightened of her cares, and bestow- 
ing a glance of scorn on Marianne Brown, 
who was still hanging round the other 
room. 

“T cannot thank you enough for your 
kindness, Mrs. Benson,” said Bessie West 
as she bade me good-bye. “‘ You do not 
know how discouraged I felt when I came 
in here, nor what your goodness has been 
to me.” 

“Your own sense and sweetness have 
done more for you than I have,” said I, 
“and will make you a happy and suc- 
cessful woman yet, if I am not much 
mistaken.” 

“T don’t know about happiness,” she 
said, looking away from me, “except 
that which comes from doing one’s duty. 
I hope to have that.” 

“T am sure you will,” said I. “Come 
and see me when you have time, and 
let me know how you are getting on.” 

And with a promise to do so she went 
away. 

After a short and by no means sweet 
interview with Marianne Brown, whose 
ideas and mine differed hopelessly as to 
the intrinsic worth of her character and 
the market-value of her services, she also 
withdrew, saying that she guessed she 
could do better for herself elsewhere, as 
we did not seem to have any places fit 
for her. 
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Miss Clark looked after her as the 
door closed, and then shook her head. 
“She’s one of the kind you can’t help,” 
said that experienced woman. “If you 
got her a place as queen of England 
she’d be out of it in a week;” and she 
continued her writing. 

One of the other ladies now arriving 
to relieve me, I resigned my place at 
the desk and went home. It is needless 
to say that I thought very often of Bessie 
West and her fortunes for the next few 
days. She had interested me deeply by 
her whole manner and the spirit in which 
she met her heavy troubles, and my hus- 
band, to whom I related the affair, was 
as much interested as I was. 

“Poor child!” he said. ‘“‘ Do not lose 
sight of her, Annie. We who have 
no children have a double duty to our 
neighbors to perform, and perhaps I 
can do something for the brother some 
day.” , 

I waited about a fortnight in vain for 
Bessie’s promised visit, and then deter- 
mined to go and see what had become 
of her, half fearing that perhaps she and 
Mrs. Stebbins had parted company, after 
all. I did not doubt her, but I thought 
that she might have found the duties too 
heavy even for her, willing as she was. 
I therefore put out my hand to ring Mrs. 
Stebbins’s door-bell in considerable un- 
certainty as to what news I should hear, 
when the door was opened by that ma- 
tron herself, with her bonnet on, ready 
to go out. 

“Why, Mrs. Benson!” she said with 
great cordiality, “I’m real glad to see 
you. Come right into the parlor. I sup- 
pose you came to see about Bessie?” 
and she led the way into a superb room 
and guided me to a sofa among the loots 
of bric-a-brac that filled every corner. 
“T'll send for her down,” she cantinued, 
“or perhaps you won’t mind going up 
into the nursery presently, as my little 
girl is rather ailing to-day. But first I 
must thank you with all my heart for 
that treasure of a girl. I never had such 
peace and comfort in all my life, and no 
airs nor graces, and the baby - wagon 
wheeled, and everything done just as 
I say, though she doesn’t need telling: 
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she is clever enough herself, and a real 
lady too. But come up and see her.” 

And as we went up the wide staircase 
Mrs. Stebbins continued to sing BeSsie’s 
praises, concluding with the declaration 
that she should never part with her if 
money could keep her; with which an- 
nouncement she flung open the nursery- 
door, saying, “ Here is a friend come to 
see you, Bessie, and I hope you'll keep 
her to lunch, for I’ve got to go out now, 
I’m sorry to say.” Then, with a look at 
her child, a kind little nod to Bessie and 
a good-bye to me, she considerately de- 
parted, and I sat down in the chair which 
Bessie brought me. 

“T hope you did not think me ungrate- 
ful for your kindness, Mrs. Benson,” she 
said, “or that I forgot you were so good 
as to ask me to come and see you. | 
have only been waiting for a chance to 
do so, but I have not been able to go 
out except with Isabel since I came, and 
then only for a short time. She cannot 
bear much, poor little dear!” 

And she looked affectionately at a very 
small and delicate child whom she held 
in her arms, and whose little pale face 
rested against her shoulder. 

“T thought that I had better come and 
look after you a little,” said I, “but you 
seem to be getting on nicely.” 

“Oh yes, indeed. No one could be 
kinder than Mrs. Stebbins, and then the 
child is so sweet I could not help loving 
her. Is she not a dear little thing, Mrs. 
Benson?” And she drew down the blank- 
et in which she was wrapped and leaned 
toward me that I might see her better. 
She looked at me solemnly with her great 
dark eyes, and then turned away, put- 
ting up her arm to Bessie’s neck. She 
took the little hand in hers and kissed it, 
then tucked the blanket carefully round 
her feet and sat down before the fire. 

The room was a large, cheerful one, 
prettily furnished, with a white bed in 
one corner, beside which stood a crib. 
Toys of every kind which the little in- 
valid could use lay on the tables and the 
shelves of a child's bookcase, while a 
large picture-book of the most gorgeous 
description was spread open on a chair 
beside Bessie. She now took it up and 
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held it so that the child could see it, 
slowly turning over the leaves as she 
talked to me. 

“Yes, I take the whole care of her,” 
she said. ‘I dress and undress her and 
feed her, and give her her medicine, and 
have even undergone the frightful ordeal 
of wheeling the baby-wagon without feel- 
ing as degraded as I should have done.” 
And she smiled. 

“No,” said I, “ you don’t look a bit the 
worse; but does not Mrs. Stebbins take 
her out in the carriage with her some- 
times ?” 

“Not often,” said Bessie, “for her fa- 
ther and mother, quite old people, live 
here with her, and they generally go. 
They take a great deal of Mrs. Steb- 
bins’s time and attention, and that is 
why I have so much responsibility with 
the child. Not that I mind it or wish 
for less: the more I do for her the more I 
want to do, and I am so anxious for her 
to get well I feel as if I must fight the 
disease inch by inch; and I do believe 
I can do a great deal, just by care.” 

Here the child began to fret and move 
uneasily on Bessie’s lap. The picture- 
book seemed to have no further attrac- 
tion, and various toys which were pre- 
sented in turn were rejected with dis- 
dain. Finally, the little piping voice ut- 
tered something in what was to me an 
unknown tongue, but which Bessie im- 
mediately translated into a demand for 
her work-box. This was accordingly 
produced, and, all the sharp things hav- 
ing been taken out of it, Isabel was bol- 
stered up with pillows in a corner of the 
sofa and proceeded to rummage it to her 
heart’s content, while Bessie, taking up 
some sewing, went on talking to me. 

She told me what she had been able 
to do for her father, and what a relief it 
was to think that she could provide him 
with so many more comforts and keep 
her young sister from working beyond 
her strength. 

“You are a good girl,” I said, “and 
have borne your troubles nobly; but I 
hope the worst of them are over now, my 
dear. You have taken a position and 
duties which you are well fitted for, and 
in which you will make yourself appre- 
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ciated; and indeed have already. The 
care and training of children is part of 
the natural duty of woman, and it is no 
credit to our sex that so many of them 
despise it and call it ‘menial.’”’ 

“There is nothing menial about it,” 
said Bessie, as much interested in my 
peroration as I was. “To make a little 
child a good, healthy man or woman is 
to do a fine thing, I think. And then 
what a comfort they are, with their little 
innocent ways, when one is unhappy !” 

As she said this quite simply, I thought 
of what she had said about happiness the 
last time I saw her, and I made up my 
mind that some of her troubles—and not 
the least of them, either — Bessie West 
thought well to keep to herself. 

And perhaps she might have done so 
for ever, as far as I was concerned, had 
not Fate apparently decided otherwise ; 
for at this moment the child, who had 
for some time preserved that preternat- 
ural silence which always means mis- 
chief, uttered a little cry of delight, and 
poking her tiny fingers still farther into 
a slit in the lining of Bessie’s work-box, 
allowed a photograph which she had 
dragged from it to fall on the floor. It 
slid over near me, and I stooped and 
picked it up. AsI did so I saw that it 
was a picture of a young man with dark 
hair and beard; but this was all I did 
see, for Bessie, looking very pale, took 
it from my hand almost before I had 
touched it. She looked at it for a mo- 
ment so quietly that I made some little 
jesting remark about the suspicious na- 
ture of the hiding-place she had chosen, 
when, to my utter surprise, she flung 
herself down on her knees at my side 
and burst into such a tempest of tears 
as none but your usually calm, self-pos- 
sessed women ever shed. 

“My dear child,” said I, putting my 
arm round her, “what is the matter? 
Do not cry so terribly, but speak: you 
know I will help you if I can.” 

“No one can," she said sobbing: “I 
must bear it myself alone; only some- 
times I feel as if I could not. I have not 
allowed myself to look at that picture 
for six months,” she added, trying to re- 
cover herself and wiping her eyes, ‘and 
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suddenly seeing it broke me down. Do 
excuse me for my ill-manners, Mrs. Ben- 
son.” And she tried to smile as she rose 
from her knees and went toward the 
child, who was beginning to wail pit- 
eously in sympathy and stretch out her 
little arms to be taken. Bessie took her 
up and walked up and down the floor 
hushing her, and seeking to quiet her 
own grief also, by the petting and kiss- 
ing she bestowed on her. After a while 
the little thing dozed off, and Bessie laid 
her softly in her crib, and, after watch- 
ing her a moment, went toward the sofa, 
took the picture and slipped it back into 
its place in the work-box, which she 
closed. 

‘““Come here,”’ I said to her, taking her 
hand and drawing her down again be- 
side me: “do not turn away from me. 
I like you, and feel a real interest in 
you. Tell me what all this is about. 
Is he dead?” 

“No.” 

“Well, what is it, then ?” 

Little by little she told me the whole 
story, evidently feeling the comfort of 
speaking out after her long, silent suf- 
fering. What she said was briefly as 
follows : 

The man whose picture I had seen 
was the son of an early friend of her 
father’s, now dead. He had met them 
travelling and renewed the acquaint- 
ance, recalling his father’s name to Mr. 
West’s remembrance, and asking for a 
continuance to himself of his friendship ; 
which was gladly granted. He had shown 
his liking for Bessie from the first, had 
visited her, steadily, written to her, and 
treated her with open devotion. He lived 
alone in the city, having no relatives but 
some distant ones living in Europe, and 
he came up constantly to see Bessie in 
her country home. Just about the time 
when her father’s troubles began he paid 
her a pleasant little visit, which it was ar- 
ranged he was to repeat in a very short 
time. This he did not do, but wrote her, 
saying that he was detained by business, 
but would see her soon. That was the 
last she ever heard from him, and a few 
weeks later she saw his name in the list 
of passengers to Europe. 
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“ He vanished like a dream,” she said, 
sighing. 

“Like a nightmare, you mean," said 
I indignantly. “Don’t think any more 
of him, my dear: he is not worth it.” 

“I do not blame you for thinking he 
deserted me because we had lost our mon- 
ey,” said she: “that is the common-sense 
view to take of it, but I suppose I have 
no common sense, for I do not think so,” 

“What do you think, then?” said I. 

“I do not know what to think, except 
that he never could do anything base or 
unworthy. John Warren was a good man 
and true, if ever there was one. But he 
is lost to me, whatever the cause, and I 
must try and forget myself in others. 
That is all that is left to me.” 

“You are too young to feel so,”’ said 
I: “you must set yourself to forget him.” 

She rose to her feet and looked me 
straight in the eyes. “I never shall for- 
get him,” she said quietly —so quietly 
that I knew she meant it. 

I rose too, for it was time for me to go. 
“Then I will say no more,” said I; “ only 
that it is just possible that my husband 
might find some trace of him. Would 
you like him to try?” 

“Yes,” she said, after thinking a mo- 
ment: “anything is better than uncer- 
tainty. I should consider it a great kind- 
ness—not the first I have to thank you 
for.” 

“Very well, then,” said I, kissing her: 
“if that is all I can do for you, I will do 
it. Come and see me whenever you can.” 

She promised, and I went away with 
my heart full of pity for her and anger 
against the man who, I had no doubt, 
had deliberately thrown her over when 
she ceased to be a good match. I felt 
quite sure that my husband would dis- 
cover nothing about him which would 
hold out a probability of his ever return- 
ing to Bessie, and I had settled in my 
own mind how I would tell her of his 
faithlessness as gently but decidedly as 
possible, so that her pride might help 
her to overcome this most unfortunate 
attachment. 

But my calculations were somewhat 
disturbed by the fact that no trace what- 
ever, not the faintest, could be discover- 
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ed of him by any means in my husband's 
power, though he tried faithfully in many 
directions to obtain some information of 
him. It seemed as if the earth had open- 
ed and swallowed him up. We could not 
even learn if he were in this country at 
all, or in Europe. 

“Warren is not at all an uncommon 
name,” said my husband: “I can find 
plenty of John Warrens, but none of 
them is the right one.” 

So the winter and spring passed away. 
Bessie came sometimes to see me, look- 
ing peaceful if nothing more. The child 
improved rapidly under her faithful care, 
and clung to her with an affection which 
was touching to see, and which she ful- 
ly returned. And as for Mrs. Stebbins, 
it seemed as if her gratitude knew no 
bounds, and its substantial expression 
was often more than Bessie would re- 
ceive. The first time that her child 


walked three little tottering steps to 
meet her, upheld by Bessie’s careful 
hand, the happy mother burst into tears 
of joy, and, taking them both in her 
arms, kissed them with almost equal 


affection. That evening Mr. Stebbins 
came into the nursery, and, thanking 
Bessie for her devotion to his child, 
which he said he felt no money could 
repay, nevertheless begged her to ac- 
cept a small mark of his gratitude, and 
handed her a check which relieved her 
of all care on her father’s account for 
many a day to come. About this time 
my husband, who had business relations 
in the country town in which the Wests 
lived, managed to get Bessie’s brother 
a better position in the bank in which 
he was employed, so that things looked 
altogether brighter for them. 

At last, one day at the end of June, 
Bessie came to bid me good-bye for the 
) Summer. They were going to travel, 
she said, for a time, and then settle 
down somewhere at the sea-shore, they 
had not decided yet where. She had 
the child with her, as it could now walk 
quite easily, and she made me observe 
its improvement in this and other re- 
Spects with delighted satisfaction. The 
doctor said that sea-bathing was all that 
was necessary to effect a perfect cure. 
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“You have done everything for her, 
Bessie,”’ said I. 

“She has done quite as much for me,” 
said Bessie: ‘‘she is my best consolation. 
—Come, Pussy,” she added to the child, 
“*kiss Mrs. Benson good-bye, for we must 
go.” 

“T hope you will have a pleasant sum- 
mer, my dear,” I said. 

“And you too,” said she: “ perhaps’ 
we shall meet somewhere.” 

“T hardly think so,” said I. “Mr. Ben- 
son thinks he is more comfortable at 
home, and we do not expect to go any- 
where; so good-bye till the autumn. | 
Enjoy yourself as much as you possibly 
can, and try to forget the past; it is by 
far the wisest way.” 

“There is no doubt of that,”’ said she 
smiling; but as I watched her walking 
down the street, with the child’s little 
figure trotting beside her, I called my- - 
self an old fool for my pains, for Bessie 
West was a woman who could not for- 
get, and my advice was about as useful 
as if I had told her to change the color 
of her eyes. 

The summer days grew hotter and 
longer, the city more and more empty; — 
still, we adhered to our resolution of stay- 
ing in town, exchanging many congrat- 
ulations upon our wisdom in preferring 
our large, cool house to the small, close 
rooms of summer resorts, when a smart 
attack of the gout, to which my husband 
was subject, made us doubt if we had 
been so wise after all; and as the doc- 
tor had no doubt whatever, but ordered 
us off at once, there was nothing to do 
but obey him, which we did in all pos- 
sible haste. 

We had chosen Narragansett Pier as 
a place which always agreed with both 
of us, and my husband began to get bet- 
ter immediately, and in a very few days 
was able to leave the house and walk 
about as usual, to my great delight. We 
started one afternoon on a matrimonial 
stroll, which we had extended as far as 
Indian Rock, when my husband pro- 
posed that we should sit down and enjoy 
the view if we could find a nook unten- 
anted by lovers—one which an old mar- 
ried couple like ourselves might venture 
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to appropriate. We accordingly seated 
ourselves modestly in a spot which, being 
open to public observation, we thought 
might not be wanted, and gazed to our 
hearts’ content on the lovely sights 
around us. 

“What are you looking so hard at 
those people for?’’ said I after a while, 
observing my husband's attention fixed 
on a group at some distance from us, 
which consisted of a girl, a young man 
and a child, all seemingly so much in- 
terested in each other as to pay no at- 
tention whatever to anything going on 
around them. 

“TI was thinking,” said my husband 
with a smile, ‘of the beautiful stead fast- 
ness and constancy of the female sex, 
as often enlarged upon by my dear wife 
and now illustrated by what I see before 
me. That young woman down yonder, 


so engrossed with her new cavalier, is 
no other than Bessie West, the forsaken, 
the heartbroken.” 

“Bessie West!” said I, jumping up 
and straining my near-sighted eyes to 
try and distinguish her features. ‘* Bes- 


sie West with another man! I don't 
believe it! I will go straight down there 
and see for myself.”’ 

“Softly, softly!" said my husband, 
laughing and holding my arm fast: “don’t 
spoil sport, Annie. You won't go there 
at all, but you and I will quietly jog home 
again and say nothing to anybody. Why 
should not the poor girl console herself 
if she can? Did you not always advise 
her to?” 

“Why, yes,” said I ruefully, “only I 
never theught she would do it so soon.” 

“Well, you ought to be pleased that 
she followed your directions so quickly. 
To-morrow we will find her out, and no 
doubt she will tell you all about it.” 

And, laughing heartily, my husband 
helped me down the rocks and we went 
home to tea. 

The next morning I sallied forth bright 
and early, and took my way to the “Stu- 
dio,” that general resort of the visitors to 
the Pier, and the place where I consid- 
ered it most likely that I should find 
Bessie or some of the Stebbins family. 
I had declined my husband’s company, 
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as he was inclined to treat the whole 
matter of Bessie’s sudden change of base 
with ill-timed levity, as I thought, and I 
did not feel as if I could bear his jokes 
on the subject of my wasted sympathy 
and the woeful fall from her pedestal of 
my model of female constancy. 

Neither Bessie nor any of the Steb- 
binses were in the Studio, so I went out 
at the back of it and walked along the 
beach looking for them. I did not have 
to look far, for, seated on a shawl spread 
out on the sand, with a white umbrella 
over their heads, were Bessie and Isa- 
bel, busily occupied in building a tower 
of pebbles, and unaccompanied by the 
interloper of the evening before. As I 
observed this fact I thought to myself 
that perhaps I had been too hasty after 
all, and that he was merely a chance 
acquaintance, in spite of his devoted 
manner, 

As my shadow fell on them Bessie 
looked up, then hastily put aside the 
umbrella and rose to meet me, with 
such a happy, delighted face that I 
could not help feeling pleased in my 
turn, and sat down beside her much 
mollified on the whole. She looked so 
blooming, so animated, so full of life 
and sparkle, that I scarcely recognized 
the pale, quiet girl of a few weeks ago. 
I could not grudge her her happiness, 
but I was resolved to find out from what 
the wondrous change in her proceeded; 
so I remarked, in answer to her eager 
question as to how long we had been 
at the Pier, “ We have been here several 
days, but I did not know you were here 
till yesterday afternoon, when Mr. Ben- 
son and I saw you on the rocks with 
your new friend. I was glad to see you 
enjoying yourself so much.” 

“New friend!” said Bessie, coloring a 
little. ‘Why, that was not a new friend: 
that was John Warren. He’s come back.” 
And she sat smiling and looking at me as 
if this bewildering piece of intelligence 
was the most natural thing in the world. 

“Well, I declare!” said I, after sitting 
silently staring back at her for a mo 
ment. “You aggravating girl!” and I 
gave her a hearty kiss, though it was ra- 
ther a public place for such a demonstra- 
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tion. “ Here you sit, looking as if it were 
quite an ordinary thing for people to rise 
from the dead, as it were, and come 
walking back to their friends when ev- 
ery one has been hunting themselves 
crazy for them! And here have I been 
thinking you fickle and changeable, and 
Goodness knows what all! Where did 
he drop from? and where has he been 
keeping himself, if I may make so bold 
as to inquire? In Europe?” 

She laughed and gave my hand a lit- 
tle squeeze. “I have had him a whole 
happy week,” she said, “but I ought to 
have remembered that it must seem 
strange to you, coming on us so sud- 
denly. He never went to Europe at all 
—it was some one else of the same name 
—and he never knew we had lost our 
money. He lost all his own, and wrote 
to tell me of it, and I never got the let- 
ter; and he thought my father had pre- 
vented me from answering it, and he 
was too proud to write again. Does it 
not seem almost ridiculous?” she added. 
“Here we have been, each imagining 
the other as living in the lap of luxury, 


and all the time I was a nursery-maid 
and he was an hotel-clerk!” 

Here the child, who had been quietly 
playing in the sand, suddenly scrambled 
to her feet and trotted off as fast as her 
little legs could carry her along the 


shore. Bessie made a movement to fol- 
low her, but desisted as she saw her 


steering her course toward a tall young. 


man, who caught her up and, swinging 
her on his shoulder, came prancing along 
amid shrieks of delight from Isabel. 

“Here he comes now,” said Bessie, 
watching them evidently with some fears 
for her little charge, and as they drew 
Nearer she went to meet them and be- 
guiled Isabel down from her perilous 
elevation, 

In a few minutes we were all chatting 
together as cozily as possible, Mr. War- 
ren seeming to take me into his confi- 
dence as a matter of course, and in a 
way which gratified me very much, in- 
terested as I was in Bessie’s welfare. 
He was a fine-looking young fellow, 
with a frank, straightforward manner 
that was very attractive. 
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“When I think how nearly I-lost her,” 
he said, looking at Bessie, ‘and for what 
stupid nonsense, I could tear my hair out, 
Mrs. Benson—I could indeed, only ittakes 
too much time from pleasanter occupa- 
tions. And then when she came to the 
hotel here she was with such a grand 
party that I was frightened to death to 
let her see me behind the desk in the 
office giving out door-keys and so on, 
not knowing that she too was a ‘me- 
nial,’ as a lady was kind enough to call 
me the other day; eh, Bessie?’ and he 
squeezed the little hand that was round 
the child. 

“As if I ever was a snob in my palm- 
iest days,” said Bessie, laughing, “or 
would have thought a bit the less of you 
if I had found you sweeping a crossing.” 

“By Jove! it’s a wonder you didn’t, 
for I came mighty near doing that same 
just after I was cleaned out,’’ said he sol- 
emnly. ‘I was balancing that illustrious 
career against the position of car-con- 
ductor in my own mind, and came to 
the conclusion I had not the necessary 
talent for the one nor influence to get 
theother. Howawfully hungry I used to 
be just about those days! But that did- 
n't last long,” he added quickly, seeing 
thé tears come into Bessie’s eyes. “I 
soon came across Thompson, you know. 
—That was a man whose hotel I always 
stayed at in Florida when I was a rich 
loafer and used to go down there shoot- 
ing, Mrs. Benson.—So Thompson, when 
he heard I'd had a bad fall like Humpty 
Dumpty, invited me to come down with 
him and stay the winter. I told him I’d 
work it out if he wanted a bootblack or 
a porter or anything; so then he said 
he was looking for a hotel-clerk, but he 
didn’t know whether I would like to go 
in for that sort of thing. I told him I 
was ‘going in’ for regular meals and 
a decent coat to my back; so we soon 
struck a bargain, and I stayed with him 
that winter, and came to his other hotel 
this summer.” 

“Are you going back next winter to 
Florida?” I asked. 

“Yes, but I’ve got a position on a rail- 
road; so Thompson and I, with many 
tears, have agreed that we must part. 
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I sha’n’t be alone, though —shall I, 
Bessie ?"’ 

She smiled, but she gave a little sigh as 
she stooped down and kissed the child. 

I kissed her too as I rose to go home. 
“Poor little chicken !” said I, “ you don’t 
know what a deadly conspiracy is going 
on against your future peace.” 

“Oh, I don't mean to be a tyrant,” 
said Mr. Warren, laughing. ‘‘ These two 
inseparables shall meet again when I get 
a holiday and bring Bessie North in the 
summer, and when Isabel comes to visit 
us in winter; but Bessie has done all the 
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good she could do to this small woman, 
and if she stayed with her any longer 
she would only spoil her. If any one is 
to be spoiled, I think it had better be me, 
I always was unselfish !” 

We all laughed. " 

“Well,” I said, “I hope Bessie will like 
her new place as well as the one I got 
her, but I doubt it.” 

“You forget,” said Mr. Warren grave- 
ly, “that though she may not have such 
a swell time in some respects, I have one 
great inducement to offer: she shall do 
‘nothing menial.’ ”’ 
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WO shining examples of female con- 
jugal devotion stand out prominent- 
ly in our Revolutionary annals—the Ba- 
roness Riedesel and Lady Harriet Ac- 
land. The life of the former has been 
given with accuracy in her Leffers and 
Journals : that of the latter has never 
been narrated either with fulness or cor- 
rectness. To supply this defect is the ob- 
ject of the present paper. 

Lady Harriet, as she was commonly 
called, was the fifth daughter of Ste- 
phen, first earl of Ilchester, and a cous- 
in of the celebrated Charles James Fox. 
She was born on the 3d of January, 1750. 
Her fulk name was Christian Henrietta 
Caroline Fox Strangways, and she was 
married in September, 1770, to John 
Dyke Acland of Columb-John, Devon- 
shire. Her elder sister was the Lady 
Susan O’Brien—mentioned in Graydon's 
Memoirs and in the writer's Life of Sir 
William Fohnson—who in June, 1765, 
was, with her husband, a recipient of the 
courtly hospitality of the baronet at John- 
son Hall. By her marriage with Willian 
O’Brien, an actor, in the spring of the pre- 
vious year, she had alienated her family, 
and had consequently sailed with her 
husband for America, arriving in New 
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York in April. Sir William Johnson was 
advised of their arrival by her uncle, the 
first Lord Holland, who in April wrote 
to him detailing the circumstances of the 
marriage, and requesting his friendly of- 
fices for his niece, who had “just emi- 
grated ta the wild woods of America.” 
From letters of Lady Susan in the wri- 
ter’s possession it appears that her host 
and his Indian wife did everything in 
their power to render their visit agree- 
able, and that the baronet was equally 
at home whether entertaining the rude 
savage or the scion of a noble house. 
Molly Brant is spoken of particularly as 
a ‘“‘well-bred and pleasant lady,” who in 
many a ramble with her ladyship proved 
a “delightful companion.” Nor was this 
kindly feeling entirely one-sided. So 
much did his high-born guest interest 
Sir William in her favor that shortly af- 
ter Lady Susan and her husband return- 
ed to New York he wrote a letter to Lord 
Holland begging that the young couple 
might be again received into the good 
graces of his family — urging, among 
— things, that O’Brien seemed to be 

“very worthy young man, possessing 
in the highest degree the affections of 
his wife.” 
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Lady Harriet appears to have been full 
as warm-hearted and romantic as her sis- 
ter, and, although her affections did not 
lead her into defying the opinions of her 
family and making a runaway match, yet 
her conjugal love was equally shown by 
her braving the perils of a long ocean- 
voyage and enduring the trials and hard- 
ships of a camp-life in an enemy's coun- 
try rather than be separated from the 
husband of her choice. 

When Burgoyne made up his staff for 
his contemplated campaign in America, 
he selected to command the grenadiers 
Major Acland, an officer greatly in his 
confidence and possessing high profes- 
sional attainments and brilliant courage. 
Lady Harriet, like the Baroness Riede- 
sel, refusing to allow her husband to 
brave the perils of war alone, insisted 
upon accompanying him to Canada, 
where they arrived on the last day of 
June, 1776. Late in the fall of that year 
the major, leaving his wife in Montreal, 
occupied Chambly with the Twentieth 
regiment of foot. Soon after taking up 
his quarters in that fort he fell danger- 
ously ill; and it was here, while lan- 
guishing in a miserable log hut and des- 
titute of the commonest comforts of life, 
that he was nursed back to health by his 
faithful wife, who upon hearing of his 
condition, in the face of the rigors of an 
unusually severe Canadian winter and 
of her own precarious state of health, 
had hurried on in an open sled to at- 
tend him. 

On the opening of the campaign the 
following year the army left its winter 
quarters, which it was destined never 
again to occupy, and pushed on to Ti- 
conderoga. Lady Harriet, however, re- 
Mained behind in Montreal, her hus- 
band, in view of the certain hazards of 
the approaching campaign, positively re- 
fusing her permission.to be his compan- 
ion. But chance soon afforded this in- 
domitable woman an opportunity of dis- 
regarding his commands. In the action 
of the 7th of July, at Hubbardtown, Ma- 
jor Acland was badly wounded. No 
sooner was this known by his wife than 
she left Montreal, and having by the 
courtesy of General Carleton been af- 
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forded every facility for passing up Lake 
Champlain, she rejoined her husband at 
Skeensborough (Whitehall), whither he 
had been conveyed after the action of 
the 7th. After his recovery, which he 
owed in all probability to the careful 
nursing of his wife, he had no longer 
the heart to separate her from him; and 
as soon as the army arrived at Fort Ed- 
ward he obtained for her use a two- 
wheeled tumbril which had been con- 
structed by the artificers of the artillery 
—a vehicle somewhat similar to the car- 
riages used a century since for the mails 
upon the great roads of England. Dur- 
ing the day she travelled with the bag- 
gage-train in the rear of the army, and 
at night she shared her husband's tent, 
which, as Major Acland commanded 
the grenadiers, was always the most ad- 
vanced post. Indeed, it was this latter 
circumstance that just before the army 
crossed the Hudson led to an accident 
which had nearly proved fatal to both 
husband and wife. Major Acland being 
with the advanced guard, and therefore 
compelled to be constantly on the alert, 
kept a lighted candle in his tent through- 
out the night. It chanced, while the ma- 
jor and his wife were asleep, that a favor- 
ite Newfoundland dog in moving round 
upset the candle, which, rolling to the 
side of the tent, set it on fire. Fortu- 
nately, an orderly sergeant who was on 
guard close by rushed in at great risk to 
himself and dragged out the first person 
he caught hold of. This proved to be 
the major himself, who in turn, fearing 
for ‘his wife’s safety, ran back in search 
of her. The latter, however, had already 
made her escape by creeping under the 
walls of the tent into the open air; and 
the faithful sergeant, dashing in once 
more, again rescued his officer, though 
not before the latter had been severely 
burned about the face and arms. All their 
camp-equipage—everything, in fact, ex- 
cept the clothes in which they had slept 
—was destroyed, but, as Burgoyne re- 
marks, “it altered neither the resolution 
nor cheerfulness of Lady Harriet, and 
she continued her progress, a partaker 
of the fatigues of the advanced corps.” 
Nor was it in her wifely devotion alone 
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that her humanity was shown. She was 
not only the idol of her husband, but, to- 
gether with the Baroness Riedesel, elicit- 
ed the admiration of the whole army. 
She was continually making little pres- 
ents to the officers and privates of her 
husband's corps whenever she had any- 
thing among her stores that she thought 
would gratify them. In return, she re- 
ceived from them every attention which 
could mitigate the hardships she daily 
encountered. 

The next call upon her fortitude was 
of a different nature, and more distress- 
ing because of longer suspense. ‘On 
the march of the 19th of September,” 
writes General Burgoyne, “the grenadiers 
being liable to action at every step, she had 
been directed by the major to follow the 
route of the artillery and baggage, which 
was not exposed. At the time the action 
at Freeman’s Farm began she found her- 
self near a small uninhabited hut, where 
she alighted. When it was found the ac- 
tion was becoming general and bloody, 
the surgeons of the hospital took posses- 
sion of the same place as the most conve- 
nient for the first care of the. wounded. 
Thus was this lady within hearing of one 
continued fire of cannon and musketry 
for four hours together, with the presump- 
tion, from the post of her husband at the 
head of the grenadiers, that he was in the 
most exposed part of the action. She 
had three female companions—the Ba- 
roness Riedesel and the wives of two Brit- 
ish officers, Major Harnage and Lieuten- 
ant Reynell—but in the event their pres- 
ence served but little for comfort. Ma- 
jor Harnage was soon brought to the sur- 
geons very badly wounded, and a little 
time after came intelligence that Lieu- 
tenant Reynell was shot dead. Imag- 
ination will want rio helps to figure the 
state of the whole group.” 

In the second battle of Saratoga (Octo- 
ber 7th) Major Acland commanded the 
grenadiers, who, after maintaining their 
ground with the greatest and most per- 
sistent valor, were finally forced to re- 
treat, leaving the eminence on which 
they had been stationed ‘‘a scene,”’ in 
the language of Wilkinson, “of compli- 
cated horror and exultation.” In the 





square space of twelve yards of ground 
eighteen grenadiers lay in the agonies 
of death, while three officers were prop- 
ped up against stumps of trees, two of 
them mortally wounded and almost 
speechless. While pursuing the flying 
grenadiers Wilkinson heard a feeble 
voice exclaim, “ Protect me, sir, against 
that boy.”” Turning his eyes, he sawa 
lad taking deliberate aim at a wounded 
British officer, whom he at once knew to 
be Major Acland. Wilkinson dismount- 
ed, and, taking him by the hand, ex- 
pressed the ‘hope that he was not badly 
wounded. “Not badly,” replied the gal- 
lant officer, “but very inconveniently, 
as I am shot through both legs. Will 
you, sir, have the goodness to have me 
conveyed to your camp ?”’ Wilkinson at 
once directed his orderly to alight, and, 
lifting the wounded man into the va- 
cant seat, had him conveyed to head- 
quarters. 

During the battle Lady Harriet was 
stationed in a tent on the river-bank 


about a mile to the left of the scene of - 


action, in full hearing of the roar of the 
artillery and surrounded by the wound- 
ed that from time to time were brought 
in, and whose dying groans were not 
calculated to diminish the agony of her 
suspense. “My Lady Acland,” writes 
the Baroness Riedesel in alluding to 
events at this particular time, “occupied 
a tent not far from our house. In this 
she slept, but during the day was in the 
camp. Suddenly one came to tell her 
that her husband was mortally wounded 
and had been taken prisoner. We com- 
forted her by saying that it was only a 
slight wound; but as no one could nurse 
him as well as herself, we counselled her 
to go at once to him, to do which she 
certainly could obtain permission. She 
loved him very much, although he was 
a plain, rough man. He was an excel- 
lent officer, and she the most lovely 
(allerliebste) of all women. I spent the 
night in this manner, at one time com- 
forting her, and at another looking after 
my children, whom I had put to bed.” 
—“ You can naturally conceive,” writes 
Lieutenant Aubrey at this time, “what 
were the feelings of Lady Harriet—hav- 
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ing every apprehension not only for her 
husband, but for her brother*—who, af- 
ter hearing the whole of the action, at 
last received the shock of her individ- 
ual misfortune, mixed with the general 
calamity of the defeat.” 

The day after the battle was passed 
by Lady Harriet and her companions, 
the Baroness Riedesel and the wives of 
the other officers, among the wounded 
and dying, since not a tent or a shed 
was standing except what belonged to 
the hospital. Her suspense, moreover, 
was rendered the greater from the fact 
that no tidings had been received from 
her husband since the first announce- 
ment of his capture. Her unhappiness 
would have been increased had she 
known that the British had that very 
day refused a flag under cover of which 
General Wilkinson, with his usual gal- 
lantry toward the fair sex, attempted at 
every part of the line to convey a letter 
to her from her husband, then in Gates’s 
camp. 

Meanwhile, Burgoyne, having scrupu- 
lously fulfilled the dying wish of his loved 
companion-in-arms, the chivalric Fraser, 
began his retreat on the evening of the 
8th in the midst of a pouring rain, and 
two hours before daybreak of the oth 
arrived at Dovegat, where he halted. 

During the halt at Dovegat there oc- 
curred one of those incidents which re- 
lieve with fairer lights and softer tints 
the gloomy picture of war. The circum- 
stances which led to this incident are 
thus given by the Baroness Riedesel : 
“During this halt it rained in torrents. 
My Lady Acland had her tent set up. I 
advised her once more to betake her- 
self to her husband, as she could be so 
useful to him in his present situation. 
Finally, she yielded to my solicitations, 
and sent a message to General Burgoyne, 
through his adjutant, my Lord Patterson 
[Petersham], begging permission to leave 
the camp. I told her she should insist 
on it; which she did, and finally obtain- 


* Hon. Stephen Digby Strangways—the brother 
of Lady Acland mentioned in the text—was a cap- 
tain in the Twenty-fourth regiment of foot, and upon 
the Promotion of Captain William Agnew to the 
majority of the regiment (July 14, 1777) became its 
Senior captain. 
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ed his consent. . . . I saw her again af- 
terward in Albany, at which time her 
husband was almost entirely recovered, 
and both thanked me heartily for my 
advice.” This case of private distress, 
if we may believe Aubrey, greatly in- 
creased the cares and anxieties with 
which Burgoyne was at this time sur- 
rounded. Regarding, however, the man- 
ner in which that general received Lady 
Acland's request no doubt can be en- 
tertained. ‘When the army,” he writes, 
‘“‘was on the point of moving after the 
halt described, I received a message from 
Lady Harriet submitting to my decision 
a proposal (and expressing an earnest 
solicitude to execute it if not interfering 
with my designs) of passing to the camp 
of the enemy and requesting General 
Gates’s permission to attend her hus- 
band. Though I was ready to believe 
(for I had experienced) that patience 
and fortitude in a supreme degree were 
to be found, as well as every other vir- 
tue, under the most tender forms, I was 
astonished at this proposal. After so long 
an agitation of spirits, exhausted not only 
by want of rest, but absolutely by want of 
food, drenched in rains for twelve hours 
together, that a woman should be capa- 
ble of such an undertaking as delivering 
herself to the enemy, probably in the 
night and uncertain of what hands she 
might first fall into, appeared an effort 
above human nature. The assistance I 
was enabled to give was small indeed. 
I had not even a cup of wine to offer 
her, but I was told she had found from 
some kind and fortunate hand a little 
rum and dirty water. All I could fur- 
nish to her was an open boat and a few 
lines, written upon dirty wet paper, to 
General Gates, recommending her to 
his protection. 

“Let such,” continues Burgoyne, “as 
are affected by these circumstances of 
alarm, hardship and danger recollect 
that the subject of them was a woman 
—of the most tender and delicate form, 
of the gentlest manners, habituated to all 
the soft elegancies and refined enjoyments 
that attend high birth and fortune, and far 
advanced in a state in which the tender 
cares always due to the sex become in- 
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dispensably necessary. Her mind alone 
was formed for such trials.” 

The letter given her by Burgoyne, and 
now among the Gates Papers in the New 
York Historical Society, reads as follows : 


“Sir: Lady Harriet Acland, a lady of 
the first distinction of family rank and 
personal virtues, is under such concern 
on account of Major Acland, her hus- 
band, wounded and a prisoner in your 
hands, that I cannot refuse her request 
to commit hér to your protection. What- 
ever general impropriety there may be in 
persons of my situation and yours to so- 
licit favors, I cannot see the uncommon 
perseverance in every female grace and 
exaltation of character of this lady; and 
her very hard fortune, without testifying 
that your attentions to her will lay me 
under obligation. 

“TI am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“J. BURGOYNE.” 


As an additional protection, another 
letter was also furnished by Burgoyne’s 
deputy adjutant-general, Robert Kings- 
ton. This letter — likewise preserved 
among the Gates Papers—was written 
in the open air, in the midst of a pour- 
ing rain, as is evident from the stains of 
the water-splashes with which the paper 
is thickly sprinkled, and is as follows: 


“Oct. oth, 1777. 

“The Rev? Mr. Brudenel, chaplain to 
the staff, accompanies Lady Harriet Ac- 
land as a protection till she arrives at M' 
Gen! Gates’s quarters. 

“His Excellency, Lieut.-Gen' Bur- 
goyne, makes no doubt he will be treat- 
ed with every regard due to his cha- 
racter, and allowed to return the first 
convenient opportunity. 

“RT Kinoston, D. Adj'-Gen’. 


** To MR Gent GareEs.” 


In the midst of a driving autumnal 
storm, and with nothing but a little spir- 
its and water, obtained from the wife of 
a soldier, to sustain her, Lady Harriet set 
out at dusk in an open boat for the Amer- 
ican camp. She was accompanied by 
Kev. Edward Brudenel, by Hannah De- 
graw, her waiting-maid, and by her hus- 
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band's valet, who had been wounded in 
the shoulder while searching for his mas- 
ter upon the battlefield. Another of her 
companions was Mr. George Williams, a 
young gentleman from Newfoundland, 
who in after years became a colonel in 
the army and the first member of Parlia- 
ment for Ashton-under-Lyne. He sur- 
vived until December, 1850—the very last, 
in all probability, of Burgoyne’s army. At 
ten o'clock they reached the American 
advanced guard, under the command of 
Major Henry Dearborn. Lady Harriet 
herself hailed the sentinel, and as soon 
as the guard, apprehensive of treachery, 
had very properly communicated with 
Major Dearborn, the bateau was allow- 
ed to land. This delay was only mo- 
mentary, and not “seven or eight dark 
and ‘cold hours,” as stated by Burgoyne 
in his State of the Expedition. Upon 
landing, the party, carrying with them 
their bedding and other necessaries, 
were immediately guided to the log 
cabin of Dearborn, who had been or- 
dered to detain the flag until morning, 
the night being exceedingly dark and 
the quality of the lady unknown. Major 
Dearborn gallantly gave up his room to 
his fair guest, a fire was kindled, a cup of 
hot tea. provided, and as soon as Lady 
Harriet had made herself known her 
mind was relieved of its anxiety by the 
assurance of her husband's safety. “I 
visited,” says Adjutant-General Wilkin- 
son, “the guard before sunrise. Lady 
Acland’s boat had put off, and was 
floating down the stream to our camp, 
where General Gates, whose gallantry 
will not be denied, stood ready to re- 
ceive her with all the tenderness and 
respect to which her rank and condi- 
tion gave her a claim. Indeed, the fem- 
inine figure, the benign aspect and pol- 
ished manners of this charming woman 
were alone sufficient to attract the sym- 
pathy of the most obdurate; but if an- 
other motive could have been wanting 
to inspire respect, it was furnished by 
the peculiar circumstances of Lady Har- 
riet, then in that most delicate situation 
which cannot fail to interest the solici- 
tude of every being possessing the form 
and feelings of a man. It was therefore 
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the foulest injustice to brand an Amer- 
ican officer [Major Dearborn] with the 
failure of courtesy where it was so highly 
merited.” 
But while General Gates was disposed 
to, and did, accord to Lady Harriet a 
most courteous and hearty welcome, both 
for her own sake and the amenities of 
military etiquette, he was not willing that, 
as between himself and the British com- 
mander, these courtesies should be all on 
one side. Justly indignant at the inex- 
cusable conduct of Burgoyne during his 
-retreat, he sent him the following polite 
yet caustic reply to the letter brought by 
Lady Harriet: 


** SARATOGA, Octs 12th, 1777. 


“Sir: I had the honor to receive Your 
Excellency’s letter by Lady Acland. The 
respect due to her ladyship’s rank, the 
tenderness due to her person and sex, 
were alone sufficient recommendations 
to entitle her to my protection; and, 
considering my preceding conduct with 
respect to those of your army whom the 
fortune of war has placed in my hands, 
I am surprised Your Excellency should 
think that I could consider the greatest 
attention to Lady Acland in the light 
of an obligation. 

“ The cruelties which marked the retreat 
of your army in burning the gentlemen’s 
and farmers’ houses as it passed along 
is almost, among civilized nations, with- 
out precedent: they should not endeav- 
or to ruin those they could not conquer ; 
their conduct betrays more of the vindic- 
tive malice of the monk than the gene- 
rosity of the soldier. 

“Your friend, Sir Francis Clerke, by 
the information of Dr. Potts, the director- 
general of my hospital, languishes under 
a very dangerous wound: every sort of 
tenderness and attention is paid to him, 
as well as to all the wounded who have 
fallen into my hands, and the hospital 
which you were necessitated to leave to 
my mercy... . 

“T am, sir, etc., 
““HORATIO GATES. 
‘GENERAL Burcoyne.”’ 


Lady Harriet tarried a few days in the 


American camp, during which time “ she 
VoL. XXIV.—29 
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was treated by General Gates,” writes 
Dr. Thacher, “with. the tenderness of a 
parent;’’ and then, under the escort of 
that general, she rejoined her husband 
in Albany, whither he had been convey- 
ed the day after the action of the 7th. 
In a letter written at this time to his wife 
General Gates thus speaks of his distin- 
guished prisoners and guests: “I hope 
Lady Acland will be here when you ar- 
rive. She is the most amiable, delicate 
piece of quality you ever beheld. Her 
husband is one of the prettiest fellows 
I have seen—learned, sensible and an 
Englishman to all intents and purposes: 
has been a most confounded Tory, but I 
hope to make him as good a Whig as 
myself before we separate.” 

After remaining in Albany until her 
husband’s wounds were healed, Lady 
Harriet accompanied him to New York; 
and while in that city on his parole, be- 
fore returning to England, the major re- 
ciprocated the kindness shown to his wife 
by doing all in his power to mitigate the 
sufferings of the American prisoners. 

Hitherto, Lady Harriet’s life, after her 
return to England, has been little known, 
and that little very incorrectly stated. It 
has been published as veracious history 
that shortly after the arrival of her hus- 
band and herself in England the former 
became involved in an altercation with 
a Lieutenant Lloyd, a brother-officer, in 
which he defended the Americans against 
the aspersion of cowardice; that a duel 
followed, which resulted in the death of 
Major Acland, who fell at the first fire ; 
and that Lady Harriet thereupon became 
insane, remained so for two years, and 
finally married Chaplain Brudenel. Wil- 
kinson appears to have first given cur- 
rency to this story, and he has since been 
followed by Mrs. Ellet, Mr. Lossing, Fon- 
blanque in his Life of Burgoyne, myself 
in the Campaign of Burgoyne, and, in 
fact, by all who have written on this 
subject. Even Miss Warburton, in a 
letter to her nephew, the late Sir John 
Burgoyne (Fondblangue, p. 301), relates 
substantially the same story, varying the 
narrative, however, by stating that the 
duel was fought with swords, and that 
Acland, in “making a pass at his ad- 
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versary, slipped on a pebble, struck his 
temple upon it in falling, and instantly 
expired.” 

Being desirous of ascertaining what the 
truth really was, I recently wrote to Sir 
Thomas Dyke Acland of Exeter, Eng- 
land, whose father was an own nephew 
of Major Acland, asking what were the 
real facts of the case. He with great 
courtesy replied at once, stating that all 
the generally- received statements re- 
garding his aunt's and uncle’s last days 
were without the least foundation ; that 
Major Acland died in his bed of a cold 
shortly after his return to England ; and, 
further, that Lady Harriet remained a 
widow until her death, at Tetton, on 
the 21st of July, 1815. In corrobora- 
tion of this latter statement, Sir Thomas 
Acland enclosed me a copy of the burial- 
register of the parish where Lady Harriet 
lies, in which she is called ‘ The Right 
Hon. Lady Harriet Acland, widow.” 

In person Lady Harriet was highly 
graceful and delicate: her manners were 
elegantly feminine, her outward personal 
charms being in harmony with those of 
her mind. While wrapped up in the care 
of her children, hers was not a selfish de- 
votion which would shut out all sympathy 
for others and forbid appreciation of those 
with whom she had been united in ties of 
interest and affection, whether in high or 
low station. There is yet standing ina 
quaint little churchyard in Beckenham, 
Kent, with a solitary yew tree watching 
over it like a faithful sentinel, a moss- 
grown slab bearing this inscription: “To 
the memory of Hannah Degraw, born at 
New York 18th May, 1742. Erected by 
Lady Acland in grateful remembrance of 
thirty-six years’ services.” 

On Lady Harriet's return to England 
she was, for a time, the cynosure of all 
eyes. Mrs. Perez Newton commemorated 
her sufferings in a touching poem; and 
before she left New York a portrait of 
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her ladyship, standing in a boat with a 
white handkerchief in her hand as a 
flag of truce, was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, London. An engraving from 
this picture was extensively circulated in 
Europe and America; and long after the 
incident to which it gave rise had faded 
from public remembrance she herself 
continued to be regarded with a respect 
and tenderness rarely accorded even to 
one of her sex. But to her the scenes 
through which she had passed were ever 
vivid; and as the widow of General 
Montgomery—who for forty years had 
remained faithful to the memory of her 
“soldier,” as she always called him— 
swooned away as the steamboat passed 
her mansion on the North River bearing 
the body of her husband to its final rest- 
ing-place beneath St. Paul’s, so Lady 
Harriet Acland, though surviving her 
“soldier’’ thirty-seven years, could nev- 
er hear an allusion to him without tears, 
“Attached to her husband as she was,” 
writes Miss Warburton, “having suffer- 
ed so much for his sake, and having, as 
she supposed, brought him home to safe- 
ty and a life of future happiness, to have 
all this cheering prospect dashed by his 
death was, one would have thought, more 
than human nature could support or sus- 
tain. But she had a mind superior to 
every trial, and even this, her severest 
affliction, she bore up under with resig- 
nation and fortitude. I saw her again 
many years afterward, when her sorrows 
had been somewhat tempered by time. 
She was still handsome, but her bloom 
and vivacity were gone. I placed my- 
self where I could unobserved contem- 
plate the change she had undergone 
since I had first seen her. Her coun- 
tenance was mild and placid, but there 
was a look of tender melancholy min- 
gled with resignation that made her the 
most interesting object I had ever be- 
held.” WILLIAM L. STONE. 
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CHAMOI$-SHOOTING WITH THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


O many of my travelled readers 
Ischl, that charming watering-place, 
the gem of the Austrian Salzkammergut, 
will be well known. Its attractions—the 
lovely environs abounding with walks 
meandering through delightfully 
cool pine forests and beautiful 
drives along valleys skirted by 
picturesque, superbly - wooded 
mountains or coasting one or the 
other of the many dark-blue Al- 
pine lakes with which that moun- 
tainous dominion is studded, — 
these charms, I repeat, are too 
well known to warrant my dwell- 
ing uponthem. For the fashion- 
ableness of its visitors Ischl could 
be compared to our Saratoga or 
Newport, for not only is it the an- 
nual resort of the imperial family, 
but it is also the summer haven 
of rest for many of the Austro- 
Hungarian aristocracy, who seek 
vigor in the potent saline baths 
and amusement on the pleasant 
esplanade or in devising rural 
picnics. 
But what had I, the lone, trav- 
el-stained wanderer, to do among 
the gay, fashionable crowd? 
What right had the knapsack- 
girt Alpine Club-man, fresh from 
the glacier-peaked Dachstein, to 
jostle the frail, aristocratic Vi- 
ennese beauty? What call had 
the sunburnt pedestrian to show him- 
self on the fashionable promenade in a 
worn shooting-coat, drenched in many a 
fierce Alpine thunderstarm, to go clatter- 
ing along the broad pavement in hobnail- 
ed mountain -beots ? Nothing less than 
a friendly letter from Prince Hohenlohe, 
the first chamberlain of the emperor Fran- 


cis Joseph, which had reached me the | 


previous night on returning to civilized 
parts after a long fortnight of stiff moun- 
taineering in the glacier-girt Alps. . 

In it the prince—whose acquaintance 
I had made years before—knowing how 





passionately fond I was of Alpine sport 
among the noble red deer and the fleet 
chamois, intimated to me that he had 
procured for me an invitation from his 
imperial master for a chamois- and stag- 


THE CHAMOIS. 


hunt in the neighboring imperial pre- 
serves. I was in a predicament: the 
scanty limits of my knapsack contained 
no suitable apparel to appear in the im- 
perial presence, my portmanteaus were 
waiting for me at Salzburg, a town a full 
day’s journey off, and the sporting-expe- 
dition was to commence on the morrow, 
and yet to give up the sport for such a 
petty reason as the want of a frock-coat 
or evening-dress seemed not only ridic- 
ulous, but mortifying. 

On reaching the chief hotel in the 
place—where, fortunately, I was known, 
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and hence, notwithstanding my worn 
dress, was shown to an apartment on 
the first floor—I wrote a note acquaint- 
ing my kind friend with the source of my 
embarrassment. An hour later a lackey 
clad in the imperial livery knocked at 
my door and handed to me the prince’s 
answer, containing an invitation to dine 
with him that evening, when he would 
give me all the necessary information : 
in the mean while I was not to worry 
about the want of evening-dress, “for,” 
so he wrote, “ His Majesty when shooting 
in the mountains appears himself only in 
shooting-costume, and desires his gentle- 
men guests to do likewise.” 

At my friend’s villa I met two other 
sportsmen, guests of the emperor on the 
morrow’s shooting-expedition. One was 
young Prince Schwarzenberg; the other 
an Hungarian nobleman, one of the best 
shots and hardest riders of the empire. 
The evening passed very pleasantly, for 
we were all sportsmen passionately de- 
voted to the chase, and of course nothing 
but “shop” was talked. Stories of tiger- 
and elephant-shooting in India, of lion- 
and antelope-hunting in Africa, of deer 
“Jagd” in the far North, were pleasant- 
ly varied by exciting tales of chamois-, 
deer- and bear-shooting in Alpine fast- 
nesses or the barren wilds of the Carpa- 
thian Mountains, of narrow escapes from 
packs of wolves in Russia or Poland; 
one or the other of us being personally 
acquainted with each of the above-men- 
tioned countries and the game indige- 
nous to it. 

It was arranged that Count E——, the 
Hungarian, was to call for me at my ho- 
tel early next morning and drive me in 
his drag to Ebensee, a small town on the 
shores of the lovely Gmunden Lake, and 
the starting-point for the morrow’s expe- 
dition, which, as Prince Hohenlohe in- 
formed me, was to occupy two full days. 

The clocks of Ischl were striking 6 


A.M. when the smart and well-appoint- 


ed four-in-hand dashed up to the door, 
and five minutes later we were crossing 
at a spanking canter the wooden bridge 
spanning the turbulent river on our nine- 
mile drive to the place of rendezvous. 
Seated on the box seat beside my friend, 
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who handled the ribbons in perfect style, 
touching up now and again with his 
long Hungarian whip the spirited “ Juck- 
er” Hungarian horses, somewhat under- 
sized, but of great speed, I held a good 


cigar between my lips as we bowled along. 


at a capital pace. The crisp morning 
air, the lovely landscape, in many shady 
nooks still shrouded by vaporous mist 
that sparkled with dewy brilliancy as the 
rays of the sun broke through Nature's 
veil, the dark bluish-green of the trans- 
parent river at our side, the home of 
many a good trout, the pleasant chat 
of my companion and the good pace 
kept up by the cattle,—combined to 
make it a most enjoyable “run to the 
meet.” 

It was hardly seven when we reached 
the Post, the chief inn at Ebensee. Here 
we alighted, as our further progress was 
to be achieved either mounted on stout, 
surefooted mountain-ponies or on foot. 
We called for a morning Jett verre, and 
had hardly finished it when a shout from 
some street-boys announced the imperial 
carriage, which, drawn by four English 
thoroughbreds, rounded the sharp cor- 
ner of the square at a great pace. A few 
minutes later I was introduced by Prince 
Hohenlohe to His Majesty. Since I had 
last seen Francis Joseph at a great review 
near Vienna many years had elapsed, and 
I was not a little struck by the lines of bit- 
ter sorrow and the mature air of stern de- 
cision the intervening years of disasters 
had traced on the frank, youthful face 
it had been some ten or twelve years 
back. The feeling of “fair play "—la- 
tent, I think in most Englishmen’s hearts 
—called forth in my own mind senti- 
ments akin to pity for the man before 
me, whose honest intentions and man- 
ly heart had, by his incapacity to cope 
with the knavery and duplicity of his 
several foes, placed his country in such 
jeopardy. 

After a very short delay we mounted 
our ponies and proceeded on our way 
to a small isolated inn near a charming 
mountain-tarn high up among the vine- 
clad and sun-peaked Alps. 

In a small bay of the lake, a scene 
of grand picturesque solitude, a halt was 
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made. Here the whole party, consisting 
of His Majesty and five guns, including 
myself, as well as a number of keepers, 
beaters and porters, were told off to their 
different posts, each guest being placed 
under the guidance of a keeper. The 
emperor was the first to move on, as his 
post was the farthest off. Accompanied 
by a porter and his Bichsenspanner, 
whose duty it is to load the rifles as fast 
as his master discharges them, he walk- 
ed off at a good pace, 

all of us wishing our 

imperial host the usual 

“luck of the chase.” 

The emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph, as fine a 
sportsman as Europe 
has ever produced, re- 
semblesin many points 
his great ancestor Max- 
imilian, who, living at 
the time of the discov- 
ery of the American 
continent, represented 
the personification of 
medieval sportsman- 
ship. The noble stag 
and the fleet chamois 
were his chief game. 

But armed not with the 

sure rifle, killing at a 

great distance—a 

weapon then in its in- 

fancy — but with the 

cross-bow, the javelin 

and the spear to be thrown at the game, 
the sport was then even more arduous 
than it is now-a-days. What with breech- 
loading express rifles, enabling the sports- 
man to make ten or fifteen shots in a 
minute, what with systematic driving of 
the bewildered denizens of the glacier- 
world right up to the muzzle of the gun— 
modern innovations that will soon end in 
the wholesale extermination of the stag 
and chamois—sport is being reduced to a 
sort of butchery. The “heaviest bag with 
the least trouble” is the fashionable war- 
cry of the modern breed of Fagers. 

Not so, however, with the emperor. 
Trained from his early youth to the 
craft, he loves Nature too ardently to 
lend his countenance to the wholesale 
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slaughter of her children. Dressed in 
his worn shooting-costume—gray frieze 
coat, short leather breeches leaving the 
knee bare, and heavy hobnailed shoes 
—he loves to be out alone, or attended 
by a single keeper, to roam through the 
silent forests, to climb the hoary peak, 
to enter his preserves before daybreak, 
and return to his simple little log hut 
after dark, his attendant loaded with the 
trophies of the chase. He despises on 


AN ALPINE TARN. 


these occasions the destructive breech- 
loader, choosing for his arm the, single- 
barrelled muzzle-loading rifle. He does 
not shoot to kill—he does not hunt for 
the sake of “bag.” 

Naturally, it is not very frequently that 
his arduous duties and vast responsibili- 
ties permit him to seek recreation for a 
week at a time in his beloved mountains, 
to regain vigor of body and activity of 
mind by solitary expeditions in the chase. 
When one or two days, but not more, are 
at his disposal — as was the case in this 
instance — small hunting-parties are ar- 
ranged. On these occasions the game is 
driven by beaters, but no dogs are used, 
the guns never exceeding half a dozen, 
posted at certain favorite passes of the 
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deer. Two drives were to be made that 
day: in the interval between the two 
lunch would be served in a rural fashion 
at a place appointed for the rendezvous. 

Some ten minutes after the departure 
of the emperor we also started. My 
guide, Hansel, a bright young fellow, 
not more than a year enrolled in the 
staff of keepers, was all aglow with ex- 
citement, and took me up to my post 
at a brisk pace in less than an hour. 

“You won’t see many deer here,” 
he remarked when we reached the spot 
destined for me, “but then you have 
the best post of all the gentlemen for 
chamois.” 

I was the highest, being nearly on the 
same elevation with the emperor, though 
at a considerable distance from him, he 
occupying the next mountain -ridge, a 
deep ravine with a seething torrent at 
its bottom lying between us. 

My post afforded me a splendid view 
over the whole range, intersected by deep 
gullies, with here and there a patch of 
fine old fir trees hung from top to bottom 
with the moss - beard peculiar to Alpine 
latitudes, which lends such a picturesque 
charm to the woods. Far, far below me 
lay the dark- blue mirror of the tarn, so 
peaceful and quiet in its rockbound bed. 
As yet not a shot had been fired, and 
the whole scenery lay bathed, as it were, 
intranquil sunshine. The patriarchal pine 
of huge dimensions, gnarled and knock- 
ed about by manya winter’s hurricane, by 
many a summer's thunderstorm, under 
which I was to stand, served as a cap- 
ital covering to hide my person from the 
sharp eyes of the chamois, which were to 
pass me in their downward flight within 
forty or fifty paces. 

The drive was timed to commence at 
eleven, and it was hardly a quarter past 
when by means of my pocket-telescope 
I detected nine or ten head of chamois 
careering down the very precipitous crags 
some fifteen hundred yards above me. 
On they came, their wild flight a really 


wonderful exhibition of strength, agility, } 


and that wonderful faculty of balancing 
the body, of instantly finding, as it were, 
the centre of gravity, for which these ani- 
mals are noted. A jump of twenty, or 
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even five-and-twenty, feet down a sheer 
precipice on to a small pinnacle of rock, 
the point of which is smaller than a man’s 
hat, is as easily executed as a leap over a 
yawning chasm as many feet from side 
to side. 

When within four hundred yards they 
suddenly halt: their heads, craning over 
a precipice, are turned in every direc- 
tion, for evidently some sign of danger 
has attracted their attention. It cannot 
be that they have scented us, for the 
wind drives straight down from them. 
Perhaps a slight movement or the glis- 
tening rifle-barrel of one of the lower 
guns has been seen by them. We crouch 
down lower than before, and with breath- 
less attention watch the troop’s move- 
ments. Full five minutes do they re- 
main motionless as if cut in rock, the 
leading animal, usually a doe, standing 


. out in bold relief against the sky. The 


faint echo of a beater’s cry above them 
finally starts them. I can now see them 
quite plainly. There are nine, and the 
last but one, stronger and shorter in the 
neck than the rest, is evidently a buck.* 
Chamois once in full downward flight 
never turn back, so I make ready to fire 
with my right barrel when they are still 
a hundred yards off, my left being re- 
served for the moment when they are 
abreast of me. 

The sharp crack of my rifle rings out, 
answered by a peal of echoes of aston- 
ishing force. 

“You've hit him! you've hit him! 
cries my guide, who, seated close be- 
hind me, has watched the game intent- 
ly. On, however, they go, my buck ap- 
parently as sound in legs and wind as 
before. Now he is level with me, some 
fifty yards intervening between him and 
me. Again my rifle awakens the echoes 
ere those of my last shot have died away. 
He stops as if struck by lightning, throws 
up his fore legs, and, after pawing the 
air once or twice, falls back dead. The 


” 


* Both buck and doe have horns: the former’s are 
very slightly larger, and the difference between the 
two is very difficult to tell. It is the ambition of the 
sportsman to be able to pick out the male, though, 
particularly in autumn, when they have their win- 
ter coats, very sharp eyes and long practice are re- 
quired to accomplish this. 
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rest pass on, and consecutive shots ring- 
ing out at short intervals below me tell 
of the raking fire they encounter. 
‘What capital shots those were !’’ re- 
marks Hansel; “and, what’s more, the 
buck couldn’t lie better than he does, for 
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if any more chamois do come down this 
way, they will come to a dead halt on 
perceiving their slain brother.” 

And so it proved to be, for two more 
troops came down the gully, making 
straight for the dead buck. When quite 
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PRESENTING A TWIG TO THE EMPEROR. 


close they suddenly stopped, gazing in a 
sort of trance at my first victim. In both 
cases this moment gave me time to pick 
out the best head, and when finally the 
drive was over three “capital bicke”— 
monster bucks — lay within a radius of 
twenty yards of each other’ a fourth, 
coming alone, I managed to miss. To 
hit chamois in full flight down a steep 
mountain is not one of the easiest feats : 
the unevenness of their movements, and 





withal comparatively small size, make it 
one of the most difficult of rifle-shots. 
The rendezvous was appointed at the 
bay, and on reaching it I found the 
whole party assembled. Two beaters 
and Hansel had carried down my three 
victims, which swelled the grand total 
to eleven head of chamois and two stags, 
four of the former and both the latter 
having been killed by the emperor. 
They were all laid out in a long row 
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on the green sward, and a pretty sight 
it was. The announcement that lunch 
was served interrupted the string of crit- 
icisms with which each guest comment- 
ed on the result of the chase. When one 
sportsman declared that the wind was 
bad, that the chamois came too fast for 
mortal to hit, his next neighbor hinted 
that he must have at least made ten 
shots, and only one beast the result. 

“Oh, you surely must have mistaken 
the echo of other shots for mine, for, 
certainly, I fired not more than six or 
seven times,” he would answer in reply 
to the jokes and chaff of his more for- 
tunate fellow-sportsmen. 

But away to lunch, for which our morn- 
ing climb had endowed us with sharpen- 
ed appetites. The meal was laid out, in 
picnic fashion, on the broad, level sur- 
face of two large tree-stumps. An in- 
viting array of cold meat- pies, joints 
and a goodly number of bottles pre- 
sented themselves to the gaze of the 
hungry. We were soon seated—or ra- 
ther lay in a half- recumbent position— 
round the improvised board. The em- 
peror on these occasions loses much 
of his taciturn severity of manner: his 
laughter, hearty and genial, is as fre- 
quent as that of the most light-spirited 
of his guests. He loves to hear a good 
story, and, for that matter, also to tell 
one. ; 

The short October day did not allow 
us to indulge in long after-lunch loung- 
ing. In less than half an hour we were 
again on the move in the direction of 
the second drive to be made that day. 
The walk of over an hour and a half’s 
duration led us through delightful sce- 
nery —through forests of gaunt, patri- 
archal firs, woods not touched by an 
axe for centuries, across sweetly sylvan 
Alpine meads dotted here and there by 
primitive log-built Alp huts, each the 
home during summer and early autumn 
of a herdsman and his troop of cattle. 
At each point of vantage the emperor 
would point out to me, the only stranger 
in the party, the prettiest view or name 
the high peaks that rose in strange, bi- 
zarre forms from out a sea of forest and 
crags extending as far as the eye reached. 
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We again divided our forces, each 
guest being conducted to the post as- 
signed him. This time the drive was 
chiefly for stag, but none came to me; 
the other guns, however, being more for- 
tunate, for every one had the chance of 
getting one or two deer. Some made it 
good by hitting their game; others, un- 
nerved probably by the thundering rush 
with which stags break through cover, 
missed or only wounded them. The em- 
peror killed three, one of them a very 
noble animal of sixteen points. 

When we reached the emperor’s post 
we acted upon a quiet hint given to us 
by the prince, and, as is customary if a 
very large stag is shot, congratulated the 
emperor in sportsman-like fashion. The 
prince, also in accordance with an old 
Jager custom, breaking off a twig from 
the next pine, broke it in two, and after 
presenting one piece to the emperor, who 
immediately placed it in his hat, fixed 
the other in the rigid jaws of the dead 
monarch of the glen. 

There are several of these quaint old 
customs dear to the German sportsman’s 
heart, and not a few are supposed to date 
back to the great medizeval sportsman 
Maximilian, others again to the early part 
of the seventeenth century. One and 
all, they afford some little relief to that 
murderous spirit which marks the sports- 
man of modern days. 

It was already beginning to grow dark, 
and we had yet a long walk to the Pisch- 
haus—t, e. stalking-hut—where we were 
to passthe night. Torches were lit when 
darkness had fairly set in, and we moved 
along the narrow paths cut through dense 
forests, lit up by the red glow of pitch 
torches, giving the whole scene a pic- 
turesque wildness of look. 

The stalking-hut, which we reached in 
due time, was a rude log-built hut some 
twenty feet square, attached to which was 
a small outhouse communicating with 
the chalet by a door. This latter was 
the kitchen, now tenanted by the em- 
peror’s travelling chef and his assistant. 
From the chief entrance of the hut and 
through the two windows which faced 
our approach a stream of bright light lit 
up the dark night. The hut itself was 
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divided into three compartments — the 
largest the common dining-room; next 
to it the emperor's chamber ; and adjoin- 
ing that the room reserved for the guests. 
The furniture, like the walls of the house, 
was of pine wood, unpainted and simple 
in shape. 

After a good wash and a change of 
boots we were summoned by the butler 
to dinner. The table, exhibiting a glit- 
tering array of silver and sparkling glass, 
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was a pattern of quiet, unostentatious el- 
egance. The meal, simple though per- 
fect in every way, consisted of the fresh- 
est of. Alpine trout prepared in the Ger- 
man fashion, a succulent haunch of ven- 
ison and the tenderest of chamois-kid. 
With the cigars and coffee, stories of 
true sportsman-like character—z. ¢. of 
creditable incredibility — made in nat- 
ural course their ever-fresh appearance. 

A bright glare from outside shining 





THE STALKING-HUT. 


into the room announced that the bon- 
fire ordered by the emperor was lit. We 
strolled out, and, seating ourselves on 
some rustic benches in front of the hut, 
were treated by a chosen few of the stur- 
dy Figers, all sons of the soil, to some 
Alpine hunters’ songs, in which, as usual 
in these emanations of mountain - born 
bards, love and sport predominated — 
subjects harmonizing pleasantly with our 
after-dinner conviviality of spirit. We 
listened to the long-drawn, far- echoing 
Fodlers, those inimitable Tyrolese strains 
So suggestive of exuberant life and vig- 
or, of daring exploit and longing desire, 
and yet, withal, so strikingly melodious 
in their varied cadences from the first 
note to the last. 





It was a scene of vivid picturesque- 
ness, the like of which it would be dif- 
ficult to imagine —in front, the blazing 
fire throwing a glow of light on the near- 
est objects, the group of Jagers, in their 
national costume, which set off their her- 
culean frames, some standing, some ly- 
ing at full length, all listening in silence 
as the swelling notes were sent forth into 
the dark, tranquil night, then to return 
in hundred-fold echo, and finally to die 
away in the sombre forest and maze of 
crags above us. 

Our cigars finished, the emperor, after 
thanking his men for the treat, led the 
way back into the hut. It was late, con- 
sidering the early hour we had to be up 
next morning, so we at once retired to 
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our bedroom. To place five men in two 
narrow beds is always a matter requiring 
some discrimination as to the bodily for- 
mation of the competitors ; but so it was: 
there were only two beds in the room, 
the hut being generally only used by the 
emperor and at most one or two guests, 
for it was in a district reserved for stalk- 
ing, and this was the first time a larger 
party had been invited. The stout, who 
were in the majority, only two of the five 
being fairly to be classed among the lean 
and lanky, proposed drawing lots, but 
my decision to sleep on the floor on a 
straw mattress ended the discussion, and 
we were soon lulled off to sleep by each 
other's snores. 

At five o’clock in the morning vigor- 
ous tugs at our blankets, inflicted by the 
ruthless hand of one of the men-servants, 
roused us from our deep slumber. A dip 
in the ice-cold water of the streamlet 
rushing past the hut not only put fresh 
life into my veins, but also vastly aston- 
ished my German fellow-sportsmen, to 
whom the idea of a plunge in the fresh 
cold stream was one carrying with it 
intense horror. 

We breakfasted with lights on the 
table, for the sun had not yet breasted 
the surrounding eminences. When we 
issued forth after our substantial meal 
all was life and bustle. Some twenty or 
thirty beaters and keepers were grouped 
round the hut in various more or less 
picturesque attitudes. Some were fur- 
bishing up their rifles, others were feed- 
ing the turnspits, while some were re- 
pairing the crampons wherewith they 
climb, and some half dozen or so were 
busy blowing clouds of tobacco-smoke 
from their short pipes. When we, head- 
ed, of course, by the emperor, issued 
forth they all rose and doffed their 
hats. The majority were over six feet, 
and one or two rose head and shoulders 
above the rest, standing at least six feet 
seven inches in their stockings. 

The sun was just peeping over the 
- jagged ridge of mountains as we started. 
We proceeded for upward of two hours 
up a wild and rather steep glen, till we 
arrived at the spot where usually the 
party separated. Hansel was again my 





cicerone, and his naive and original con- 
versation, kept up uninterruptedly as we 
ascended some very rough ground and 
finally reached my post, was a source of 
great amusement to me, till at last the 
faint sound of a shot, announcing that 
the drive was about to commence, made 
silence imperative. 

My first shot, right across a ravine 
of some two hundred yards in width, 
knocked over a roebuck. My second, 
however, at a chamois, turned out what 
English cricketers call a ‘duck egg.” 
My third, at a good stag, hit the animal 
high in the shoulder, but with my left I 
managed to make good my miss, and 
effectually stopped the beast’s career 


when about a hundred and fifty yards ° 


off. A long pause then ensued, and 
I was already beginning to think the 
drive was over, for the shouts of the 
beaters indicated their close vicinity, 
when down the gorge came full pelt a 
buck chamois of good size. I laid him 
low with my second barrel, making up a 
bag of one stag, one chamois and one 
roebuck. 

The emperor’s post being far to the 
right, and, as Hansel informed me, quite 
out of our way, we directed our steps toa 
small laké, on the opposite side of which 
our last “‘home”’ drive was to be made. 
When we reached the mountain-tarn | 
found the Hungarian had arrived be- 
fore me. We had a pleasant rest of an 
hour, lying stretched out at full length on 
the swelling moss beside the lovely lake, 
with its high and perpendicular walls of 
rock as its natural boundary-lines. As 
we smoked my Hungarian expressed in 
rhapsodical terms his admiration for the 
grand scenery around us. 

Hansel, who was seated close behind 
us, listened for a long time in silence to 
these panegyrics. At last it seemed as if 
he could not restrain himself any long- 
er, and, addressing himself more to me 
than to my companion, quaintly remark- 
ed, ‘I’ve often heard strangers admire 
the mountains and the woods and the 
lake, and in fact everything they see; 
but then, why don’t they remain here 
and try a winter among these same 
mountains and woods? But never a 
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one remains: they all seem to have 
enough with a day’s admiration.” 
My Hungarian was somewhat non- 
plussed by this remark, but endeavor- 
ed to make Hansel understand his in- 
justice toward the tourist-stranger so 
brimful of big-worded admiration. How 
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he succeeded I do not know, for the ar- 
rival of the emperor interrupted our con- 
versation. Our kindly host had also been 
most successful, seven chamois and two 
stags being scored to him. A hasty lunch 
—for we were late—and we started again 
for our second and last drive. It was 


OUR NIGHT-QUARTERS. 


dusk when we reassembled, fifteen head 
of chamois being the victims, hine of 
which had fallen to the emperor's and 
two to my rifle. We soon had to light 
torches, and it was past eight o'clock 
when we reached Ebensee, where the 
carriages had been waiting for us for 
more than three hours. 

Here we took leave of the emperor, 
who, instead of returning to Ischl with 
us, was to travel express to Vienna 
to preside next morning at a cabinet 
council. 





° 


A very comfortable bed contributed 
no doubt much to my thanking Prov- 
idence for not having made me an em- 
peror, thus giving me full leisure to re- 
coup my strength, instead of a racket- 
ing journey in an express-train through 
the night, and a subsequent hard day’s 
work of so highly responsible a charac- 
ter as undoubtedly awaited my kind- 
hearted and polished imperial host on 
his arrival in his capital. 

W. A. BAILLIE GROHMAN. 
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THE DOUBLE LIFE OF MARTIN STAPLES. 


ARTIN STAPLES, whose strange 
experience I propose to relate, was 

for many years of his life a neighbor of 
mine. He dwelt with a widowed sister 
and her child in a small house not far 
from my own more ambitious cottage, 
and had so little to do with the people 
about him that he was regarded by them 
as odd and morose. He was, however, 
always kind and obliging, and respected 
for his integrity. His neighbors looked 
upon him as a dreamer, as he was prone 
to talk to himself a great deal, and was 
a reader of books of a psychological 
character, such as they did not read at 
all, or could not understand if they did. 
Of what was going on in the world at 
large he took little heed, his whole world- 
ly interest appearing to be limited to his 
little farm, from which, with the earnings 
he received as a farm -laborer — mostly 
from me—he gained a comfortable sup- 


port for himself, his sister and her only 


daughter. For the first five years of his 
residence among us we never learned 
anything of his history, further than that 
he had come from somewhere among the 
Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts. Both 
he and his sister were so chary of allu- 
sions to their antecedents as to provoke 
great curiosity in regard to them — so 
much so that some prying individuals, 
having learned from the village post- 
master that they occasionally received 
letters bearing the post-mark of a town 
in that section, took the trouble to write 
to a local magistrate there and inquire 
about these mysterious people. They 
learned that such a family had once 
lived there; that they were esteemed 
respectable and honest; that Martin 
was always thought somewhat eccentric, 
but was a good citizen and good neigh- 
bor. His sister, who had lost her hus- 
band years before, was an excellent wo- 
man, and at the time of leaving the town 
was a member in good standing of the 
orthodox church. Being thus advised 
that they were not of a dangerous cha- 





racter, and seeing that they evaded all 
inquiry into their private affairs, their 
neighbors had the decency to let them 
alone, and in time they ceased to excite 
any particular attention because of their 
silence or seclusion. 

From the circumstance of my employ- 
ing Martin in the cultivation of my little 
farm and garden I gradually obtained 
something of his confidence. By never 
showing any curiosity in regard to him 
I provoked him to talk to me on certain 
abstruse matters that seemed to occupy 
much of his thoughts. I had a very good 
library, and as my tastes and habits of 
study led me to investigate certain sub- 
jects with more care than is usual with 
persons of my retired life and-limited op- 
portunites, I had accumulated a consid- 
erable number of books of a kind seldom 
found in a country parsonage. These 
books were of a psychological nature, 
and as he had read several of; them be- 
fore he knew that I possessed them, his re- 
spect for me was greatly increased when 
he learned that I not only had these, but 
whole shelvesful of others of a like cha- 
racter. All of these he borrowed and 
read, or returned unread, as they agreed 
more or less with his own peculiar ideas. 
Though his education was slight and his 
language often faulty in grammar and 
pronunciation, he had sufficient penetra- 
tion to detect fallacies, and, if not to dis- 
cover the truth, to detect the weak points 
of an argument and pass for a severe 
logician. He was eager in quest of truth 
on his favorite topic, but as nothing short 
of absolute plenary proofs would satisfy 
him, he was an unhappy sceptic and al- 
ways seeking for a certain knowledge 
he could not obtain. 

In the course of the long years that 
he lived so near to me it happened 
that we discussed many of the problems 
which have been treated of so largely, 
but with such inconclusive results, by 
those men who are called by courtesy 
“philosophers.” He became familiar 
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with the writings of Locke, Hume, Sir 


_ William Hamilton and John Stuart Mill, 


and likewise with the doctrines of Kant, 
Comte and Cousin; and he said on one 
occasion that after reading them all he 
could get no light on the subject which 
engrossed his thoughts, and that his own 
mental experience was of a kind which 
they had never thought of, or at least 
had not attempted to explain. 

A few days after this—it was one of the 
coldest days of January — he came into 
my study to return a book. He laid it 
on the table, and with a sort of faint sigh 
said, “It is still all a mystery: I can make 
nothing out of it.” 


“What is it that so perplexes you?” I 


asked. “‘Sitdowh and tell meall about it.” 

“To tell you that I must give you a 
sketch of my life. After you hear that 
you may be as much perplexed as I am.” 

He sat down in a large arm-chair op- 
posite me, and after a moment's hesita- 
tion went on: “I hardly know where to 
begin my story, for I have had two lives, 
each of which is entirely distinct from 
the other, and both are alike clear and 
present to my mind. But as you already 
know something of the one in which I 
appear to you, I will begin with that, 
though it must seem very tame to you, 
as it has been marked by no unusual 
events, and the interest of the story is 
the contrast it presents to the other life 
which I have passed through. In fact, 
I have often thought I would write out 
in my homely way a narrative of my 
dual existence, and years ago I set to 
work to do it. I wrote some forty pages 
of manuscript, and thought I would try 
and publish it. But there was so little 
of plot in the story of either life, so little 
of incident of a peculiar character, that 
I concluded it would interest nobody, and 
so I laid it aside, and until this morning 
have not looked at it for several years. 
This manuscript I have brought with me, 
and I will leave it with you for perusal, 
or, if you prefer it, I will read it to you, 
and make any explanations you may de- 
sire as I go along.” 

With that he drew from his pocket a 
toll of foolscap that, judging from its 
Stained and yellow appearance, had lain 








for years in some trunk or drawer. On 
my expressing a wish to hear it he open- 
ed it and began to read: 

“TI was born in the year 1820. My 
father was a small farmer, and to the 
business of his farm he added that of a 
tanner and currier in a small way. I was 
his second son, and grew up like most 
other boys—about as good a scholar as 
the average, with nothing about me to 
mark me as peculiar or eccentric in any 
respect. I went to school in the winter- 
time for three or four months — three 
months was the ordinary term—and in 
the spring, summer and fall worked upon 
the farm or assisted my father in the tan- 
nery. My elder brother was a far better 
scholar than I, and there was some talk 
in the family of sending him to college. 
But in my father’s circumstances it was 
a great undertaking to maintain a son 
through a college course, and the pur- 
pose was abandoned at my brother's 
own suggestion. He was pleased with 
a young woman of about his own age 
in the neighborhood, and did not care 
to put off love-making and matrimony 
so long as would be necessary if he were 
to go through college. Perhaps he fear- 
ed that a rival would step in and carry 
off the damsel. But of this I need say 
no more. My brother did not go to col- 
lege, nor did he marry Jane Brewster: 
he was drowned in the pond just below 
my father’s house on his twenty-first birth- 
day, and Jane Brewster died of consump- 
tion a few years later. 

“T had two sisters—both of whom are 
living now—who were married to young 
men of their own station in life before 
either of them was twenty years of age. 
The elder was fortunate in getting a good 
husband, who is now a prosperous man, 
having both sons and daughters : the oth- 
er was less fortunate, as her husband was 
both intemperate and shiftless, but as he 
was good enough to get his neck broken 
some ten years ago, I will say no more 
about him. His widow and daughter 
have lived with me for many years. 
But for that daughter I could not have 
lived so long. 

“T remained at home with my father 
after all the rest of his children had left. I 
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never was accounted so ‘smart,’ as they 
expressed it, as the others, though they 
said I was willing to work and had a bet- 
ter disposition than any of them. I was 
always considered a moderate man of fair 
judgment and even temper—never ex- 
cessively elated and never seriously de- 
pressed. I state these particulars of my- 
self simply because they are so common- 
place and so very like what most peo- 
ple of my sphere and average intellect 
have experienced —to show that I am 
of a calm and even temperament, and 
as different as possible from those ner- 
vous, excitable persons who are subject 
to trances or somnambulism and have 
strange visions. I should also state that 
I never experienced any deep religious 
feeling, and was never particularly en- 
thusiastic in any cause. I have ever lived 
a life of tranquillity, have followed my 
humble avocations with extraordinary 
regularity, have never indulged in al- 
coholic liquors, and have never been 
in love. 

“I do not deny that I have seen and 
known a woman that at the time I thought 
would make me a very good wife. In 
truth, there was one such woman, a lit- 
tle older than I was, who came to live 
with my mother one fall when she was 
not so well as usual and help her do 
housework. She was called an old maid, 
but she was so tidy a housekeeper, and 
was so pleasant and handy about the 
house, that I was deliberating on the 
propriety of proposing to her when she 
showed such a sudden gust of temper 
one morning just after breakfast that I 
thanked my stars I had not been in a 
hurry.’ She called us all a set of num- 
skulls and threw the sugar-bowl at my 
mother, which just touched her nose as 
it glanced by her profile. For my part, 
when I saw the fracas I walked out into 
the field and went to digging potatoes. 
In about half an hour I was sent for to 
harness up the horse in order to take 
Miss Troy home. I did as requested. 
When I drove the team to the door the 
amiable creature came out looking prim 
and stiff as a newly-elected militia officer, 
having her little bundle of clothes in her 
hand. She jumped into the wagon with 
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a single bound, and I very demurely 
took my place beside her and drove off. 

“TI thought it passing strange that a 
woman of so much good sense, and of 
so amiable a temper generally, should 
be subject to such terrible fits of pas- 
sion. I was on the point of telling her 
as much, and that she had very prob- 
ably lost a husband by her sudden an- 
ger, when she made a remark that so 
completely set me back, so utterly dum- 
foundered me, that I concluded silence 
was the better part of discretion. 

“* Your family are not all such fools as 
you are, I hope?’ said she. 

“The only reply I made to this inter- 
rogative compliment was a sharp cut 
across the flanks of the old horse, which 
sent him running down the hill, causing 
such a rattling of the wheels over the 
stones as would have drowned any an- 
swer I might have made. _I felt so very 
mean just then that I would have thank- 
ed the old horse to have tipped us both 
out and broken our necks. As I return- 
ed home I thought it over, and concluded 
that I would postpone matrimony for a 
season. 

‘A few months after this I was pleased 
with the schoolmistress that came into the 
neighborhood to teach the summer school. 
But she got married before I had fairly 
made up my mind to propose to her, 
and so I have always remained single. 
But it is not owing to any crosses in love 
that I have done it, and I have been thus 
particular in relating my slight love-epi- 
sodes to show that I have never been 
seriously affected either in my mind or 
affections, and that my words are to 
be taken as those of a sound and sober 
man, and not as the vagaries or visions 
of a dreamer, the hallucinations of a dis- 
tempered brain. My brain may not be 
vigorous or strong, but within its compass 
it is healthy and clear. If I can be be- 
lieved in this, my story may be of inter- 
est, but I hope no one may ever listen to 
it under the impression that it is the illu- 
sion of a distempered mind. ‘I speak the 
words of truth and soberness.’ ” 

Laying down his manuscript for a mo- 
ment, Martin turned to me and said, 
“You must bear in mind that this was 
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written nearly twenty years ago, and 
when the experience I relate was fresh 
in my memory. But,” he said musing- 
ly, “it is fresh now—fresh as it ever was. 
I will read it as I wrote it: ‘twas true 
then—'tis true now. 

“Three years ago last October—it was 
the fourth day of the month, and a Sat- 
urday, as the almanac will show—I was 
at work in my father’s orchard, with a 
neighbor, gathering some early apples. 
It was between two and three o'clock in 
the afternoon, and I had been engaged 
since dinner in shaking the fruit from 
the trees, which I did by the aid of a 
long pole with a hook at the end of it. 
This labor required me to throw my 
head back and turn my face upward. 
Had this anything to do with what fol- 
lowed? I cannot tell. Was my brain 
unbalanced by some cause natural or 
supernatural, that I saw another world 
and another life before me? 

“This fourth of October was one of the 
delightful days common in the autumn. 
The air was dry and comfortably warm, 
the sun had a reddish hue, and the at- 
mosphere was so soft and grateful as to 
cause a feeling of pleasing languor. The 
neighbor whom I had to help me that 
day was a man by the name of Brai- 
ley, with whom I was accustomed to 
‘change works’ occasionally. It may 
be unfair in me to take this advantage 
of him by alluding to his shortcomings, 
but if he or anybody else would not 
have his faults exposed, he should not 
be guilty of them. He always would 
get the ‘long end of the yoke’ in all my 
dealings with him, and in exchanging 
labor he would always be after me to 
help him when he had a stone wall to 
build or land to break up, and then he 
would contrive to force himself on me 
when I was engaged in some light work 
like gathering apples or husking corn. 

“We were engaged in shaking the last 
tree before beginning to pick up the fruit. 
I had requested Brailey to go to another 
part of the orchard and fetch a short lad- 
der, that I might the more easily climb 
up and get hold of the limbs. After that, 
and I suppose at the next instant, the 
scene before me totally changed. The 
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orchard and every familiar object around 
was gone. I entered on a new life—one 
that lasted for many years. Of the ex- 
perience of that life I am now to speak. 
I passed out of this life, of this world, so 
far as any cognition of it remained to me, 
and it was as though it had never been. 
“Of that other life which I come now 
to speak of I have as full knowledge and 
as Clear ideas as of the one in which I live 
and am known among my fellow-men. 
I remember more of the particulars and 
incidents of that life than I can recall of 
this which I and all my neighbors know 
that I am now living. In it I grew up 
from youth to manhood and was a cit- 
izen of the world, with duties and re- 
sponsibilities as much as I now have in 
this present existence. I remember my 
youth in that state of being as distinct- 
ly as that other youth through which I 
passed and of which others can testify. 
In that I was not the second son of that 
father and mother whom I had known as 
such in this. My name was not the same, 
my identity was in no respect the same. 
My first recollections of that other life are 
of a country village, the like of which I 
have never seen with these bodily eyes. 
I was a sickly, pale-faced boy. My fa- 
ther, as I recall him, was a tall, spare 
man, with light blue eyes and light hair. 
My mother was a brunette, with brown, 
merry eyes and of commanding aspect, 
though of a lithe and slender figure. I 
was very fond of her, as I well remem- 
ber, and when I was three or four years 
old it was my chief employment and 
delight to hang around her and make 
myself as troublesome as possible. But 
I could never disturb her sweet disposi- 
tion and placid temper, and though when 
I was four years old there was an addi- 
tion to the family in the form of a female 
baby, I think that as long as she lived I 
had the warmest corner in her heart. 
“She died, however, when I was six 
years old, and my father’s half-sister, a 
vinegarish old maid, with perverse curls 
that would not stay curled, but hung 
straight in spite of her, was his house- 
keeper for more than a year. She affect- 
ed to be very literary, and always prided 
herself on being the squire’s sister, and 
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whenever she went into company wore 
spectacles, though she never had occa- 
sion for these helps to read when only 
the family were around. It was a very 
different home she made for me from 
what I had while my good mother was 
alive. How I hated the old thing! She 
may have never been, never have had 
a real existence, but I had a real hate 
toward her—an irresistible hate; and if 
an irresistible force encounters real, non- 
existent obstructions, when will it stop? 
In this other state I remember how she 
scolded and scolded me; how she de- 
lighted to say that my mother had spoil- 
ed me; what lessons she would give me 
to learn, and how malignantly she would 
ferule me if I failed of my task, till she 
would force me to cry out in pain; and 
then how she would redouble the ac- 
cursed blows, both in force and rapid- 
ity, to make me stop crying. 

“This life, however, did not last long. 
At the end of a year or so my father 
brought home another wife. She had 
been an old crony of my aunt, and the 
match had been one of her contriving. 
She thought she would continue to re- 
side at my father’s house after the new 
wife had been installed. She was soon 
undeceived in that, however. The morn- 
ing after my new mother was establish- 
ed as mistress of the mansion, my fa- 
ther’s presence at the office being re- 
quired at an early hour, he left the 
_ breakfast-table as soon as he had fin- 
ished his meal, leaving his new wife, my 
aunt, my sister and myself at the table. 
He had scarcely left the house when the 
new mistress said to the old one, ‘ You 
will not leave here, I hope, to-day, 
though we are married. You will be 
welcome to stay here a week if you 
like: it sha’n’t cost you a cent.’ 

“Such a glance as my aunt cast on her 
at that moment! It was fearful. But it 
pleased me nevertheless. I saw, or rather 
felt, that she was outwitted, and I enjoyed 
it. I could not exactly comprehend how 
it was that my new mother, who but yes- 
terday was running over like a fountain 
with expressions of love and affection for 
my lorn aunt, should turn upon her so 
soon and tell her she must leave in a 





week. Hadn't I heard them talking it 
over between themselves—how happy it 
would always be thus living together? 
And didn’t the new mistress tell my 
aunt the day after my father had pro- 
posed to her that she could not think 
of accepting his offer except with the 
understanding that his sister should con- 
tinue to live with her and share the cares 
and responsibilities of housekeeping and 
the education and bringing up of the dear 
children ? What did it mean, then, that 
the friendless old maid was thus coolly 
invited to depart in so short atime? I 
could not understand it. ButI was then 
young and unacquainted with women’s 
ways. 

“T was old enough, even then, however, 
to. understand that she who could thus 
change so suddenly toward my aunt 
would not long be so sunshiny toward 
the ‘dear children.’ I found out very 


were not whipped as we had been by our 
! cruel aunt, but the cold neglect of our 
step - mother made our home cheerless 
and miserable. For. the first year the 
house was tolerable, though it was al- 
ways kept so nice that we went about 
it as if trespassing on forbidden ground; 
but in a little more than a year she had 
a young one of her own, after which we 
seemed to become perfectly hateful in her 
eyes, and I verily believe she would have 
seen either or both of us laid in the grave 
and been glad of it. Nor was she ren- 
dered more amiable by the loss of her 
own child. She seemed to think we 
ought to have died instead, and had a 
spite against us for not doing so. But 
my lot was not so hard as that of my 
poor sister, for the reason that I was not 
so much confined to the house or so im- 
mediately under her eye. I was older 
than she, too, and sometimes, after I got 
to be twelve or fourteen years of age, I 
used to defy her authority. If she ap- 
pealed to my father she never got any 
satisfaction from him, for he told her he 
liked my spirit. Ido not think he was so 


indifferent to our harsh treatment as he 
appeared. But what could he do? A 
mild, studious, inoffensive man, he just 





kept his peace, and when I sometimes 
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spoke to him in behalf of my sister he 
only said she would soon grow up. and 
not be subject to such usage. 

“At length my rebellion became so 
obstreperous that she threatened to turn 
me out of the house. I had got to be fif- 
teen, and the last time—which was long 
before—that she had attempted to cuff 
me I had caught up the fire-shovel and 
told her to ‘Come on!’ adding most un- 
dutifully that if she did I would split her 
head open. Latterly, I had so often taken 
my sister's part and driven her from the 
field that she began to fear she would lose 
all authority, and had so strongly insist- 
ed to my father that I must leave the 
house or she would, that he finally told 
her to go. ‘Some natural tears she 
shed,’ but went not. 

“A few days after this I happened to 
be late to dinner : the table had already 
been cleared away when I came in. It 
was in the summer-time, and my sweet 
step-mother had lain down to take an 
after-dinner nap, having first strictly or- 
dered my sister to give me nothing to 
eat. I countermanded that order very 
quickly, and told her to get me some 
dinner and I would stand between her 
and harm. She went to work with alac- 
rity, and I had very nearly finished my 
repast when the amiable woman came 
tearing into the room, and catching my 
sister by the arm began to shake her vio- 
lently, saying, ‘ We will see who is mis- 
tress of this house.’ 

“*Go it, old girl!’ said I, at the same 
time catching up a tumbler and throw- 
ing it with all my might at the looking- 
glass over the fireplace, causing a great 
racket and shattering the reflector into a 
thousand pieces. ‘Go it, my beauty!’ I 
continued, catching up plates, bowls and 
tumblers, and throwing them now against 
the walls and windows, smashing the glass 
and crockery with a perfect recklessness 
of expense. 

“The good woman, seeing me thus en- 
gaged, stood aghast. ‘Well, I declare! 
What are you doing there, Jared Waller?” 
she exclaimed, standing with her arms 
—_ and her eyes starting from her 

ead. 


“‘Nothing but cracking jokes and 
Vo. XXIV.—30 
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crockery,’ I replied, throwing the next 
missile at her head. 

“She dodged the glass and ran into 
the next room, where she met my father 
hastening to the scene of action. Getting 
behind him, she followed him into the 
dining-room, bidding him ‘see what his 
interesting son was up to.’ 

“*What does this mean? said my 
father. 

“*Tt means just what it shows for,’ I 
replied. 

“* That is all right,’ he answered, ‘and 
what I ought to have done years ago. It 
was cowardly and weak in me to allow 
you and Jane tobe imposed upon so long. 
Now you have broken the spell, I hope 
you will follow up your advantage. I 
ought to have done this long since, and 
not left it for you..—Turning to his wife, 
he said, ‘I told you some time since you 
could go.’ 

“He then left the house for his office, 
while my sister and I went into the best 
parlor, which we had been many times 
forbidden to enter, and sat down to await 
the result. 

“The abashed woman saw that her day: 
of tyranny was over. She sat down in the 
dining-room amid the broken crockery 
and began to cry. We could hear her 
sobbing for half an hour. 

““* Come, Jane,’ said I, loud enough to: 
be heard in the dining-room, ‘ you must 
be housekeeper now. You clear up the 
dining-room and I will go down town to 
get a glazier to come and set the glass.’ 
“She went as I requested, and began 


to clear off the few unbroken dishes yet 


left on the table. 

“** Please, Jane,’ said the now subdued 
woman, ‘let me clear up the room: it was 
my fault. I have been very wicked and 
cruel, I know, but do not drive me off. 
Will you?” 

** Jane burst into tears at hearing these 
words from one who had so long trampled 
upon her. Not a word more was said, 
and the two went to work clearing up 
the room, while I went off to get the man 
of glass and putty to make the needed re- 
pairs after the great battle. There was 
always peace in the house from that 





time forth. 
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“T attended the village academy from 
the time I was eleven years old till I was 
nineteen, and enjoyed the reputation of 
being the best scholar ever educated at 
that school. At twenty I entered my fa- 
ther’s office and began to study law, and 
at twenty-two I was admitted to the bar, 
having passed a most rigid examination, 
at which two other candidates, who had 
studied a year longer than I had, and 
who were both college graduates, were 
turned back with the advice to study 
a few months longer. This triumphant 
achievement so pleased my father that 
he gave me an order for eight hundred 
dollars’ worth of law-books as a nucleus 
of a law-library. With this I went to be- 
gin practice in a town about a hundred 
and twenty miles from my native village. 
It was a thriving place and a promising 
field for a young lawyer. 

“ Here I lived, loved and was married, 
made money and gained reputation. My 
life was not without its share of incidents, 
but they were generally such as every 
country lawyer experiences. My court- 
ship had little romance in it, but as its 
story carries a moral with it, and the 
whole experience stands before me— 
not so much an experience as a pano- 
rama of life, with its passing figures all 
clean-cut realities that need no descrip- 
tion —as the language describing them 
seems to be a part of the characters, I 
will relate it, to the exclusion perhaps 
of more interesting matter. Like Cole- 
ridge in his ‘ Vision of Kubla Khan,’ ‘all 
the images rise up before me as things, 
with a parallel production of the corre- 
spondent expression, without any sensa- 
tion or consciousness of effort.’ 

“When I first went to live at this place 
I boarded with a widow lady by the name 
of Corbin. Her husband, then dead for 
several years, had been a lawyer anda 
particular friend of my father. His chil- 
dren had all left the paternal roof before 
he died, and his widow had adopted a 
little girl by the name of Ernestine Tar- 
ble, who had been living with her sev- 
eral years at the time I moved into the 
place and advertised myself as ready to 
assist people in obtaining their rights. 

“My first thought on entering into and 





becoming a member of this family was 
of course whether this girl was sufficient- 
ly attractive for me to fall in love with her, 
I decided promptly that she was not. 
She was neither handsome nor witty: 
she was just tolerably good-looking, a 
little above the average height, with blue 
eyes, irregular teeth and prominent nose. 
‘No danger of getting in love there,’ said 
I to myself; and for three weeks after 
that I was civil and polite to her, and 
nothing more. But I was a stranger in 
a strange place and saw very little of 
female society, and what result must in- 
evitably follow? Let two persons, both 
of the right age to fall in love at the first 
convenient opportunity, be so placed as 
to see much of each other and little of 
general society, let them be cut off from 
others of their own age, so that they are 
unable to contrast their faults and graces 
with those of others, and of course they 
must get in love. A man should con- 
sider well, before he allows himself to 
find a particular pleasure in a woman's 
society, whether she is the right one for 
him to marry. After love has set in he 
is past reason, and sees only charms in 
what were before blemishes and defects. 
He should beware of friendship where 
love would be unwise. 

“Happy would it have been for me 
had I acted in accordance with these 
precepts when I first went to live with 
the Widow Corbin. My knowledge came 
by experience. I found before I had been 
there many weeks that the house was 
vastly more agreeable to me when Miss 
Tarble was at home than when she was 
away. My evenings became less irk- 
some than they were at first, and at the 
end of a year I was dead in love. 

“IT need not say after this confession 
how she was continually in my mind 
—how I was never quite happy when 
away from home—or rather when away 
from her—and fancied that without her 
all the world would be nothing to me. 
My thoughts now were all tinged with 
romance, and I used to imagine a pat- 
adise on some far-off isle, with no com- 
panion but her for a whole lifetime, or 
even eternity, to share my exile. Such 
silly, lackadaisical and ridiculous notions 
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as went through my head about this time 
I need nct mention, for probably every 
one who has been in love—and who 
hasn't? —has experienced something 
equally foolish, as well before as since 
Moore wrote those twaddling lines: 

Oft in my fancy’s wanderings 

I’ve wished that little isle had wings. 

“In this town where I lived (what 
has ever seemed one of the greatest 
mysteries of that existence is, that I 
have never been able to remember the 
name by which it was called) there were 
many young ladies more beautiful, more 
accomplished and interesting, in other 
eyes than was my inamorata in mine. 
But what did I care for them? Nothing. 
There was one young lady who was an 
heiress and a beauty — one, too, whom 
everybody loved for her sweet disposi- 
tion and soft, elegant manners. She was 
regarded as a great ‘catch’ by the young 
beaux, and they eyed me with no good- 
will when thinking that of course the 
young lawyer, handsome as they knew, 
and gifted and learned as reported, would 
easily and as a matter of course carry off 
the village belle. But they had small 
reason to be jealous of me, for I could 
see no charms in any one save my own 
Ernestine. I could not see then that 
Helen Starr, besides being an heiress, 
was of an infinitely higher order of mind, 
of more delicate organization and more 
refined in every way than she. I was 
blind, as others thought, to the defects 
of the one and the graces of the other: 
I thought the same myself afterward. 

“To add to my infatuation, it became 
necessary for Miss Tarble to leave Mrs. 
Corbin’s for a while and go to her own 
people. They lived some sixty miles 
away, and after she was gone it seemed 
to me that the light of the world had 
gone out. I endured two months or so 
of her absence, when the report came to 
our village that she was not coming back, 
but was to be married to a stable-keep- 
er in her native town. She had always 
manifested a fancy for horses, flashy men 
and showy dresses, and now I thought 
my cup of misery was full. Had she 
preferred to me an accomplished gen- 
tleman and scholar, I thought I could 
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have borne it, for then I should not have 
felt so humiliated. But to be cut out by 
a horse - jockey or stable - keeper — one 
whose pride was in his horse, his flashy 
vest, his heavy watch-chain, his top-boots 
and furious whiskers—was too much for 
me to bear in silence, and so in my mis- 
ery I consulted good Mrs. Corbin. 

“When she asked me if there was an 
engagement between us I told her no, 
not exactly. But then I had told Miss 
Tarble how I loved her, and she had 
confessed that she loved me in return. 
It was understood between us, I sup- 
posed, that we were to be married in a 
few months. The good woman took the 
wrong way to console me. She told me 
frankly that her ward was not worthy of 
me, that she was every way my inferior, 
and that if I had thought of marrying 
her it was fortunate for me that she had 
taken up with somebody else. The fact 
that she had preferred a horse-jockey to 
me, she said, was conclusive evidence 
that her mind was not cultivated, her 
tastes not refined. 

“But what did such talk as that amount 
to with me? Wasn’tI in love? and did- 
n't I reply that to most people there might 
be others who appeared more charming 
than she, yet she was nevertheless all 
the world to me? I could not imagine 
there was anything else to live for, now 
that she was another's. I suppose I was 
as woebegone a spooney as ever was al- 
lowed to go at large. Good Mrs. Corbin 
tried to console me, but I would not be 
comforted. I kept away from my office 
for three days. I took my gun and ram- 
bled about in the woods, and several 
times thought that the wisest thing I 
could do would be to blow my brains 
out. But I did not do it. Perhaps if I 
had tried, I thought afterward, I could 
not have found them. 

“A week had thus passed since I had 
first heard that Miss Tarble was to be 
married to the stable-keeper, and I was 
just coming to the conclusion that I had 
acted the simpleton long enough, when I 
was surprised on going home to tea one 
evening to find that she had returned. 
Mrs. Corbin met me at the door with a 
smile and broke the welcome news to 
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me. Miss Ernestine, it appeared, was 
not married, and did not intend to mar- 
ry anybody but me. I rushed into the 
house, and our meeting was such as 
would have done credit to a melodrama. 
That evening I perfected the engage- 
ment. When I questioned her about 
the stable-keeper she colored and stam- 
mered out that she knew no such per- 
son. I never alluded to the subject 
again. 

“So we were to be married in four 
weeks. This was settled, and I now be- 
gan to ask myself if I was quite sure that 
Mrs. Corbin was not right, and if it were 
not possible, after all, that Ernestine Tar- 
ble was not just the person to be my wife. 
Hadn't I been a little hasty ? was I quite 
sure? and should I not find, perhaps too 
late, that she was not the woman to keep 
sunshine always in the house? Such 
thoughts had never entered my head 
before. I had never allowed myself to 
reason, nor had I asked myself whether 
she had the capacity and the disposition 
to make my home at all times happy. It 
now occurred to me that she was a per- 
son of very limited reading and informa- 
tion—that her mind was upon show and 
tinsel rather than upon books or domes- 
tic pleasures. However, it was too late, 
I then thought, to consider these things, 
and so I shut my eyes to all such defects, 
and for the week before I was married 
I saw her only as perfection, and again 
felt that in her society I could always be 
happy, let what would befall. 

“Well, we were married and set up 
housekeeping. Shall I confess it? With- 
in one month afterward I saw everything 
pertaining to my wife in the same light 
that Mrs. Corbin had done eight weeks 
before, and as I myself had till I took the 
infection which some call love. There 
was then no disguising it: she was not 
the woman for me. Why could I not 
have seen before it was too late that her 
tastes were so different from mine that 
she could afford me no intellectual con- 
versation—that she might be a wife, but 
no companion? It is a confession such 
as is not often made, though doubtless it 
might be very frequently and with entire 
truth; but it was the fact, nevertheless. 





I was dreadfully sick of my bargain, 
Her mind was upon gay dresses, fine 
horses and carriages and vulgar display, 
I wished the horse-jockey had got her, 
or that she had stayed away longer, till 
I had got cured of the disorder that in- 
fected me. But it was too late. She 
was my wife, and I must make the best 
of my prize. I saw my folly, acknow- 
ledged it to myself and made up my 
mind to endure the consequences like 
a martyr. ! 

“T do not know but that I had as much 
domestic happiness as most of my neigh- 
bors: I dare say I had. Other people 
thought me very happy, and wondered 
at it. I saw I had made a mistake, 
though I never allowed my wife to de- 
tect it. I always treated her kindly, 
and she made me a respectable and 
tidy housekeeper. But ah! when a few 
months afterward I saw her in company 
with Helen Starr, what a difference was 
between them! In tact, grace, beauty, 
vivacity and culture the distance was 
measureless. Why couldn't I have seen 
that before, alas! it was too late? 

“In this way I lived eighteen years. 
People thought me a happy man and 
mine a happy family. I believed my- 
self no more miserable than my neigh- 
bors, and happier than most of them. 
But my mind was not in that lethargic 
state in which others were content to 
doze. While they felt restless, dissatis- 
fied and sullen, they could not see why 
it was so— why life was to them so pur- 
poseless, so unsatisfactory. Why mine 
was so I knew but too well: I was not 
properly mated. I had made a great, a 
fatal, mistake, and my superior discern- 
ment but intensified the penalty of my 
folly. I saw the cause of my life-failure, 
and sought in books and business such 
compensation as occupation could give. 

“At length my wife died. I had no one 
thing at her death to reproach myself for. 
Ihad fulfilled my every duty to her as con- 
scientiously as possible. People thought 
that I showed great firmness when she 
died, considering that we had always 
lived so happily together. I shed not 
a tear. The truth was, on my own ac- 
count and for ry own part I did not feel 
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that I had incurred any loss, nor was I 
the hypocrite to affect to mourn for her. 
Her society had afforded me little pleas- 
ure for years, and though I was atten- 
tive and faithful to her to the last, yet 
so far as my own feelings were concern- 
ed I freely say I was glad she was dead. 
My two boys were then old enough to 
be sent away to school, and should have 
been sent before. But their mother could 
not part with them, and so they were kept 
about home, learning nothing useful and 
growing upto beidlersand encumbrances. 
She had not the capacity to appreciate 
the advantage of discipline and study to 
them. Had she lived she would have 
continued to indulge them in all their 
inclinations and appetites ; whereas, now 
that she was dead, I was resolved that they 
should be put to learn something useful 
and made to face the stern labors and 
duties of life. 

“Five years I lived a widower, and then 
Imarried again. Thistime I did not marry 
for love, but from pure reason. Helen 
Starr had been married years before, 
and gone I scarcely knew whither. 
My second wife was a fine-looking, in- 
telligent and sensible woman. She had 
been left a widow three years before with 
alarge, heavily-encumbered estate, which 
she had managed with all the shrewdness 
and judgment of a practised man of busi- 
ness. Before, I had married for love and 
was soon sick of my bargain. This time 
I was sure there was no love, and I was 
curious to see if this marriage would re- 
sult more satisfactorily than the other. 
We did not either of us pretend to be 
in love. We esteemed each other high- 
ly, and thought it would be a good ar- 
rangement to unite forces and jog to- 
gether over the remainder of life’s road. 
Though I had five times the property 
that she had, yet she had for a home- 
stead the most beautiful place in that 
part of the country. It was upon that 
we resolved to live after we were mar- 
ried, for I had determined to retire from 
business, having achieved both honors 
and riches to my heart's content. 

“It was a marriage of reason and not 
oflove. Everybody said it was a capital 
match, just as it ought to be. For our part, 














we were a little doubtful about it at first, 
but we soon became of the same opinion. 
We esteemed each other from the first, 
and soon came to love each other most 
sincerely. We were always happy in 
each other’s society, and wished for 
nothing which we.did not enjoy. 

““My sons grew up to be men of busi- 
ness. They were not scholars, but were 
successful in the accumulation of prop- 
erty, and in time, like their father, mar- 
ried for love, and have been unhappy 
and dissatisfied accordingly. 

“TI might go on and enumerate thou- 
sands and thousands of particulars re- 
garding my life. I might call up and 
describe my neighbors and friends, and 
relate hundreds of little incidents in the 
town where I lived so long. Every house 
in the village is now present to my mind. 
The churches, the school - houses, the 
town-hall,—I see them all as clearly as 
if it were but yesterday I had looked 
upon them. My whole life was com- 
monplace enough to have passed by 
without leaving a ripple on the general 
current, and was in that respect very 
similar to that of hundreds and thou- 
sands of those people who have a cer- 
tain prominence while they live, and 
when they are gone are only missed 
for a day. My story, therefore, has no 
interest as a mere story: I only give the 
dull details of it, as being necessary to 
show how seeming a reality it was. As 
I before said, the memory of that life 
in all its details is as clear to me now, 
as vivid and distinct, as any part of 
this other life which I am seen to live. 
I can recall not only my active expe- 
rience, but even the thoughts and feel- 
ings which governed me on different oc- 
casions. The long days of labor and study 
in my office during my first wife’s life; 
my laborious preparation of cases; my 
journeys to distant counties to attend 
court; my gladiatorial struggles at the. 
bar; my weary toil through long nights 
to prepare for important trials; my dis- 
gust at defending wretches who, as I found 
after undertaking their cases, were fit nei- 
ther to live nordie,—these and a thousand 
other things that go to make up the an- 
nals of a professional life are all be- 
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fore me. But why describe them? The 
sole object I have had in relating what I 
have told is to show that what I saw oc- 
curred in some other life or state of ex- 
istence than in this material, palpable 
world. If I have not succeeded in do- 
ing that by telling as much as I have, 
it will be in vain to give any more of 
the details. A story of strange sights in 
distant lands may deceive the reader, but 
when it is known that the narrator has 
never seen the lands he pretends to de- 
scribe, it matters not how minute he is in 
his details or how nearly he conforms to 
probabilities. So if my first postulate, that 
this life which I have to all intents and 
purposes, as far as my own conscious- 
ness can testify, lived, enjoyed and en- 
dured had an actual reality, be not ad- 
mitted, then it will not gain me credence 
though I relate volumes of plausible inci- 
dents. If I were to tell a man I] had trav- 
elled in the moon he would laugh at me; 
nor would he believe me any the more if 
I gave long accounts of the geology of that 
satellite or the names and appearance of 
the people Ihad met there. So I willsay 
no more of that other life except to give 
the last scene of ‘this strange, eventful 
history.’ 

“On the estate which my wife owned 
at the time I married her was a large 
orchard. I was now become a gentle- 
man farmer: I superintended the farm 
and performed just such labor as I 
pleased, and no more. [I lived with this 
wife for six years. How smoothly and 
happily they passed! how little’ there 
was to,annoy! how little that I wished 
changed! In those six years I verily be- 
lieve I experienced more true happiness 
than most people find in a lifetime of 
seventy years. 

“One day I was engaged in the or- 
chard: it was in the fall of the year. 
My men were picking apples, and I was 
among them shaking off the fruit by 
means of a long hooked pole. Sudden- 
ly a painful feeling came over me that 
somehow and somewhere I had been in 
the same situation before, but with less 
happy surroundings. This tree that I was 
looking into suddenly changed. Grad- 
ually the whole scene changed: the or- 





chard was not the same I was in a mo- 
ment before. The fine large house that 
was in sight just now had disappeared, 
and an old house, painfully, indistinctly 
and disagreeably familiar, stood in its 
place. The world, the life of forty-seven 
years, that were but just now before me 
were fled and would not come back, 
and the old farm, the weatherstained 
house, the dilapidated outbuildings, the 
tumbledown fences, were all plainly and 
palpably before my eyes. 

“I looked about me. My neighbor 
Brailey was approaching me with a ladder 
that he was just throwing on the ground. 
His countenance seemed familiar, and 
yet it confused me. I was, dazed, and 
could not recall his name. I spoke to 
him, but it did not seem to be my own 
voice that gave forth the words. I look- 
ed about for some one of my hired men 
to explain the changed appearance of 
everything, but they, like all else I ex- 
pected to see, were gone. But Brailey’s 
face seemed so familiar that I spoke to 
him and begged his pardon, saying I 
recollected his face, I thought, but had 
forgotten his name. 

“He stared at me in wonder, and 
asked me what was the matter. I now 
looked more anxiously about me, and 
the appalling fact was before me that 
all was changed and that I had passed 
into another world. I was crazy, stark 
mad: that was the only explanation of 
my situation. 

“* What! where am I? who are you?’ 
I exclaimed. 

“*Me? Why, Iam Brailey: don’t you 
know me?’ 

“* Brailey?? said I, looking hard at 
him, ‘Brailey? Yes, yes, I recollect that 
name—a great while ago; and your face, 
I know that too.’ 

“He dropped the ladder, and coming 
toward me said, ‘Come! come! you are 
not well: let us go into the house.’ 

“I followed, bewildered and confused. 
I was passive as a child when over- 
whelmed with a sense of danger, and 
felt that I was in another world than my 
own, and yet everything about me was 
most disagreeably familiar to me. Yes, 
I must be mad: I had sense enough to 
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see that. Surely it is a strange state to be | 


in—to think yourself mad because you 
see the world around you as other people 
see it, and to think yourself sane in a 
world that has had no existence except 
for you alone. 

“T followed Brailey into the house, but 
the room was very different from the one 
I had left a short time before. I sat down 
in a chair—a plain, high-backed kitchen- 
chair, very different from the large stuff- 
ed arm-chair in which I had sat and 
smoked my after-dinner cigar. I asked 
for my wife. 

“ Brailey stared and smiled, wené out, 
and soon returned with my father. 

“*What is the matter, Martin?’ said 
he: ‘what is the matter? Are you sick ?’ 

“T looked at him fora moment. How 
familiar his face looked! and yet forty- 
seven years had passed over me and left 
their multitudes of images and impres- 
sions on my brain since I had last seen 
him. All the memories of that long time 
—some clear and distinct, as of yester- 
day, others strong in their outlines, as 
of distant though important events, and 


others yet more vague and but half 
remembered —were still present to my 
mind, as the events of actual life appear 
to people in their normal condition. 
How could all this be, and yet every- 
thing about me be so dreadfully famil- 


iar? I had two recent lives distinctly 
before me—one as of a bright and bless- 
ed world, and the other a painful night- 
mare that I wished would quit my sight. 
I looked this way and that and all about 
me to get a sight of some object familiar 
to me in my happier state. There was 
nothing. ‘Am I mad?’ I cried, ‘or am 
I in hell ?’ 

“At this moment a boy came in and 
said his mother wanted to borrow a brass 
kettle to make apple-sauce in. As by hab- 
it, I told him to go to the kitchen with 
his errand, but my father hustled him 
out of the room, and throwing him on 
the back of the old mare bade him ride 
for life and bring the doctor, for that 
Martin was crazy. I heard him give the 
order, and said my name wasn’t Martin, 
but Jared — Jared Waller. My father 
shook his head and groaned. 
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“TI asked some questions on subjects 
most recently familiar to me. I inquired 
again for my wife — begged they would 
send for her—to tell me where I was, 
and how and when I came there. I 
pinched myself to ascertain whether or 
no I was dreaming. No, I was awake, 
that was certain; and I was certain that 
those about me were living, real beings. 
I looked in the glass: the face it gave 
back was not the one I expected to see. 
But I knew it was mine: it was the plain, 
common -looking face I now bear, and 
yet it seemed to be the mask of my real 
self. I jerked my head and raised my 
hand to my face to tear it off, but it was 
a very part of me. I could not get a 
view of the fine, handsome face, the 
bright brown eyes and intelligent ex- 
pression that I had been wont to think 
my own. What could it all mean? Of 
course I was mad. That was the expla- 
nation to me, and so it was to everybody 
around me. 

“At length the doctor came. His face 
was also one I had seen before. I knew 
him and knew his name, but it seem- 
ed the face of a ‘goblin damned’ that 
had been invoked to torment me. He 
felt my pulse, looked wisely, and said 
there was nothing in that to indicate 
the least disorder of mind or body. He 
then asked what I had eaten that day. 
I replied, ‘For dinner, roast beef and 
vegetables, baked apple pudding and 
peach and green gage pie, with one 
glass of sherry wine.’ 

“*No, no he didn't,’ said my father. 
‘He had b'iled dish, and we didn’t have 
any puddin’ nor pie nuther.’ 

“*T know what I had, I think,’ said I, 
somewhat sharply. ‘Ask my wife: she 
will tell you the same as Ihave. Where 
is she ?—tell me that—and where am I ?” 

“There was no answer to these ques- 
tions, and I gave way to despair. It 
seemed to me that I was in full posses- 
sion of all my faculties, and yet that I 
was hopelessly insane. I was in a con- 
dition of double - singleness — perfectly 
sane, yet seeing myself in two distinct 
characters at the same time. I felt con- 
scious that the life of the happy past was 
gone, and it occurred to me then that I 
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had suddenly died and that this was my 
resurrection. What confused me most 
was that the apple tree which I had 
been shaking at the time I lost the bet- 
ter life was the same, to all appearance, 
as that beneath which I stood when I 
came back to this former state of ex- 
istence. 

“Though the doctor could detect no 
symptoms of diseased bodily or mental 
action, yet he took some blood from me 
and ordered meto bed. There was great 
consternation about the house, and anx- 
ious neighbors came in to inquire about 
me. Every face was familiar, disgusting- 
ly familiar. The boys with their ragged 
clothes and dirty faces, their ill-manners 
as they stared at me with their torn hats 
still on their heads,—I seemed to know 
them all, and could call them by name. 
How could that be when they were all 
of them less than a dozen years old, and 
since I had seen them I had passed forty- 
seven years in another world ? 

“Night came, and while thinking over 
what a strange metamorphosis or double 
life I had undergone I fell asleep. I had 
a dream that night, but it was of the other 
life. It was of my dear, sweet wife—not 
of Ernestine Tarble, but my beautiful, 
my wise companion, who had made my 
home a paradise. I thought that after I 
had smoked my cigar and taken a short 
siesta in my arm-chair, she came to me 
and begged me not to go to the orchard 
that afternoon, for she had a premonition 
that some evil would befall me. I smiled 
at her misgivings and went out. As I 
turned to go out she gave me such a 
look! ‘There was in it such a depth of 
love, such a tender reproach, as I had 
never seen even on her angelic face 
before. 

“When I awoke in the morning, and 
before I opened my eyes, I had no 
thought but that I was back in my bet- 
ter state of existence. I thought— or 
rather felt, without recalling the circum- 
stances—that I had had a very unpleas- 
ant dream, which the more I thought of 
it became the more frightfully real. I 
thought too that the bed was hard and 
rough and coarse. ‘Wife!’ said I, open- 
ing my eyes to see if she were beside me. 





I was alone: not in the elegantly-furnish- 
ed chamber I had opened my eyes upon 
every morning for years, but in the low, 
unfinished room which had satisfied me 
asa boy, but which nowseemed as gloomy 
as a prison-cell. I closed my eyes to re- 
flect on my condition and make sure of 
my own identity. As long as my eyes 
were closed the life of forty-seven years 
was passing in review before me. 

“I wondered where my wife was: why 
didn’t she come to me in this my great 
trouble? .I thought if I could only hear 
her speak, or any other of those whom 
I was accustomed to hear every day, it 
would call me out of the trance or vision 
into which I seemed to have fallen, and 
dispel the horrid dream. But I opened 
my eyes, and it was no dream: it wasa 
terrible reality. 

“I soon began to recall the faces I 
had seen the day before, and it grad- 
ually came to me how, when and where 
I had seen them. The former, the first 
life, opened and opened to me more and 
more clearly: memory brought up scene 
after scene that happened in which the 
characters that appeared to me yester- 
day had taken a part. That’ old man: 
yes, I had known him as my father in 
some other world or state of existence; 
this chamber I had known before; even 
the books on the table had a familiar 
look. I got up and opened one of them. 
It was Zhe Pilgrim's Progress. It had 
been familiar to me in both states of 
existence, and I instantly drew a paral- 
lel between Bunyan’s experience in the 
cave where he had that famous dream 
which has been read and admired by 
everybody, and my own knowledge of 
two distinct worlds. I turned to the fly- 
leaf of this book, and there saw the 
name ‘Martin Staples’ written in a 
scrawly boyish hand. ‘That,’ said I to 
myself— that used to be my name, and 
was written there by me.’ I then looked 
out of the window, and while it seemed 
as if a long intervening time had passed 
since I had seen the same objects, they 
were just as familiar as are the sights of 
yesterday to me now. How tangled my 
thoughts were with the yesterdays of two 
worlds, of two rational, sentient beings, 
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passing in review before me, the scenes 
as it were jostling each other! But be- 
ing void of imagination and of strong 
nerves, I retained my reason, and again 
lay down, and, closing my eyes, tried to 
unravel the mystery. Was I mad? or 
was this a long and dreadful dream? I 
had read in the world I had just left of 
the speculations and visions of people 
who had seen strange sights and held 
frightful converse while in a state of 
trance or semi-consciousness: I had 
read the mystic Swedenborg, but I 
could think of nothing that had hap- 
pened to anybody else at all similar to 
what I had seen, felt and heard. The 
nearest thing to it that I could call to 
mind made me laugh even in my sore 
distress: it makes me laugh now. I 
compared myself to Don Quixote when 
he found himself shut up in a cage and 
carried away on an ox-cart. The Don 
thought it was by enchantment he had 
been put in such an unknightly plight, 
and protested he had never seen, heard 
or read of knight-errant being transport- 
ed in such manner before. Then I thought 
of the Arabian tale, as told ‘by Addison, 
of the sceptic and the priest, in which 
the former is made to pass what seems 
to him half a lifetime, as he afterward 
learns, in the space of a few seconds. 
But that only served to convince me 
that something like what had happen- 
ed to me had at least been thought of 
before, whether experienced or not. 
“During the morning many of the 
neighbors came in to see me. I was 
not sick in the least, nor had I been so 
from the first. When they inquired of 
me how I felt, I replied, they thought, 
as rationally as if. nothing had ever hap- 
pened. By this time I could recall their 
names and the places where I had known 
them. I slowly disentangled my two lives, 
till I had a tolerably clear view of both 
the worlds which I had seen, but it re- 
quired the clearest exercise of will to 
prevent them from getting jumbled up 
together. I would talk about people that 
my friends never heard of, and allude to 
events and things such as they knew 
nothing about. They thought I was still 
partially insane, though I talked and rea- 
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soned sensibly enough about what was 
going on before my eyes. As I became 
more sensible of my condition, I tried to 
tell of what I had seen in my other state 
of existence; but I was then thought to 
be wandering, and no heed was given 
to what I said. Even to this day, when 
I dream it is of that other life, and often, 
if I close my eyes and become abstract- 
ed and forgetful of where I am, I seem 
to drift away into that other land and 
fancy myself in that brighter and hap- 
pier home. But when I open my eyes 
the shock I receive is terrible, and so 
often have I felt it that I dread to fall 
asleep, for I know that on waking I must 
be instantly plunged from the highest 
bliss into the most dismal despair. My 
first expression on waking is a cry of 
bitter anguish. My only hope as I lie 
down to rest is that I may never wake. 


“T resumed my life as a laboring-man 
on my father’s farm, but I could not, 
nor did I desire to, forget any part of 
the other, happier life. The thought of 
it, however, would have driven me in- 
sane had I been of a nervous tempera- 
ment or 2xcitable mental organization. 
My stolidity and coarse fibre saved me 
from that, but had I been of the same 
refined and acute mind as my other self, 
I could never have come back to this 
miserable existence and retained my 
reason for a single week. 

“Several months after I had got back 
to my first life I inquired of my neigh- 
bor, Brailey, regarding the circumstances 
of my first insanity —so I called it in 
speaking to him — and he said he never 
noticed anything peculiar about me un- 
til the incident of the apple tree occur- 
red. He said I had been talking to him 
just as usual during the day; that I ask- 
ed him to go to the lower side of the 
orchard and bring up the ladder which 
was there; that he was gone not more 
than six minutes, and when he return- 
ed I talked the ‘queerest’ to him, so 
that he could make ‘neither head nor 
tail on’t.’ 

“So it seemed that my life of forty- 
seven years passed through my brain 
and was all experienced in the short 
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space of six minutes! How was it pos- 
sible? This long period had been di- 
vided into days, months and years as 
clearly as the days now passing over my 
head. I recollect my birthdays with great 
distinctness. They came on the last day 
of July, and the day was always made the 
occasion of a sort of family jubilee. Ac- 
cidents, holidays, neighbors’ quarrels, 
snow-storms, dry seasons, wet seasons, 
sickness and death in families—in fact, 
every detail of family life, of domestic 
cares—were all as indelibly fixed in my 
memory as the events of any man’s life 
are orcan be. And could all these events, 
seemingly so distinct and remote from 
each other, have been crowded, even 
in imagination, into the short space of 
six minutes? It will not do to say that 
it could not be. I could give incidents 


‘and details that it would take me months 
if not years to narrate. — 

“One effect of this visionary or unreal 
life still remains; and that will trouble 
the’sceptics and psychologists to explain. 
I have a general knowledge of many sub- 
jects of which I was entirely ignorant pre- 


vious to my unreal life. Up tothat time 
I had no knowledge whatever of Latin. 
Ever since I have been more familiar 
with it than a cousin of mine who fitted 
for college. I also have a very good 
general idea—so I think—of the prin- 
ciples of law, and have a clumsy know- 
ledge of law-terms. I have always since 
used more correct language than I did 
before, which my old Berkshire neigh- 
bors said was the only remaining symp- 
tom of my insanity. No wonder: I had 
been in much better society than theirs, 
and of course had improved by it.” 


Thus far I have given the foregoing 


story very nearly in the exact words of | 


the narrator as he read it from a dusty, 
time - stained manuscript. During the 
reading he frequently stopped, and 
would run off into explanations and 
details that showed he was entirely hon- 
est in saying that the life he had told 
about was to him a reality as much as 
is the life of any living man. 

“Have you ever related this expe- 
rience before?” said I. 
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“Not to a living soul,” said he. “My 
acquaintance has been only with com- 
mon people, who could neither under- 
stand nor appreciate my perplexity, and 
if I were to talk to them about it they 
would only think me crack-brained, and 
my life would be more intolerable than it 
is now. My sister has read this man- 
uscript that I have read to you. She 
knows that the part of it concerning 
this life is literally, exactly true. She has 
known too, from overhearing me in my 
sleep, that I was talking of and to beings 
she knew nothing of, but she has faithful- 
ly guarded my secret, so that strangers or 
curious persons have not suspected it and 
sought to draw it from me. Having ob- 
served that your library contained many 
books on psychological subjects, I thought 
perhaps you might have read of similar 
experiences, and could possibly tell me 
whether there was any reason for me 
to hope for a return to that better life. 
If not, may I without sin hope for final 
rest in the grave? If I, Martin Staples, 
and not Jared Waller, am to rise again, 
then do I dread a resurrection. I have 
lived two lives. In both .have I sinned 
and suffered, in both labored and enjoy- 
ed. At this moment the past of one is as 
clear before me as the past of the other. 
If I were to die to-day, I should leave the 
world with the feeling that I ought no 
more to be held accountable for the 
deeds done in this material, mortal 
body than for those done in that other 
world. I was there as fully aware of 
my responsibility: I erred and sinned 
there, and held animosities and hatreds 
as much there as I do here. I felt there 
as much as I do here that I was a free 
agent, and cannot draw the distinction 
between my moral accountability in that 
life and inthis. If I am to awaken after 
death to a still new life, will it be this sen- 
tient, present, existent being, or will it be 
that other identity which appeared as a 
child, lived, loved, labored, suffered, sin- 
ned and enjoyed in that country seen 
only by the mind's eye? Two distinct 
identities, or at least mental conditions, 
trace their origin to my body or my 
brain. Which of them will arise at 
the last day? The higher and happier 
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being hath never been seen by human, 
mortal eyes. Shall that perish for ever, 
that the grosser may live in immortality ? 

“T have tried to find some solution to 
this problem in the writings of those who 
are called the great thinkers. I have 
read everything bearing on the subject, 
from Cudworth, Dugald Stewart and 
Locke to Owen and Jackson Davis. But 
I find no light. Among the many fabu- 
lous tales told of Mohammed is one of 
an experience somewhat like mine. He 
was, according to this story, taken from 
his bed and carried into one of the high- 
est heavens and permitted to take a view 
of all creation, to have ninety-nine thou- 
sand interviews with Jehovah, and re- 
turned to his bed while it was yet warm. 
Now, as no man of sense believes any 
such fable as that, how can I expect 
any one to believe in my equally strange 
story? The philosophers thought they 
had found the fulcrum on which to rest 
the lever of a personal existence when 
they enunciated this proposition: ‘I 
think, therefore I am.’ In that other 
life I certainly thought, but was I or was 
I not? If I was I in that world, how 
could I be the other I in this? With all 
their metaphysics and subtlety, I think 
they would be puzzled to answer that 
question.” 

At this point Martin stopped, and sat 
silent for some time, looking intently into 
the fire. His face had an expression of 
pain, almost of agony, such as I had nev- 
erseen before. Gradually it relaxed, and 
soon assumed a look of radiant joy. He 
was evidently in that world invisible to 
all but his own other self. He seemed 
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unconscious of everything around him 
until startled from his revery by a strong 
gust of wind against the windows. He 
started with a shriek as of mingled fright 
and pain. “’Tis gone,” said he. “ But 
this life cannot last long. I am like a 
captive slave dragged from a happy 
home and carried into distant lands, 
and there doomed to hopeless toil. He 
may dream of the loved ones there, 
and imagine himself back again among 
friends and family, only to awake to in- 
tenser misery.” 

After this disclosure I saw little of Mar- 
tin for two or three months. He never 
alluded to the subject again, and with 
the coming of spring I noticed a great 
change in his appearance. He was 
evidently breaking down in health, and 
could no longer assist me in my farm 
and garden. In the following October 
he died, and I found on examining his 
manuscript that it was the anniversary 
of the day—and, so far as I could judge, 
at the very hour— when he had his first 
strange vision. The same autumn his 
sister and her child left my neighbor- 
hood and returned to their old home 
among the Berkshire Hills. Before they 
left his sister told me that it was a relief 
to her that his troubles were over. In his 
waking, normal condition he was very 
unhappy, and so peculiar that he seem- 
ed to be a corporeal ghost, or, as she ex- 
pressed it, as the soul of one man in the 
body of another. That the one life was 
to him as real as the other she had no 
question, and like him she was curious 
to know which was to rise at the Last 
Day. CHARLES A. WASHBURN. 
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ANDSCAPE- PAINTING furnishes 
the chief type of American pictorial 
art. Landscape-making is a sister branch 
that deals with the solid materials of which 
the other offers the simulacra. It is not 
content with imitating, but handles, Ti- 
tan-like, rocks, trees and mountains. It 
moulds and dresses the still less man- 
ageable masses of plain, lake and river. 
All become plastic under its touch. All 
yield at its call, gracefully and freely, 
their hidden beauties, and intertwine in 
loving harmony at the beck of the mas- 
ter. It leads the enraptured eye from 
portico to peak, past grove and glade, 
“through many a winding bout.’ It 
makes pleasant to us all the external 
world beneath the sky, and presses even 
the varying moods of sun and cloud, the 
bright blue of clear noon and the darker 
blue of moonlight, into common service. 
It makes the earth altogether lovely, 
broadens the roof under which we dwell 
and extends our homes to the horizon. 
It ought to be, one would think, the finest 
of the fine arts, and to enlist the highest 
grade of the poetic faculty. Only, poets 
and painters do not, as a rule, control 
many acres, much less many square 
miles, and those who do are not always 
responsive to the appeals or suggestions 
of poets and painters. These find it 
much simpler to do their painting on 
some sheets of canvas or paper in the 
studio or the study. There, too, they 
can do the work so much more rapidly 
—much quicker than trees will grow, or 
even turf and terraces. 

Given the possession of the materials, 
the work is not necessarily costly. A bit 
of scenery on a moderate scale can be 
made more cheaply than it can be paint- 
ed, if not so quickly. The real thing 
costs less than its picture. The price 
paid for one of Church's, Kensett’s or 
Cropsey's studies would several times 
over create their originals, and set up 
the living canvases ready framed in 
our window-casements. A single tree 





will sometimes accomplish it. What 
more unpromising than a blank tide- 
meadow with a streak of sea or bay be- 
yond? Set up a tree or clump in the 
foreground, dapple the green or umber 
flat with some cloud-shadows, break the 
horizon with a sail or two, gray and 
white, and the picture—or rather a ka- 
leidoscopic series of pictures varying 
with the hours and seasons —is yours, 
although you may hold little more of 
the land in fee simple than you do of 
the water. Nature lends herself freely, 
and even pressingly, to our aspirations 
for the beautiful. She sets up the ea- 
sel before us, places everything in our 
hands but a few crowning touches, and 
hints to us loudly where these are to go. 
Not that she is always so obliging. The 
réle of an ultra-complaisant and patient 
teacher she often drops, and leaves us 
largely to our own resources. It is for our 
own good that we should study, and she 
expects us to do it. Her sketch-book is 
laid open before us like Claude’s Liber 
Veritatis, and we are invited to select 
and combine, to eliminate here and add 
there, uhtil a result is reached growing 
out of her own principles, and actually 
her handiwork, but capable of being 
claimed as our own. 

A great part of our task is to know 
when and what to let alone. Who does 
not recall views whereof nearly the all- 
in-all is a broad-armed elm or oak which 
has been left to itself, unclipped and un- 
crowded, for years or centuries, until it 
dominates and appropriates the whole 
scene? Cut this away, and all goes with 
it: dulness and nonenity take possession. 
The prospect becomes suddenly expres- 
sionless. “There lives not that prome- 
thean fire on earth that can its light re- 
lume” in much less than a lifetime. 
The painter—and here is his advantage 
—can restore the missing element with a 
few rolls of his brush. But we are sup- 
posing that what you want is the thing 
itself. If, declining to turn Vandal, you 
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allow the veteran standing-room, and 
but momentarily shut him out from sight 
with the interposed finger or book, you 
at. once perceive his value. And thus 
you come to think of other places where 
he and his like are not found, but are 
badly wanted. You go thither and make 
a temporary darkness before the eye 
where they ought to be, and plan your 
planting accordingly, as well as your 
non-planting. 

These arboreal aborigines that have 
been waiting so long for our recognition 
and aid, wasting their sweetness on a des- 
ert of art, are less numerous than they 
once were, though successors to them 
spring up and patiently grow when al- 
lowed. Sometimes they seem to get tired 
of waiting for appreciation, and suddenly 
die away from no very perceptible cause. 
More fatal to them by far than either nat- 
ural or extraordinary decay is the utilita- 
rian axe. It is so much easier to destroy 
than to create, to cut down than to build 
up, as revolutionary “improvers”’ of all 
kinds, political and other, have found. 
A few decades of especially vigorous 
progress have swept many of these sol- 
itary survivors from the face of the earth. 
Even the finest of the great white-armed 
sycamores that used to fringe our rivers, 
and whose magnificent proportions as- 
tonish us only in tradition or in the rec- 
ords of botanical and other tourists like 
Bartram, Michaux, Wilson and Flint, are 
gone. The artist has, comparatively 
speaking, to satisfy himself with smaller 
specimens or to sketch in the copse or 
the brake; and the shaper of landscapes 
in the real has generally to do without 
one of his most useful aids. This loss 
has gone far to neutralize the efforts 
which wealth and taste have made of 
late years to beautify the land. These 
efforts show themselves, in most cases, 
in the treatment of a very limited super- 
ficies. One who compares the aspect of 
the Atlantic States now with what en- 
gravings and paintings show it to have 
been forty years ago will, we think, agree 
that the change, in the point of view we 
are considering, has not been for the bet- 
ter. The scenery is less park-like. The 
fields are more bare and their rectangu- 
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lar outlines are harder. The orchard trees 
are less large and lusty. The hills have 
been stripped of all but scrub. The sen- 
tinel maples that gave the wayside and 
the pasture the first verdure of spring and 
the richest gold of autumn have disap- 
peared with the acacias that were wont 
to stud the slopes in June with the vast- 
est and sweetest of bouquets. The blocks 
of forest are smaller and fewer. They 
are also thinner, but thinning causes the 
old trees, as a rule, to die slowly, instead 
of putting out new branches from their 
exposed trunks, and thus learning to 
thrive alone after being deprived of their 
fellows. The saplings which spring up 
at their feet will make presentable trees 
after some scores of years if properly 
cared for. If left to themselves, they 
will in that time simply reproduce the 
forest in a mass, chiefly of a single spe- 
cies. Young trees of other kinds trans- 


planted into their midst are speedily 
smothered, if they start at all. It is best, 
for decorative purposes, to eradicate all 
but such as stand where they ought to 
stand. This is practically starting at the 


beginning, as on the open prairie, or in 
the streets of Paris, where a new crop 
of liberty trees has to be stuck into the 
pavement at each political storm. The 
eastern slope of the Appalachian range 
has pretty well run through its leafy cap- 
ital, and has its fortune to make again. 
The trees have to be reconstructed, like 
the virgin soil on which they stood. 

In the old days the rural mind felt 
some inducement to brush up its belong- 
ings for the eye of the stranger. When 
the turnpike stretched across the valley 
and wound up to the top of the hill the 
traveller who bowled along in private 
carriage or stage-coach, or mayhap kept 
the saddle, was brought near to those 
among whom he moved, and they came 
near tohim. He skirted the lawn-fence 
within easy hail of the porch. The dogs 
and the guinea-fowls honored him with 
a noisy notice, which was to the family 
something like a ring at the front door. 
His stirrup or the hub of his wheel rub- 
bed the spring-house or the well- curb. 
Dobbin, with chin resting on the rail of 
the barnyard, could exchange greetings 
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with his four-footed brother from abroad, 
and elicit a responsive whinny. The 
lilac-hedge; the orchard; the big chest- 
nut, with tassels in spring and bountiful 
burs in autumn, and ever-ready swing 
pendent at all seasons; the tuft of shade- 
trees in the meadow for the noontide re- 
freshment of cows and colts,—all had a 
welcoming air and seemed to make a 
point of looking their best. The way- 
farer remembered them, and thought of 
seeing them again. If he did not, he was 
expected, and it was all the same. Both 
sides of the road made the most of them- 
selves pictorially. The homesteads were 
usually on the sunny side, and therefore 
necessarily veiled with leafage; and the 
road was always laid out on that side of 
the hill, because the drier, and thus the 
opposite landscape lay toward the sun 
and gave the eye the best gradation of 
lights and shadows. 

And then there were unromantic mo- 
tives of pelf tending to make every farm 
ashow-place. All farmers did not desire 
to sell, but all—and not least those who 
would refuse to sell—wanted their prop- 
erty to be as sightly as possible and speak 
its full market-value. A procession of 
possible purchasers jogging by all day, 
and occasionally stopping for a draught 
of cool water, a chat or a short rest, could 
not fail to have its effect. The stage- 
driver was accurately informed as to 
the merits of every foot of ground he 
traversed, and not backward in impart- 
ing that information; so that he who 
journeyed by public conveyance could 
observe and learn as much as he who 
was master of his movements and could 
stop for inquiry. 

All this is now changed. Those who 
use the comparatively deserted road are 
merely the farmer’s neighbors, and he 
need not consult the eye of the critical 
voyager from a distance. The latter 
personage does not see him or his home, 
‘but is whisked through a cutting ora tun- 
nel or over an embankment somewhere 
in the rear. What view may be caught 
from the car-window is momentary and 
uninstructive. What is not worth a min- 
ute’s study it is not satisfying to see, and 
in a minute the train is half a mile away, 
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| even if a curve or cut or overhanging 
' rock do not shut it off in a second. The 
traveller stops only once in four or five 
miles, and then only fora moment. In 
that distance he will have run by twen- 
ty farm-houses, and not caught even a 
glimpse perhaps of more than two or 
three. Clearly, all relations between 
him and those over whose land he skims 
are atanend. His notions of landscape 
beauty are not worth considering at any 
cost of time, labor or outlay. The railroad 
has in this way dealt a heavy blow at 
rural zsthetics—a blow very slightly 
softened by the labyrinths of painted 
beams called station-houses, with their 
occasional surroundings of a few forlorn 
flower-beds. In some indirect way, how- 
ever, it has done something to reduce the 
debit against it on this score. It belongs 
to the most prosaic class of civilizing 
agents, that of iron machinery, yet it is 
an agent, and genuine civilization must 
beautify. Country-houses, the offspring 
of his rival, will still press lovingly to the 
side of Macadam. 

West and south of the Ohio River— 
that is, over by far the greater part of 
the territory of the Union—the common 
highways themselves havea strong math- 
ematical proclivity, and run generally with 
the lines of the farms, which are laid out 
by the government surveyor on the lines 
of longitude and latitude. Nothing can 
be more at war with the picturesque than 
this chequer-board system. A counteract- 
ing influence is furnished by the water- 
courses, which were laid out by another 
Hand in every conceivable curve. Where 
there is water there are trees, however 
bare may be the upland. Planted trees 
will blend with these aborigines of the 
brookside and the swale, for the water 
must in a great degree determine the 
arrangement of the homestead and its 
purlieus. Natural groves, too, are in 
many quarters springing up in the open, 
and these are as little regardful of section- 
lines as the rivulet orthe river. Seeds long 
| dormant under the annual fires of the In- 
| dian shoot up to shelter his supplanter 

and to offer new elements of culture and 
refinement. This invasion of native vol- 
unteers is in process of reinforcement by 
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the planting of millions of forest trees, 
transforming with their joint efforts many 
a Western Clarty Hole into a Western Ab- 
botsford. 

East of the mountains, and above tide, 
where the edict of the ploughman has 
never been backed by that of the Land 
Office, and where, the demand for straight 
township-lines unknown, that for straight 
furrows has to yield not only tothe streams, 
but to stubborn brake and more stubborn 
hill, the picturesque finds it less of a strug- 
gle to hold its own. In many places it 
meets the designer halfway, and invites 
him to supply nothing more than a fore- 
ground. Variety of surface, exposure, 
elevation and soil involves variety of 
vegetation, and leaves its range to be 
limited only by climate. The broad tiers 
of foot-hills that sweep in a graceful 
double curve from Central Alabama, 
where the. fig, pomegranate, myrtle and 
japonica stand the winter, to the east- 
ern frontier of Maine, where the birch 
and aspen form the standard of possibil- 
ities among deciduous trees, the shades 
of available style in landscape-garden- 
ing are innumerable. If at one end of 
this great belt summer encourages, while 
at the other winter seems to prohibit, in 
almost the same proportion is the latter 
drawback neutralized by density of pop- 
ulation, wealth and enterprise. And snow 
makes a fine background, especially to 
the dark conifers singly or in masses, 
while of summer scenery a Massachu- 
setts day prolongs one’s enjoyment some 
two hours beyond that afforded in Ala- 
bama, to say nothing of the pleasanter 
conditions of temperature and atmo- 
sphere under which it is presented. 

The natural features of this region 
Suggest those of England. Rounded 
hills and undulating plains are clad with 
oak, elm, walnut, beech, chestnut and 
the other familiar Old-Country trees. In 
parts of it the holly and ivy are at home, 
and clover and greensward may be made 
So everywhere. Planting for decoration 
will accordingly follow, generally speak- 
Ing, English ideas; just as landscape- 
painters who seek here their subjects 
find themselves unconsciously following 
in the footsteps of the Gainsboroughs, 
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Wilsons and Birket Fosters, away from 
the abrupt, angular and violent, and 
equally away from the flat and mathe- 
matical. Nor will this type confine itself 
to the Piedmont country. It will natural- 
ly extend over the expanse which grows 
more and more level from that to the 
coast. For the Dutch style, the out- 
growth of straight ditches and artificial 
rivers, cannot take possession of a dis- 
trict cut up by tortuous estuaries fringed 
with densely-wooded banks that are ev- 
erywhere above the level of the tide. 
Groves here become a necessity to every 
homestead as a recognized barrier to mi- 
asm. Some centuries hence the swamps 
may all be drained and turned into some- 
thing like reproductions of the willow- 
and poplar-bordered polders of Holland; 
but even then they will be a secondary 
feature only. They will be as strictly 
subordinated to the prevailing scenery 
as in the landscapes of the old Dutch 
‘masters we note a constant and some- 
times amusing effort to repress polder 
and canal into subjection to the demands 
of the picturesque. There will be no 
need to borrow Both's or Potter’s ex- 
pedients and project a sail, a windmill, 
a horse or a goat violently above the 
horizon. Tall trees, draped in infinite 
variety with moss and vines, will always 
be at hand, backed by structures built 
on solid ground with no suggestion of 
a foundation of piles. 

The orchard and the meadow are the 
rudimental efforts of landscape-garden- 
ing, one foreshadowing the plantation 
and the other the lawn. Business-like 
enough their aspect may be, suggestive 
more of the practical than of the zesthet- 
ic. Yet the hard hand that creates and 
maintains them builds more wisely than 
it knows in the direction of the beautiful. 
An orchard is a charming sight, even 
when most successful in the eyes of the 
utilitarian who planted it, be he as mat- 
ter-of-fact as he may. In bloom, in leaf 
and glowing with fruit it is always fair to 
see, however regularly its green billows 
may roll across the slope. And it has 
a tendency almost irrepressible by any 
amount of culture to grow away from 
the chequer-board pattern. Notonly have 
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the different varieties different forms, but 
no two individual trees are identical in 
vigor of constitution, and the principle 
of the survival of the fittest scoops out 
gaps of divers shapes and dimensions 
from the original design, greatly to the 
discontent of the worthy proprietor, but 
gratifying to the independent spectator. 
Then, these gaps are difficult to fill up 
with young trees of the same kind, the 
arboreal son disliking to stand in the 
shoes of his senior; and so it happens 
that Nature is apt to step in and replen- 
ish the abhorred vacuum that defies the 
art of man. The aboriginals, ash, elm, 
locust, hickory, etc., are always on the 
lookout for such a chance to reclaim a 
bit of their ancient domain, and seize 
the opening as eagerly as the most alert 
youngster who ever “grew up with the 
country.’’ Nor are they always satisfied 
to wait for such opportunities of pene- 
trating the interior of Pomona’s usurped 
territory. They search out coigns of van- 
tage along its boundary, and shoot into 
rapid prominence from the inside fence- 
corners, profiting jointly with their more 
favored supplanters in the protection pro- 
vided against nibbling flocks and herds. 
Even this protection the hardier of the 
natives defy. They make good their 
foothold in the pasture, and beard the 
ruminant in his verdant den, as it were, 
asking shelter from no foe but the plough- 
man. 

Given thus old sod and old orchards, 
and the picture is more than blocked 
out. A few well-placed touches by way 
of accentuation, and we have it in at least 
the shape of a good sketch. Of such re- 
sults we shall probably have to make the 
most for a long time tocome. The broad 
and elaborated picture belongs to the fu- 
ture. Itis not, at best, the work of a day, 
if of a generation; and existing condi- 
tions hardly favor the beginning of it. 
The private park, spacious and stately, 
not the whim of a “self-made ”—usually 
a badly-made—man, but the pride of a 
family, the delight and solace of asso- 
ciated and successive lives, stored in its 
every nook with memories grave or gay, 
may be added to the luxuries of the New 
World when it begins to be an old one. 





It is a sort of mark or attribute of sover- 
eignty, territorial if not political. Our in- 
stitutions do not encourage, but distinctly 
antagonize, anything like established ten- 
ure. A devise for three lives at the ut- 
most is all the law'will permit. That is 
the legal duration of a family home. A 
longer sovereignty in the hands of indi- 
viduals over a square mile or a square 
acre is not to be thought of. Only the 
sovereignty of the masses is secular. 
They accordingly are surrounding their 
hives with pleasure-grounds, some of 
them already lovely. It may be hoped 
that these municipal demesnes will mul- 
tiply till every town above the grade of a 
hamlet will possess one, “to have and to 
hold” as long as popular sovereignty shall 
last. They will contribute to the daily en- 
joyment of the thousands to whom they 
immediately belong, and to the occasion- 
al pleasure and instruction of thousands 
of others from the country. The latter 
will carry home with them the disposi- 
tion to imitate, within their sphere, what 
they have seen. The city will set the 
fashion to the country even in the art 
of rural decoration, as certainly as in 
other things in which towns are more 
naturally expected to lead. 

This fashion should be moulded on the 
principles of true taste. A lesson to be 
so widely studied and followed should be 
the more carefully prepared. The pur- 
pose of making urban pleasure-grounds 
a means of edification to visitors from a 
distance is doubtless a secondary one in 
the eyes of those who plan and perfect 
them, yet it should never be lost sight of. 
The function of an outdoor art - school, 
free to all comers from far and near, is 
certainly no trivial attribute of a city 
park. This office is especially favored 
by the conditions of a suburban or intra- 
urban location. That valuable and plastic 
material, water, is always at hand in 
greater or less abundance, supplying 
fountains if not lakes and cascades. 
The proximity of water implies sand, 
and that a light and warm soil, kindly 
to plants and docile to the builder of 
terraces, winding roads and the like. 
The atmosphere of a large town is more 
equable in temperature than that of the 
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open country, and some degrees milder 
in winter, thus adding to the list of hardy 
trees and shrubs and permitting the in- 
troduction of new species, The highest 
advantages are offered also for architec- 
tural decoration. Pavilions, kiosks and 
statuary come to redeem the baldness 
of raw Nature with the palpable products 
of human thought and handiwork. This 
enlivening element, the last touch of the 
picture, the capstone of the edifice, may 
not always be judiciously managed; but 
in that respect there is improvement, and 
there will be more. Perféction is not to 
be looked for, but the average popular 
standard of taste is generally excelled— 
few Philadelphians or New Yorkers, for 
instance, being more picturesquely lodged 
than the snakes and monkeys of their 
zoological gardens, or possessing better 
statues in their libraries than the Shake- 
speares, Humboldts and Dianas who jos- 
tle each other in their public parks. The 
propagation of art-ideas which at least 
are constantly trying to get themselves 
right is better than leaving the work 
undone and the fiéld blank; and it be- 
longs to the cities. Stone-work, whether 
that of the mason or that of the sculp- 
tor, is more demanded and more effec- 
tive here than in Europe, both because 
it tells better by contrast in a new coun- 
try, and because our dry summers place 
both turf and leafage in more need of a 
foil. A bare, brown, parched surface, 
unrelieved by some such adjunct, ceases 
to please and becomes repulsive. The 
park or the garden then runs into the 
brick-field, and in that avatar of ugli- 
Ness awaits the latter rains. In thickly- 
planted portions shade remains, and we 
are solaced with such comfort as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land ; 
but the land is nevertheless weary to the 
sight, and hot to the foot as well as to the 
eye. We avoid looking at or treading on 
it. ‘Esthetically, our cherished specimen 
of artiticial landscape ceases to exist. Of 
such a result stone may be said to be 
not only compensatory, but corrective. It 
seems somehow disposed to clothe itself in 
greenery. It keeps at least the adjacent 
soil cool and moist. It draws to its feet 


a fringe of turf, and to its form a curtain 
Vor. XXIV.—31 
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of ferns and trailers. Nature, with the 
smallest encouragement, will supply vase 
and statue with a pedestal, at once foil 
and support, more graceful than the 
chisel can produce. The like effect, on 
a larger scale, we have in conspicuous 
masses of architecture based upon, or 
relieved by, clumps of trees. The more 
conspicuous, the fewer of them are need- 
ed, either for distant or comparatively 
close view. A fine fagade prominently 
placed will tell like a single tree in an 
otherwise unbroken prospect. 

Among artificial erections fountains 
have a double charm, due to water and 
to art. Water, beautiful in all its forms 
and everywhere, is especially grateful 
under the summer sun of America. It 
will carry off some very poor art, and 
shelter under its veil of sparkling silver 
many a false line and ill-proportioned 
design. Itself perpetually changing, it 
diverts the eye from its defective sur- 
roundings. At the same time it can set 
off merit as well as disguise what is 
faulty, and make more acceptable to 
the critical eye a well-cut triton or ne- 
reid, an ironmonger’s cast: figure or an 
elaborately - accidental pile of stones. 
Around a large fountain the broad open 
spaces of gravel or asphalt so common 
in Europe, and generally so objection- 
able under our sun, become admissible. 
Kindly alike to lawn and pavement, it is 
the one class of structure we cannot well 
overdo. In style its possible variations 
are endless. It is adaptable to all situa- 
tions and to all purses. In one shape or 
other water is never out of place. De- 
throned by philosophers from its ancient 
seat among the elements, its position as 
an element of the beautiful will never be 
shaken. A voice amid perfect silence, a 
source of life amid utter desolation, it is 
an appliance and resource indispensable 
alike in the simplest and the most arti- 
ficial scenes. Rarely does it seem super- 
fluous, even when forced by steam into 
a reservoir on the summit of a hill, one 
of the commonest situations in which we 
find it in city parks. When so placed its 
entourage should correspond in elabora- 
tion, conventionality and non - natural- 
ness. The shores of the tank must be 
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quays, the walks and drives regular in 
alignment, and the bordering vegetation 
as mathematical as the alleys of Ver- 
sailles. When we violate the laws of 
gravitation and ascend to a body of 
water, we turn our backs upon the sim- 
ple and familiar and are prepared to see 
the leafy children of the soil drawn up 
on parade, “grove nodding to grove.” 
As we descend on our return, we may 
pass gradually from the atmosphere of 
the mechanical to that of the picturesque 
—from the standpipe to the dingle. A 
lake lying in its natural situation we look 
to see arrayed in its natural garb, its cus- 
tomary suit of solemn green or gray or 
umber according to surrounding circum- 
stances, water-lilies mantling the shal- 
lows, and trees that hold firm to the 
steeps and bend forward on tiptoe to 
study their reflections, bays of turf-clad 
alluvion and downs standing respectful- 
ly behind them. Yet this stretch of wa- 
ter, being designed for the use of man, 
must in some points show his hand. Not 
merely must Nature, where she has not 
altogether succeeded in carrying out her 
ideas, be prompted and assisted by the 
insertion in the proper places of missing 
trees, slopes, and even rocks, but boat- 
houses, landing-places, terraced islands, 
and other things both pleasant and neces- 
sary that are purely artificial, must be 
supplied. A group of smug citizens and 
citizenesses in their Sunday gear plod- 
ding through an unkempt tangle or pad- 
dling a canopied barge across a tarn 
fringed with an abattis of brushwood 
were an obvious incongruity. An ab- 
original chaos of vegetation is simply a 
Darwinian struggle for existence which 
in a sense is not agreeable to witness, 
and which in many senses it is a relief 
to put an end to and hasten the survival 
of the fittest. Those rescued from the 
life-and-death wrestle are quick to show 
their gratitude; and if we determine on 
artistic or utilitarian grounds to impar- 
tially extirpate all the combatants and 
substitute others from distant fields, these 
too soon justify our favor. 

So also with the surface upon which 
they stand. It smiles upon us as we in- 
terpose our quickening aid to its slow 
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process of secular remodelling. The fun- 
damental motive of all the forces at work 
we assume to be the attainment of the 
beautiful; and by promoting that we hon- 
or them and ourselves. This long straight 
ridge will, we are convinced, if left to it- 
self, have its outline broken into variety 
by the wearing of watercourses in the 
lapse of a few centuries. After a like 
time yonder square heap of strata, rang- 
ed smoothly like bales of calico, will be 
thrown into disorder.by the combined 
attacks of lichen, rain and frost. But 
we cannot wait so long, and there is no 
assignable reason why they should. Our 
anticipation of the, result is a boon to all 
concerned. We dig, plant, remove and 
transpose in loving alliance with the 
powers of the air, and doing no real 
violence to them or their work. Even 
as the statue is hid in the quarry, the 
perfect landscape lies perdu in the for- 
lornest bit of scenery. The result in both 
cases is a work of art modelled after Na- 
ture; the difference being that, as hills, 
rivers and forests are less manageable 
than a block of marble, the task of him 
who handles them is less creative and 
more plastic than that of his brother- 
artist. 

These open-air picture - galleries, like 
those under roof, should be made as ac- 
cessible as possible. All for whose ben- 
efit they are intended should find them 
easy to reach and totraverse. The parks 
belonging to our great cities are of much 
later origin than the cities themselves, 
and were in most cases, when laid out, 
ultra-suburban. They are rapidly being 
grown up to, having largely promoted 
their own absorption. New York has 
surrounded her great pleasaunce, and 
St. Louis is addressing herself to the still 
more gigantic feat of deglutition involved 
in the swallowing of tower and forest. 
Nor will Philadelphia’s circumvention 
of Fairmount last more than a fraction 
of the two centuries it took London to go 
west of Hyde Park. Our younger towns 
will not be long in getting their “lungs” 
where they ought to be — in the interior 
of their anatomy. To carry a little far- 
ther this change of simile, the pulmo- 
nary passages, the bronchial tubes, the 
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arteries, the linked cells must all be deft- 
ly ordered for their respective but asso- 
ciated and interdependent offices. These 
are the corridors and aisles of our gal- 
lery—avenues, drives and walks. How 
they should be laid out is a question that 
has been voluminously treated. The first 
and main point to be kept in view, how- 
ever, is that they are conveniences, means 
of moving about and seeing what there 
isto be seen. They should lead one to 
his objective by the easiest route, and 
never gratuitously carry him out of it or 
force him into a longer or more difficult 
passage. The veriest lounger proposes 
to himself in a more or less decided spirit 
something to observe and be interested 
in. Do not exasperate him with curved 
pathways in an open plain, and straight 
ones over a hill with nothing on or vis- 
ible from the top of it. The curve cause- 
less shall not come, and the path of rec- 
titude is often to be avoided. Devious 
ways are frequently the best. The cow, 
said to have done much of the street- 
engineering on the lower part of Man- 
hattan Island, is a tolerable guide in this 
matter. Her tracks are, where the ground 
permits, generally as direct as they ought 
to be, and she will be found to skirt an 
eminence, if she can, in preference to its 
direct ascent. Not being an amateur pe- 
destrian, she wastes no muscular effort, 





whether her itinerary be considered on 
the large scale from pasture to dairy 
and vice versa, or in detail from one 
knoll of sweet herbage to another, and 
from that to the leafy shade or to the 
pond brisket-deep among the lily-pads. 
A bole or a boulder may enforce upon 
her an unpremeditated bend; just as we 
may apologize to the stroller for a sim- 
ilar twist with a statue, a vase or a vis- 
ta. The drives or roadways should be 
subordinate to the walks, and in no way 
interfere with them; for seeing is but a 
secondary consideration with people in 
the saddle and on wheels, the ride consti- 
tuting the chief part of their enjoyment, 
which they might get anywhere else. 
Let viewers afoot have the Jas. Make 
their ways ways of pleasantness, and let 
that awful edict, “Keep off the Grass,” 
if it canndt be rescinded, at least be 
energetically and perseveringly winked 
at. 

But minutiz are outside of our present 
purpose. Downings to come and War- 
ings yet to be will take charge of the 
decorative landscape of the future. They 
will have a splendid field and an infini- 
tude of material. In justice to the spirit 
and taste of our day, it must be added 
that the foundation laid for them is a 
highly respectable one. 

EDWARD C. BRUCE. 
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N°? the least interesting among the 
many new impressions which the 
American student in Germany gets are 
those gained in watching the methods by 
which the learning, ability and industry 
of the German professor are brought to 
bear upon the English language and 
literature, and in measuring the results 
from his own point of view. We are 
Wont to call the German professor a nat- 
ural-born pedant, and an antiquarian in 
a bad sense. There is some truth in the 
charge. I have heard one of the first 





scholars in the world lecture two hours 
on the origin of the words Deutsch and 
Germanisch, and spend an hour in dis- 
cussing the question whether Ulfilas died 
in 381 or 388 A. D. But the fact is, the 
thorough and magnificent scholarship of 
the German philologists has so mastered 
the larger questions of language and lit- 
erature that they have plenty of time to 
linger over trifles; and besides, when a 
young professor devotes years to a stand- 
ing question which we should deem of 
importance to nobady, and solves it, his 
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reputation is at once made. In philol- 
ogy we find the German scholar at his 
best, and the English language has been 
both a challenge to his philological tal- 
ent and a delight to his literary and an- 
tiquarian sense. Nearly every German 
university has one or more professors 
of English, and every gymnasium and 
Realschule gives instruction in it. Very 
much of the work done is never heard 
of outside of Germany, and goes to swell 
the vast mediocre literature of the coun- 
try, whose chief end seems to be to fulfil 
the duty of publishing some Arédeit, or 
work, which every true German scholar 
feels strong within him. On the other 
hand, the best grammatical, critical and 
historical treatment of English is to be 
found in Germany. Her students have 
eagerly utilized the publications of the 
Early English Text and other societies, 
and by long and patient labor they have 
constructed systems of phonetics, histor- 
ical grammars and dictionaries. This 
is pure inductive work. They study in 
England, delve in the British Museum 
and the cherished Bodleian with enthu- 
siasm. We rarely hear of an English or 
an American scholar going to the Ger- 
man libraries to find out something new 
in German philology. One who did would 
have to search long for untilled ground 
or. an unedited manuscript. Such are 
the habits and aims of study which are 
now being applied to our own language 
on the basis of former work, and with 
growing interest. ; 

The mutual relations.of German and 
English have always been somewhat 
singular, and the present position and 
methods of English scholarship in Ger- 
many have grown out of them. From 
the time when ‘Klopstock drew inspira- 
tion from Milton, and the youthful Les- 
sing from Lillo and Moore and Sterne, 
down to Freytag and Paul Heyse and 
the lesser imitators of English novelists, 
the faithful historian of German literature 
has had to point constantly to English 
sources of suggestion, material and style 
in the poetry, fiction and drama of Ger- 
many. German scholars are at once too 
honest and too sagacious in their cease- 
less search for Qued/en, or sources, not to 





recognize this debt; and they do recog- 
nize it. Over a hundred years ago, when 
the Germans began writing stories, they 
soon dropped the model of Boccaccio 
for that of De Foe, and there were for- 
ty imitations of Robinson Crusoe alone. 
From that time down, German novels 
have been little more than reflections of 
Sterne, Fielding, Richardson, Dickens 
and the rest. Bret Harte, Mrs. Stowe, 
Cooper and Dickens are now most read 
of all novelists in the English language, 
and I believe more than any other for- 
eign novelists. The Germans are not 
natural novel-writers, and they are but 
clumsy imitators. One of the brightest, 
Scheffel, has done for medizval Suabia 
what Bulwer did for Pompeii—depicted 
it; and Ebers, the brilliant Egyptologist, 
has followed Kingsley in his Homo Sum. 

They are dramatists, but not only have 
the iconoclastic Lessing and other clas- 
sical writers reflected the genius of Shake- 
speare, but the minor dramatists have 
drawn from English playwrights to sup- 
ply the histrionic demands of a people 
to whom the stage is as much one of the 
necessaries of life as beer or salad. So 
that in the matter of belles-lettres the 
Germans have followed the English ra- 
ther than led them. But there is a field 
in which this relation is reversed—that 
of language. The historical grammar 
of English is nowhere taught and stud- 
ied as it is in Germany. Our best Eng- 
lish scholars, like Morris, Skeat and 
Furnivall, could hardly get along with- 
out their Koch, Matzner, Bopp and 
Stratmann, as they themselves cordial- 
ly admit. English had’ been more thor- 
oughly taught in Germany than in Eng- 
land before the Early English Text So- 
ciety began in 1864 to edit material for 
more detailed work; and since then the 
texts have been eagerly taken up there 
and run through the mill of comparative 
grammar. The study of English in Ger- 
many, therefore, has followed two direc- 
tions, from two sources. The sources are 
Jacob Grimm on the one hand, and the 
study of Shakespeare and Chaucer on 
the other; and the directions are gram~- 
matical and literary. 

At present these lines of study are gen- 
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erallyunited. Each professor of English 
lectures on the history of the English lan- 
guage and on the history of the English 
literature in separate courses. The basis 
of grammatical study continues to be 
Koch and Matzner — particularly the 
former, who worked out in English the 
method of Jacob Grimm. We can but 
pause with respect before such a great 
work as that of Koch. It is not con- 
structed “‘ out of the depths of his moral 
consciousness.” He follows the history 
of each vowel from a hypothetical origin 
down through the Gothic, Anglo-Saxon 
(or, as it is now more properly called, 
Old English), Middle English, and the 
gradual changes to our own complex 
and inconsistent system—or rather june 
ble—of vowel-sounds, Inthe same way 
the history of inflections is traced through 
all its modifications down to their practi- 
cal disappearance in Modern English. 
The construction of sentences and the 
blending of foreign elements are treat- 
ed in the same historical, inductive way. 
The record of the language is thus an- 
alyzed and classified with marvellous in- 
dustry, all wrought out at first hand from 
the only true and original sources, the lit- 
erature itself, carefully studied through 
all stages. Koch adopts the natural 
method of tracing the language from 
its origin down: Maéatzner goes back- 
ward, beginning with Modern English. 
Zupitza of Berlin issued last year a re- 
vision of Koch’s second volume, treat- 
ing of sentences. The new edition of 
Friedler’s English Grammar by Sachs 
should also be mentioned in this con- 
nection. These three men have dealt 
with English grammar in a way wellnigh 
unknown to most of our grammarians. 
Matzner is now an old man, still work- 
ing in Berlin on the dictionary to his A/- 
englische Sprachproben, a Middle -Eng- 
lish reading-book with exhaustive notes. 
He has also written a large Historical 
Grammar of the French Language. His 
Middle-English Lexicon already fills a 
large volume, and the published work 
has only reached D. This, when finish- 
ed, will be the greatest existing Middle- 
English dictionary. The best complete 
work of the kind is Stratmann’s Déction- 
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ary of the Old-English Language, of Cre- 
feld. At this sort of work the German 
professor is in his element. If he can- 
not finish a book in his lifetime, his lit- 
erary executors will go on with it. 

As a literary historian he is general- 
ly dry. He is afraid to be entertaining 
lest his critics should accuse him of aim- 
ing at effect to the detriment of accu- 
racy and Wissenschaft. One German 
critic could not see how it was possible 
for Green’s Shorter History of the Eng- 
lish People to be trustworthy, it was so 
readable. He grinds away like a chro- 
nological machine, discussing doubtful 
dates, attacking and explaining the 
theories of other scholars, and giving 
authorities. He particularly likes to set- 
tle questions of time and place and au- 
thorship— whether a poem of Chaucer 
was written at or before such a time, or 
who wrote Cynewulf’s E/ene—sometimes 
raising problems which most people would 
consider like asking who was the father 
of Zebedee’s children. A rising young 
professor at Jena, Professor Sievers, dis- 
covered by this sort of scepticism that 
the great scriptural poem of Caedmon 
was only an adaptation from the Old 
Saxon of.North Germany. Textual crit- 
icism, dry-as-dust questions, are the de- 
light of these men in the lecture-room, 
though as a class they are genial and 
sociable at home and in society. Near- 
ly all have a special course of lectures on 
Shakespeare andoneon Chaucer. Amer- 
ican literature has not yet gained notice 
in the class-room, though Irving is used 
in practical teaching and Professor Whit- 
ney is displacing Max Miiller as a sound 
thinker and grammarian in their estima- 
tion. 

The strongest English scholar in Ger- 
many is now Professor Bernhard Ten 
Brink of the University of Strasburg. 
He made his reputation by his Chaucer 
Studien and the first volume of his History 
of English Literature, which appeared in 
the spring of 1877, and his lecture-rooms 
in the old Bishop’s Castle are crowded. 
He is but thirty-seven, and his career 
is full of promise. _He was born in Am- 
sterdam in 1841, and was taught.at the 
gymnasiums of Amsterdam, Diisseldorf 
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and Essen. He studied subsequently at 
Miinster and Bonn, taking his degree at 
the latter university. He became at once 
Privatdocent at Miinster, where he re- 
mained four years. In 1870 he was call- 
ed to be frofessor extraordinarius at Mar- 
burg, the second step in promotion; and 
in 1873 he came to Strasburg as Arofessor 
ordinarius, or full professor, when Bis- 
marck’s minister was selecting the finest 
young scholars of Germany for his new 
university, and when French gold was 
flowing into Strasburg by the carload. 
The first volume of his /zs/ory is the best 
history of the period from the earliest 
times to Wiclif either in English or Ger- 
man. It is the fruit of years of study of 
the ancient literature of England in the 
original, which can hardly be said of 
Morley’s English Writers, its chief com- 
petitor, and it has not the excursiveness of 
that work. The writer has heard Profes- 
sor Ten Brink lecture upon the “ History 
of English Literature from 1100 to 1500” 
four times a week for an entire semester. 
He does not hesitate to give the author- 
ities and reasoning for the position, facts 
and theories, which are merely stated in 
his book’ without the burden of proof and 
reference. Healso lectures one semester 
upon the Old-English language and lit- 
erature. He hopes to finish his /%s- 
‘ory in three volumes, but it may reach 
four, and the second volume, extending 
to Shakespeare, will doubtless appear at 
Easter of next year. He has done much 
to advance the study of Chaucer in Ger- 
many by his critical edition of the Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales and the 
first part of the Chaucer Studien, where 
he sought to establish the order in which 
the poems were written and to sort out 
the spurious pieces. He is also what is 
called a Romanist, or teacher of the Ro- 
mance languages, especially Old French 
and the dialects bearing upon the history 
of English. Before the appearance of 
Ten Brink’s Asfory there were in Gef- 
many the weak and unknown works of 
Gatschenberger and of Brehnsch, which 
came down to the invention of printing, 
the brilliant sketch by Scherr, forming a 
part of his Universal History, and a view 
of the eighteenth century by Hettner ; so 





that this will be the first complete, thor- 
ough and well-written History of Eng- 
lish Literature in Germany. 

The University of Leipsic hastwo teach- 
ers of English—Professor Richard Paul 


Wiilcker and Dr. Moritz Trautmann, 


Privatdocent. Professor Wiilcker bears 
a heavy burden fora young man. Heis 
the editor of Angéa, the first German pe- 
riodical exclusively devoted to English, 
and literary executor of Grein, the great 
Anglo-Saxon scholar and lexicographer: 
he has just published the second part of 
his Old-English Reader, and he is a pro- 
lific contributor to the periodicals. His 
industry is so great that he has no time for 
the graces of style, which indeed have lit- 
tle weight among his colleagues. All they 
desire is something new, showing good 
work, and rhetorical beauties count for 
nothing. Hence he is exceedingly dry. 
He takes his class over the course of 
English literature in two semesters, lec- 
turing four times a week. In Berlin, Pro- 
fessor Zupitza is the leading instructor of 
English. His chief published work is his 
critical edition of the Middle-English ro- 
mance, Guy of Warwick, for the Early 
English Text Society. He has also pre- 
paredasmall Old-English Reading- Book. 
His industry and grammatical acumen are 
fast building up his reputation. 

It would not be possible to mention 
here the long list of English scholars at 
other universities and at the gymnasiums. 

A remarkable episode in the history of 
literature is the influence of Shakespeare 
upon thought in Germany. Nearly every 
literary man publishes something about 
Shakespeare; and this has been going 
on from the time when Lessing turned 
the German spectacles from France to 
England and Goethe wrote the fine ex- 
position of Hamlet in Wilhelm Meister. 
Since Schlegel and Tieck gave Ger- 
many her best translation of Shake- 
speare, Shakespeare's plays have held 
their own on the first stages with the 
German classics. There had appear- 
ed down to 1873 twenty-three separate 
translations of the plays, and twenty- 
one of Hami/et alone. A flourishing 
Shakespeare Society was founded in 
1863, and it has issued a Fahrbuch, or 
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annual, with papers by the first Shake- 
speare scholars. This society does not’ 
enjoy the moral support of a large native 
membership, as our own Goethe Club in 
New York does. Much wild and subjec- 
tive theorizing has been done, but still 
more genuine, valuable and apprecia- 
tive work has added to our knowledge 
of Shakespeare. They have also traced 
his deep influence upon their own great- 
est writers. The English text with Ger- 
man notes of the aged scholar Delius of 
Bonn continues to be the standard edi- 
tion, but Professor Alexander Schmidt, 
a teacher in the Realschule of Kénigs- 
berg, has just begun a new edition for 
use in schools, which will doubtless sur- 
pass that of Delius: Cordolanus has al- 
ready come out. The great work of 
Schmidt, however, which gives him the 
first place among German students of 
Shakespeare, is his well-known Shake- 
speare Lexicon, in two thick volumes, 
with definitions in English. His crit- 
ical ability is of the first order. An en- 
thusiastic writer is Professor Karl Elze of 
Jena, editor of the Fahrbuch and author 


of a Life of Shakespeare written with 
German minuteness and exhaustiveness. 
The thick volume of Ulrici, Shakespeare's 
Dramatic Art, still holds its high place 
among the zesthetic and philosophical 


works on Shakespeare. Minor names 
are F. Leo and the Freiherr von Frie- 
sen, who have written much and said 
little; and besides these there is a host 
who have written more or less that was 
new. The coming volumes of Mr. Fur- 
ness’s Variorum Shakespeare are await- 
ed with as much interest in Germany as 
here. A very common custom among 
German commentators on Shakespeare 
is the attempt to show that he had some 
great principle to illustrate consciously, 
some psychological dogma to prove or 
some lesson to teach, and that some hid- 
den meaning must be found in a given 
play or act. The “deeper” a poem or 
play is, the better it suits a German; and 
when itis perfectly simple he goes straight- 
way to work to make it symbolical of 
Something profound. But his studies 
of the grammar and language are so 
acute that he needs no help of affecta- 
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tion in that regard. Hence the textual 
and philological notes to Shakespeare 
by such men as Schmidt, Delius and 
Ten Brink are very useful. 

In following a course of lectures on 
English literature by these professors 
you feel as if you had reached modern 
times at Chaucer; and here they linger 
lovingly. Chaucer, next to Shakespeare, 
is the most cherished English author. 
Here too they can bring their best tal- 
ents into play, discussing all the literary 
and chronological problems of Chaucer's 
life. The Canterbury Tales have been 
well translated by Hertberg. Among 
modern authors Goldsmith receives per- 
haps the most attention. Ever since 
Goethe set the example by reading it 
aloud to his Frederika in Lesenheim, 
the Germans have gone into ecstasies 
over the Vicar of Wakefield: every ed- 
ucated German feels in duty bound to 
read it, and every professor of English 
to expound it. Strange to say, George 
Eliot is not generally read. They think, 
perhaps, that they do not need to go to 
foreign novelists for philosophy. 

In this land of technical periodicals 
we may be sure English is not forgot- 
ten. It is hard to see how so many Ze#?- 
schriften live, and were Germany not also 
a land of scholars they probably would 
not. They are avenues to fame and for 
the publication of little discoveries and 
vacation-work not complete enough to 
deserve a book. They are generally 
heavy, and do not interest the layman. 
There are now three such periodicals 
for English in the broad sense — An- 
glia, Englische Studien (‘* English Stud- 
ies"’) and Herrig's Archiv. The last 
does not rank very high in the learned 
world, When the Fahrbuch fir roman- 
ische und englische Philologie went down 
these rose upon the ruins. Amg/ia has 
lived about two years, and it now takes 
the lead. Most of the matter relates to 
the period before Chaucer, studies in the 
pronunciation and phonology of Old and 
Middle English, comparison of manu- 
scripts, statement of dialectical and met- 
rical distinctions, — all an arid desert of 
science to one who is not a specialist. 

The German scholars are specialists, 
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but their idea of the qualifications prop- 
erly belonging to the specialist are such 
that the charge of narrowness and of 
getting into ruts, which we are wont to 
make, is hardly just. The university in- 
structor of English of any of the three 
grades must understand the principles 
of general philology, and he must have 
an exact knowledge of the philology of 
German and French. He never thinks 
of treating English by itself. He must 
follow its growth from the lowlands of 
North Germany down to the present day. 
He must master the old Low-German 
dialects, so as to comprehend the origin 
of English. He traces it through the dim 
periods of development in England, and 
he must know accurately the Old- and 
Middle-English dialects, so that when 
he sees an Old-English manuscript he 
can tell the age and dialect to which it 
belongs. He reaches the period of the 
Conquest, and a close acquaintance with 
Old French must enable him to select 
and read the French elements of the 
English language. But many of the rec- 
ords and other writings are in Latin, and 
some are in Greek. Most of them have 
been translated, but he will do no sec- 
ondhand work; and here the long clas- 
sical training at the gymnasium, which 
all professors have in common, comes 
into play. The Danish and Scandina- 
vian words of our language confront 
him, and he cannot be found wanting 
in those dialects. At last he reaches 
Modern English: it would not do to 
lack the ability to write and speak Eng- 
lish, and his two or three years’ resi- 
dence in England helps him out. The 
Old-English tales and religious books, 
however, are full of myths from the Ori- 
‘ent, and the works of the Renaissance 
were inspired by the Italian poets and 
story-tellers. As a true Teuton he must 
give up before no myth or legend wher- 
ever it may lead him; and to verify the 
Quellen of Chaucer he must be able to 
read Italian. As a matter of course he 
must have read at least the principal 
English writers of all periods. So that, 
after all, the notion that the German 
professors are men of one idea is more 
apparent than real. Their traditions and 
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standards would not permit them to 
teach English, as we do, without refer- © 
ence to its origin or history, and from 
grammars written by men who know lit- 
tle or nothing of its origin and history, 
In English, as in other departments, 
much of the best work is done in the 
Seminar, an institution which most wri- 
ters on German universities, including 
Matthew Arnold, overlook. It is a spe- 
cial seminary or class under the man- 
agement of the professor, which certain 
advanced students may enter to carry 
on their special studies more directly 
under the eye of the professor and with 
some of the confidence of independent 
scholars. I had the privilege of observ- 
ing the working of the English Seminar 
at Strasburg for several months in a se- 
mester when the chief work was in Mid- 
dle English. Each member was expect- 
ed to prepare at least one Aréeit, or work, 
during the semester. The experience of 
my German. friend H—— will perhaps 
be atypical one. He had chosen to com- 
pare the various texts of a metrical hom- 
ily, and to construct what seemed to him 
a genuine text — to trace the vowel-sys- 
tem for that author, or, in other words, 
to establish its pronunciation from the 
evidence of rhyme and of well-known 
words. He appeared armed with his 
papers and authorities. Exactly fifteen 
minutes after the striking of the bell 
(the “‘academical quarter of an hour”) 
the professor appeared and asked him 
to read his paper. An opponent or critic 
had also been appointed, and he was 
present with zs view of the subject. 
H—— gave the opinions of all other 
authorities, and then presented his own, 
with his reasons. The professor attack- 
ed him on the footing of an equal, meet- 
ing argument withargument. H—— read 
his passage from the homily, translated 
it, and submitted his criticisms of the text 
and his theory of the value of the vowel- 
sounds. This was kept up for two hours 
under a running fire from the professor 
and with comments by his colleague. 
At other times “interpretations,” trans- 
lations with explanations and criticisms 
of modern authors, as Byron, Goldsmith 
and Irving, are held in the Seminar. | It. 
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seems almost sad sometimes that able 
‘ men should give their best efforts to so 
much that is trivial. Some one has said 
that they “mistake plodding for work, 
and pedantry for learning.” We can, 
however, scarcely withhold our respect 
from men to whom every English schol- 
ar is heavily indebted. They have done 
work that somebody must have done; 
and they have done it well. 

In the lower schools English is not 
deemed of the first importance. The 
leading aim of the gymnasiums is the 
drilling of classical culture, if such a 
thing be possible, but French and the 
mother-tongue are also obligatory. Eng- 
lish is in most gymnasiums optional. 
But English ranks next to French in 
the Realschule, and is obligatory there. 
These schools make no claim to teach 
English historically or wéssenschaftlich, 
but practically, with a view to speaking 
and reading and to use in business. 
Most graduates of the Realschule can 
write fair English and can make them- 
selves understood in conversation. 

There is everywhere a mortal dread 
of American English. Many Americans 
who think of supporting themselves 
abroad by teaching English do not take 
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this into account before leaving home. 
An English teacher is always prefer- 
red. The German argues that Ameri- 
cans are a mixed race, composed of 
Indians, negroes, Chinese, Yankees and 
the scum of the European monarchies ; 
that they have newspapers and dramas 
in various languages; that some of their 
authors, like Lowell and Nasby, write at 
times in a strange dialect; that the Sa¢- 
urday Review speaks of certain expres- 
sions as Americanisms; that the Amer- 
icans have very good means of inter- 
communication, which would tend to 
complete the mixture of irregular speech ; 
that the Bostonian says “I guess’”’ where 
the Virginian would say “I reckon;” and, 
putting all these things together, he con- 
cludes that the American language must 
be an entirely unscientific hodge-podge. 
He will observe how you pronounce the 
a in “laugh” and “calf;” and nothing 
can convince him that a little intentional 
slang is not pure American, and that ev- 
ery-day English is more correct here than 
in England or than every-day German in 
the Vaterland. But the number of Amer- 
ican students in Germany is increasing, 
and not a few go out to study their own 
language. H. M. KENNEDY. 
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Hie ERE was plenty of brilliancy about 
Paul Forbes, and when, after his 
return from Europe, he took a fancy to 
spend his evenings with me, I was high- 
ly flattered by the idea that I was fitted 
to enjoy free and untrammelled inter- 
course with a master mind. He had 
sounded life and experience to the bot- 
tom, and could relate his experiences in 
a clear, picturesque fashion. He had 
fought through the war of the rebellion, 
belonged to secret societies in Europe, 
studied art under G—— and lived in Pa- 
ris during the Commune: he had been 
foreign newspaper correspondent, and 





written a book and three plays, all dead 
failures. He called himself a champion 
failure, but he took the world with an air 
of success, and his accumulated experi- 
ences, instead of depressing him, afford- 
ed him a fund of material upon which 
his imagination acted with powerful vi- 
vacity. I found him and his conversa- 
tion very fascinating. A holy friendship 
sprang up between us, He pronounced 
himself a Communist, and after long ar- 
guments quite converted me to his ideas. 
When, finally, he made the suggestion 
in his frank, dictatorial fashion that we 
should live together and have every- 
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thing in common, I was touched and ex- 
alted by the idea, besides being secretly 
pleased with the notion of identifying my 
insignificant career with that of an intel- 
lectual giant. Paul despised the meagre 
conventionalisms and corroding selfish- 
ness which pervaded society, and I heart- 
ily agreed with him that in order to re- 
adjust the scale of human estimates and 
recommence civilization it was necessary 
for brave spirits like ourselves to make 
a beginning and afford a spectacle of the 
true brotherhood of man. 

As I had an excellent room on Twelfth 
street, it was not necessary that we should 
find new quarters. Paul brought his ef- 
fects and settled down at once. While 
we were discussing ways and means he 
had talked a good deal about his “ furni- 
ture,” and I had gained the idea that his 
belongings would inaugurate an era of 
sumptuous luxury in my modest apart- 
ment. I confess it did seem to me that 
these hints were not practically carried 
out. He had, it is true, an embroidered 
arm-chair, but it was faded and badly 
moth-eaten. But some woman had work- 
ed it for Paul, and I could not blame him 
for seeing more in it than was apparent 
tomy eyes. There was a sofa too, which 
he had affirmed to be a superb piece 
of furniture, but it came to pieces when 
moved, and when the remains were car- 
ried to the nearest cabinetmaker the idea 
that it could be resurrected entire was 
cynically repudiated. He had, besides, 
about a thousand books, some hand- 
somely bound, and a plaster cast of 
“the Venus,” as he called it, spotted 
and blackened by age, and a skeleton. 
I ventured to object to the skeleton, but 
Paul scorned all ideas which rested upon 
individual whim or caprice, and demand- 
ed a foundation of universal law. Any- 
thing, he declared, which was “ univer- 
sal"’ was good. Now, certainly nothing 
can be more universal than skeletons. 
Accordingly, the Venus stood on a draped 
pedestal (made of a chair that had lost its 
back and an old dressing-gown) on one 
side of the bookshelves, and the skele- 
ton hung by a hook on the other. Over 
and above these possessions he had two 

unframed pictures, presented by artist- 





friends in Paris. I frankly concede that 
his things gave an air of taste to the 
room: they showed culture. I had al- 
ways felt my lack of culture, and now 
encouraged a large and vivid belief in 
my opportunity for intellectual and es- 
thetic improvement. F 

I began at once to enjoy his library, 
and was not slow to notice a singular 
circumstance: all the books had differ- 
ent names on their fly-leaves, as if they 
had been drawn from various private 
libraries. I questioned Paul about this, 
and he told me that a few had been pick- 
ed up at sales, others were presents, but 
the greater number had been lent to him 
and never returned. 

“Why, Brix,” said he (my name is 
Henry Brisbane, but he always called 
me “ Brix’), ““I needed them more than 
the people I borrowed them from. Why, 
Brix, books should be a commodity free 
as the universal air. Of what use is a 
book when shut away ina library? As 
well shut away sunshine. When soci- 
ety is revolutionized, when selfishness 
and narrowness no longer characterize 
men and rulers, books will be like the 
dew which falls from heaven. Your 
or my right to a book lies in the need 
of it.” 

I could readily see that there was a 
good deal in this: still, public libraries 
offer facilities to the poor man. 

“Too much circumlocution, too much 
red tape,” said Paul. ‘ By the very ask- 
ing for a particular book you become 
the humiliated bondsman of certain rules 
which cramp and fetter every genuine 
impulse. I want books to suit my con- 
venience. I can’t read intelligently pent 
up in a room with a pack of ninnies.” 

I had long since made up my mind 
that society was all wrong, and it was 
a real pleasure to hear Paul challenge 
the established order of things so fear- 
lessly. If some of his views were rather 
personal than general, rather chimerical 
than practical, that seemed mere human 
nature. 

We got on capitally. Paul had made 
an estimate of our expenses: I was to 
furnish fifty dollars a month besides the 
room, and he would contribute the equiv- 
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alent. But as all his schemes turned out 
unluckily, and he had no money, the 
entire expense devolved upon me. We 


breakfasted together in our room. Paul | 


was a capital cook, and used to get up 
at daylight in the cold winter mornings 
and broil our bacon, cook our hominy 
and make our coffee. Then in the even- 
ing, when we met again, he would often 
offer a suggestion of supper. I occasion- 
ally had a dim suspicion, which some- 
times amounted to a certainty, that the 
poor fellow needed his supper, having 
had neither luncheon nor dinner, so I 
never begrudged it. In fact, I begrudged 
him nothing. He was a most delightful 
companion, and over our oysters and 
lager beer would pour out confessions 
suggestive, romantic, heart-stirring. I 
could not admire him enough. I felt 
myself a tame, shabby fellow beside 
him, a mere foil to his brightness. His 
wardrobe was scanty, poor devil! and 
he had a knack of wearing clothes so 
much better than I that I liked to see 
him in my things. He shared my coats 


and trousers as he shared my room, and 


that he should make unstinted use of my 
neckties and handkerchiefs was a matter 
of course. 

But one day, when I came in after my 
umbrella and overshoes, and found that 
he had gone out and carried them 
off, I began to sulk a little over Paul’s 
free-and-easy ways. I remembered with 
some acerbity that his part of our con- 
tract had not been carried out. I had 
paid the rent, furnished breakfast and 
supper, and had that very morning paid 
his bill to the laundress, who had be- 
come importunate and threatened to 
keep back his small stock of linen. 
On no occasion had I ever seen any 
money of Paul’s except -at Christmas, 
when he invited me with lordly good- 
nature to dine with him at Martigny’s, 
remarking that Christmas comes but 
once a year, and that we would dine 
well. Even then his hospitality lost its 
force and was a little marred by the 
circumstance that I had to pay for the 
second bottle of wine. 

But on this particular afternoon I was 
led to a softened feeling for Paul's faults 
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by the fact that I had received an invitation 
to dinner forthe nextday. Tom Thatch- 
er had just come back from Europe with 
his father and sister Lulu. They were the 
oldest and best friends I had in the world, 
and Lulu I had adored almost from my 
infancy. Tom had hunted me up almost 
as soon as he landed, and urged me to 
dine with them the very next evening at 
the old house on Twenty-fifth street. Ac- 
cordingly, as I said before, I was well in- 
clined to forgive Paul-for carrying away 
my overshoes and umbrella, for other- 
wise I should have missed Tom and 
thus lost my invitation. When Paul 
came in and began to explain how he 
came to wear my overshoes, etc., I in- 
terrupted him with an “All right! I’m 
glad you did so.” 

“Brix,” he returned with fervor, “you're 
acapital fellow! You havetreated me like 
a brother and—” 

“That was the compact,” said I: “we 
were to share and share alike.” 

“If I ever get rich—” exclaimed Paul 
with some ardor. 

I looked at him and laughed. It was 
evident that Paul had some personal 
schemes in view, and I diverted my- 
self a little all the next day, imagining 
what wonderful financial successes he 
was hoping for. I was in capital spirits, 
although the day was a fatiguing one and 
I did not leave the office until long after 
five, and I was engaged to dine with the 
Thatchers at half-past six. I sped up town 
by the Elevated road, whisked along 
Fourteenth street, down University Place 
to Twelfth, and found when I reached my 
room I had forty minutes to shave and 
dress in. Paul was out—had apparent- 
ly been out all day, for there was no lit- 
ter of books or manuscripts around. I 
felt sorry for the poor fellow, lonely, un- 
lucky, cut off from domestic ties and the 
pleasant intimacy of friendly homes, 
forced to console himself with a bit- 
ter and barren philosophy and look to a 
doubtful and distant future for the scant 
rewards of his fidelity to principles which 
the rest of the world hated and disowned. 
While I shaved I felt myself, in contrast 
with him, a pampered child of fortune.’ I 
was tempted to put out my entire box of 
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cigars, that he might enjoy at least such 
meagre comfort when he came in. 

In this tender mood I went to my ward- 
robe to get my dress-clothes. They were 
not there. I looked in the clothes-press, 
I looked everywhere. I did not readily 
admit the possibility that they were ac- 
tually gone. There are circumstances 
which embitter friendship. I swore at 
Paul with most cordial profanity. He 
had gone out attired in my dress-suit. 
Irrefragable proof: his own habiliments 
(he had but the one set of garments) 
hung in the closet. 

Every man has his vulnerable point. 
I had liked Paul’s views of a universal 
brotherhood; there was something en- 
nobling in the renunciation of selfish in- 
dividual claims; but a man has neverthe- 
less a few inalienable rights, and one of 
them is certainly the undisputed tenure 
of his solitary dress-suit. 

This was Communism, was it? This 
was the upshot of those fine theories! 
Here was I, a plodding, hard-working 
fellow, who had economized in all sorts 
of ways to keep himself in the condition 
of a gentleman, the prey of a lazy vag- 
abond who spent his time in quarrelling 
with the universe instead of making his 
living like other men! 

Where could he have worn my clothes ? 
What need existed of his making an ap- 
pearance in faultless evening attireamong 
his shabby Bohemian coterie? 

Time passed while I was in the clutches 
of this painful dilemma. Should I send 
an excuse to the Thatchers, or commit 
the glaring impropriety of going to the 
dinner in*my rough morning -clothes? 
Even if Tom and his father overlook- 
ed the fault, the fair Lulu would observe 
it with feminine fastidiousness, and make 
up her mind that I was altogether sunk 
below her ideal. But I had no messen- 
ger to send, and I determined to go and 
avenge my wrongs by telling everybody 
the reason of my being in this plight. 
There was no end to the clever, satirical 
observations concerning Paul and his fan- 
tastic theories I made to myself on the 
way to Mr. Thatcher's. 

I found that the family had already sat 
down to table, and I was at once ushered 





into the dining-room. Mr. Thatcher nod- 
ded to me and held out a couple of fin- 
gers; .Tom was brusque and gave my 


q clothes an odd glance; but the fair Lulu 


was gracious and a thousand times more 
lovely than ever. 

I had no eyes for anybody else until 
she said sweetly, ‘ Mr. Brisbane, let me 
introduce you to Mr. Forbes.” = * 

I looked up. I needed all my self- 
command not to cry out. There sat 
Paul opposite, well-dressed, calm, easy, 
assured, returning my glance with a hu- 
morous expression on his handsome face. 

“How are you, Brix ?” said he. ‘You 
were late in coming home to-night.” 

Lulu looked at me with interest. “So 
you and Mr. Forbes are acquainted?" 
said she. 

“Brix and I are brothers,”’ Paul an- 
swered for me in his genial, heartfelt 
way. “Brix has redeemed my lost faith 
in mankind. It is a distinct blessing to 
me that Brix is alive. Poor wretch that 
I am, without any of the rewards which 
sweeten a lonely destiny, it has done me 
good to know a man like Brix. I may 
say I was a stranger and he took me in.” 
(I waited breathless to hear if he added, 
“naked, and he clothed me,’ but he 
broke off with a half laugh and a smi- 
ling glance at me, then added:) “ Yes, 
Miss Lulu, Brix and I are friends.” 

Lulu smiled at him. She evidently 
considered it a fellowship like that of 
l’ame et la béte. 

I sat dumb. My wit was generally too 
early or too late. I knew not in what 
form to attack Paul—whether fearlessly 
to expose him as a wolf in sheep's cloth- 
ing, or humiliate, sting and wound him 
by satire. I could not, however, find a 
chance to speak: I sat like an awkward 


boy. Of course my dinner was spoiled, | 


I made mistakes in my wine, and Mr. 
Thatcher came to my relief with officious 
instructions that he did not intend the Clos 
Vougeot to go with the salad. Wherever 
I failed Paul shone. He was well-dressed, 
whereas I was ill-dressed ; he was chat- 
ty, even brilliant, whereas I was sulky 
and silent. I discovered that he had 
spent a month with the Thatchers in 
Italy. It was easy to see how they re 
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garded him—a man not too young, far 
from rich, yet who had seen and pos- 
sessed the best part of the world—a sort 
of Ulysses. I was rayless beside him. 
When I finally rallied and made some 
trifling observations, they fell flat, while 
‘ Paul's least remark was pondered and 
treasured. 

I pleaded an engagement, illness, some- 
thing, and left the house as soon as we 
rose from the table. I went home and 
sat up moodily until Paul came in. I 
foresaw a climax of emotion, wrath and 
the end of our friendship. He entered 
just past midnight with a jaunty air. 

“Still up?” said he, putting his hand 
on my shoulder. ‘‘ By the way, Brix, 
had I dreamed that you were invited to 
the Thatchers’ to-night we would have 
tossed up for the dress-suit.” 

“Tossed up?” I retorted fiercely. “ This 
is distinctly too much.” 

“What is too much ?” 

“T have not been backward in con- 
ferring whatever benefits I could grant 
consistent with my own self-respect,” I 
gasped, “but for you to wear the very 
clothes I—” 

“You don’t mean to say, Brix, that 
you begrudged me the use of this coat 
and waistcoat and trousers ?” 

I wanted to be rough with him: I 
wanted to express with the utmost force 
my rage at the affront, the wrong, he had 
put upon me. But he had so surprised 
a manner, he seemed so pained by my 
selfish and arrogant behavior, he retired 
so ingenuously into his philosophical the- 
ories concerning the inalienable right of 
one man to the possessions of any other 
man, he looked at me so reproachful- 
ly and evinced such disappointment at 
my decline from the plane of lofty dis- 
interestedness on which he had placed 
me, that I began to believe that I really 
was a selfish brute. 

He went on to tell me that he had loved 
the fair Lulu for more than a year, and 
that it was his intention to offer himself to 
her the very next evening, when he had 
Promised to act as her escort to a concert. 





MY FRIEND THE COMMUNIST. 


“You sha'n't wear my dress-clothes,” 
I gasped violently. 

He bemoaned his destiny like an art- 
less child: he complained of the cruelty 
of the world. I had disappointed him. 
It was but one failure the more, but the 
worst failure of his life. He had no 
money to buy dress-clothes for him- 
self, yet if he presented himself next 
evening to Lulu in his shabby velvet- 
een, it would be such a palpable shock 
to her susceptibilities. that he would be 
liable to lose the ground already gain- 
ed. But almost worse than his disap- 
pointment in love was his disappoint- 
ment in my disinterested fraternal af- 
fection. He ought, he said, to have ac- 
cepted my offers of friendship, counting 
upon them no more than upon a Span- 
iard's courteous but unmeaning formula, 
“Todo ese a la disposicione de V.” He 
should not have put my uncompromising 
egotism to this test. 

I was amenable to such treatment. 
“Oh, take my clothes,” I cried wildly. 
“Take anything! Don’t think of me or 
of my claims in the least. I've gota 
better necktie than that, and a pair of 
diamond studs. Put them on to-mor- 
row night. Let Lulu believe they are 
yours. Look your best in them. Win 
her if you can.” 

Paul wrung my hand. 

’ he returned with fervor, “/ 


He did so. He went out next even- 
ing faultless in my attire, and returned 
triumphant: Lulu had accepted him. 
Old Thatcher had found no fault with 
him, and the thing was to be an en- 
gagement. 

I found a certain morbid pleasure in 
making Paul a wedding-present of the 
clothes he was wearing. I am the sort 
of man who cannot stand up against 
destiny, and is forced to accommodate 
himself to the inevitable. Paul was ex- 
tremely grateful, and upon the breaking 
up of our ménage, which followed hard 
upon his engagement, insisted upon mak- 
ing me a present of the skeleton. 





HE fabulous hidden treasures of the 
world-renowned buccaneer, Captain 
Kidd by name, 


As he sailed, as he sailed, 


have been located in various places along 
the Atlantic coast. With that liberality 
which is justified by an imagination free 
from the restraints of fact or probability, 
those who have faith in its existence have 
allotted to South Jersey a generous pro- 
portion of this concealed wealth. Even 
within the present generation the old be- 
lief in Captain Kidd's buried stores has 
now and then found acceptance. More 
than one credulous Jerseyman has re- 
joiced for a season in the ‘hope and be- 
lief of having found a clue to the dis- 
covery of illimitable treasures, and so 
has taken shovel and pick and en- 
gaged in a labor which invariably end- 
ed in disappointment. 

Yet, though the credulous seeker for 
the buried gold and jewels of the san- 
guinary old freebooter should never meet 
with success, the fact still remains that 
South Jersey is indeed rich in treasures 
—treasures hidden in her swamps and 
streams, in her pine barrens, in her sand- 
dunes and beneath her soil—treasures 
which are frequently brought to light with 
shovel and pick, and in seeking for which 
labor will not be thrown away. 

In the ,geological formation of New 
Jersey the dividing-line between the 
Tertiary and the Cretaceous begins on 
the Atlantic coast a little below Long 
Branch, and extends diagonally south- 
west until it strikes the Delaware in the 
neighborhood of the town of Salem. The 
whole lower part of the Jersey peninsula 
—once the bed of the ocean, afterward 
elevated to a height several hundred feet 
above its present altitude, and now again 
gradually settling—is covered with sandy 
and gravelly deposits, a sort of drift wash- 
ed down by the Delaware from the moun- 
tains on its upper waters while this region 
was still in astate of submergence. This 
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region has little mineral wealth beyond 
brick- and tile-clay, glass-sand, peat and 
an inferior grade of iron, which latter is 
produced in its streams and swamps, 
The entire soil is more or less impreg- 
nated w:th the peroxide of iron, which 
frequently gives it a reddish color, while 
in many places the iron is visible as a 
yellow-brown scum upon slow-running 
streams and stagnant pools. The fossil 
remains of the region are not extensive, 
since whatever fossils may have been 
washed down from the mountains were 
so long subjected to the wearing influ- 
ences of water in their passage down 
the Delaware that all the more perish- 
able remains of animal life have been 
ground to powder. The geologist is re- 
warded for his search in gravel-beds by 
nothing more important than well-worn 
bits of Palzeozoic corals and in very rare 
instances by small masses of minute shells 
of an equally remote date. 

But when we reach the dividing-line 
between the Tertiary and the Cretaceous 
new and more striking objects are found 
to claim the interest of the geologist. 
Here, on this border-land, is a section 
extending the whole length of the line, 
from six to fifteen miles in width, in 
which the old sea-bottom crops out on 
the surface or is covered with only a 
thin layer of the drift-sand and gravel. 
Here are found deposits of marl or green- 
sand of great extent and exceedingly rich 
in organic remains. These marl-beds are 
indeed so extended and so valuable that 
their fame is world-wide. They consist 
of several strata or layers, each layer 
differing somewhat in its appearance 
and component parts from its neigh- 
bors, and being separated from them 
by a strong line of demarcation. 

The “strike” or general direction of 
these marl-beds is very nearly north- 
east and south - west, while they “dip” 
to the south - east, possibly extending 
under the upper soil at gradually in- 
creasing depths for some distance until 
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they merge into the true Cretaceous or 
Chalk formation. This dip occasions the 
outcropping of the uppermost layers along 
the south-eastern edge of the section and 
of the lower ones on the north - western 
boundary. 

All the strata of marl, a portion of 
which only outcrops in different local- 
ities, are embraced in three distinct 
beds, known as the “lower,’’ the ‘ mid- 
dle” and the “upper’’ marl-beds. The 
lower marl-bed is composed of blue marl, 
through which, near the top, passes a dis- 
tinct shell-layer, nd above this a shelly 
marl mixed with clay. The blue marl 
consists of greensand, mixed with a fine 
grayish earth, much of which is carbonate 

loflime. It effervesces strongly with acids, 
andchangesto a black color and becomes 
very astringent when it is exposed to the 
action of decomposing iron pyrites. The 
shell-layer is composed almost entirely 
of Pycnodonta vesicularis. in the marl- 
and clay-layer shells of the Ostvea larva 
are found. The whole bed is about thir- 
ty feet in thickness. This marl outcrops 
along the upper line of the marl section. 

Between this and the middle marl-bed 
isa red sand-bed from one hundred to 
one hundred and ten feet thick. This 
sand is strongly impregnated with iron, 
which in some places has cemented the 
sand into stone. An indurated green 
earth from ten to twenty-five feet in 
thickness lies above this,-and contains 
sufficient quantities of phosphoric acid 
to be used as a fertilizer with profit. In 
some places this earth is hard and firm 
enough to be regarded as rock. 

The middle marl-bed is composed 
largely of pure greensand, in which 
are few white shells, though casts of 
shells and fossil bones are occasional- 
ly met with. The shell-layer above the 
marl is composed principally of Zere- 
bratula Harlani, overlaid by Gryphea, 
or Pycnodonta vesicularis. Thelime-sand 
and limestone layers above are made up 
of a crumbling mass of corals and other 
calcareous matter, with a small percent- 
age of quartzose sand, and a very little 
greensand. In Salem county this lime- 
layer reaches its greatest thickness of 
twenty - five feet. The entire bed gen- 
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erally averages about thirty-five feet. 
The middle marl-bed is found in Mon- 
mouth, Ocean, Camden, Burlington, 
Gloucester and Salem counties. The 
pit which will be hereafter described 
discovers this middle bed. 

A layer of yeliow sand, varying from 
ten to fifty feet in thickness, separates 
the middle marl-bed from the upper. 
This is principally pure quartzose sand, 
in which no fossils have been found. 

The upper marl-bed is about thirty- 
seven feet thick, of which seventeen feet 
are almost pure greensand, with only a 
small percentage of clay and containing 
few fossils. A white marl, or sort of full- 
er’s earth, is found beneath this. The 
middle stratum of this bed is ash-marl, 
composed of very fine sand, mixed with 
greenish-white clay. Scarcely any fossils 
are found in it. Blue marl, already de- 
scribed, lies directly upon the ash, blend- 
ing into it. Surface sand and loam are 
found above it, and sometimes rotten- 
stone. This marl is frequently quite 
hard, requiring two or three years of 
exposure to the atmosphere before it is 
softened sufficiently for agricultural pur- 
poses. This bed outcrops along the 
south-east line of the Cretaceous for- 
mation. 

The chemical components of marl are 
silica, protoxide of iron, peroxide of iron, 
alumina, lime, magnesia, potash, sulphu- 
ric acid, phosphoric acid, carbonic acid, 
insoluble silica (sand) and water. The 
proportions of these elements differ in the 
different strata and in different localities. 
Sometimes one or more of them are en- 
tirely wanting. Professor George A. Cook, 
State Geologist of New Jersey, makes the 
following remarks in regard to the green- 
sand: ‘‘ The greensand, which has been 
said to receive its form from filling the 
cavities of very small shells, is undoubt- 
edly a chemical deposit. The potash, 
magnesia, alumina and oxide of iron, 
all have been found in the water and 
the decomposing feldspar. The circum- 
stances under which it would accumu- 
late in small grains it is hard to under- 
stand. It is not uncommon for sediments 
in warm water to collect in little pellets 
or grains, but the abundance of animal 
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life in the water at that time proves that 
it was not excessively warm.” 

Vivianite—better known as phosphate 
of iron, blue iron earth or mullicite—is 
found, both crystallized and uncrystal- 
lized, in several localities in the Creta- 
ceous formation. 

Quantities of amber have been dis- 
covered in different localities in the marl 
region. It is usually burnt up by the 
workmen, who, deceived by its resem- 
blance to rosin, do not comprehend its 
value. A little more than twenty years 
since pieces of amber nearly enough in 
quantity to fill a barrel were taken from 
one marl-pit on Shark River in Mon- 
mouth county, but we have heard of 
none being discovered in that locality 
since. 

The agricultural value of marl as a 
fertilizer is very great. It is used as a 
top-dressing for wheat and other grains, 
it is applied in the hill for corn and po- 
tatoes, or it may be composted with sta- 
ble manure and spread upon the ground. 
It has been known to increase the amount 
of grass fourfold, and clover is also great- 
ly benefited by its use. It is applied in 
quantities of from two to fifty tons to the 
acre. The good effects of a single appli- 
cation will be seen for a number of years. 

Living in the near neighborhood of 
these marl-beds for a long period, and 
seeing marl frequently applied to the 
ground as a fertilizer, it at last occurred 
to us to visit the pits where it was pro- 
cured, and familiarize ourselves with its 
aspects and general characteristics in the 
place of its nativity. So one mild day in 
October, when the swamps were yet 
bright with color, though the uplands 
were beginning to put on the sombre 
tint of late autumn, we went. There 
were five of us—the Professor, an au- 
thority in geological matters; the Pro- 
fessor’s daughter, a bright girl of six- 
teen; the Clergyman, the Captain and 
myself. Inquiring of an old marl-miner, 
before we started, where we had better 
go, he assured us that at the pits of the 
West Jersey Company, near Barnsboro’, 
we should find little but greensand, but 
at the Heritage Pits, about two miles to 
the eastward of Barnsboro’ Station, an 
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abundance of “squirrel heads” and “sea- 
turtles’ would be found. As the “squir- 
rel heads” and “‘sea-turtles’’ and other 
creatures of the same sort were what we 
most desired to obtain, we decided on the 
Heritage Pits. 

I had most accurate directions given 
me as to the route to be taken to find 
the pits, but paid no attention to any 
except the concluding clause, that “any- 
body could tell us where they were.” 
Getting off at the Barnsboro’ Station, 
which is on the West Jersey Railroad, 
in Gloucester county, thirteen miles south 
of Philadelphia, we proceeded eastward, 
that being the general direction of the 
pits. It was not long before our Clergy- 
man discovered marl outcropping in an 
adjacent field, and, filled with the enthu- 
siasm of an amateur scientific investiga- 
tor, he vaulted over the fence. We all 
followed of course, like a flock of sheep, 
and were rewarded for our trouble by 
several specimens of coral, some fine 
quartzite, a beautiful piece of chalce- 
dony, and the general discovery that 
the soil was rich in both marl and iron, 
Very reluctantly our enthusiastic ama- 
teur turned his steps to the road, being 
finally convinced of the utter impossi- 
bility of reaching the marl-beds “ ’cross 
lots,"’ since we had only about five hours 
for our investigations, and if we were to 
loiter over every gravel-bed as we had 
done over the first, we should not reach 
the marl at all. 

Regaining the road, we saw before us 
a beautiful vista framed in with bright, 
autumn-tinted trees, and with the blue 
water of a pond lying in the bottom of 
the valley. We of the less scientific sex 
hurried onward, enchanted by this choice 
bit of landscape, while our wiser and less 
frivolous companions could see nothing 
more attractive or on a higher level than 
the roadside ditch. Alas! our sky-re 
flecting pond on near approach was met- 
amorphosed into a whitewashed fence, 
but our expressions of disappointment 
were lost amid the loud applause of our 
companions, for the Professor had made 
the first “find” of the day—a fine fossil 
Exogyra costata, or ancient oyster, over 
which I had actually stepped with heed- 
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less eyes and careless feet. On our re- 
turn in the afternoon our Clergyman dis- 
covered a second specimen of this shell, 
which so rekindled his enthusiasm that 
he lagged behind us all in diligent search 
formore. I devoutly hoped he would be 
successful, since in that case I had come 
to the grim determination to rob him of 
his superfluous specimen. 

We crossed Mantua Creek, here a 
small clear stream flowing over a peb- 
bly bed rich in fossil remains. No one 
passing along this road can fail to re- 
mark the magnificent size and luxuri- 
ance of such trees as have been allowed 
tostand. Some large walnut trees were 
literally loaded with nuts, attesting the 
fertility of the soil from which the roots 
drew nourishment. 

Reaching a point from which we thought 
the pits could not be far distant, we stop- 
ped at a house to inquire our route. A 
woman answered our summons. The 
special marl-pit we were seeking is doubt- 
less known by name to scientific men 
throughout the world, but here was a wo- 
man living less than a mile from it who 
did not know that that or any other marl- 
pit was to be found in the neighborhood. 
At the next house the woman believed 
the Heritage Pits were “over there some- 
where,” but her father owned a marl-pit 
not far off, to which she directed us. 
Following her directions, we soon reach- 
ed the pit, a small one, where nothing 
was to be found, at least by the super- 
ficial observer, but a bank of greensand 
overtopped by gravel. This was not what 
we wanted: we must go farther, and the 
Heritage Pits must be found if we had to 
scour the entire neighborhood. Thread- 
ing a bramble-lined cow-path through a 
pasture, over fences and along a farm- 
road, we at last caught sight of two men 
sowing grain in a field not far distant. 
The treacherous masculines of our par- 
ty rejoiced at the sex of the strangers: 
“Now we stand some chance of getting 
reliable information.” 

The information we received was, that 
about a quarter of a mile from a certain 
house indicated we should find on our left 
a lane leading directly to the pits. Pro- 


ceeding on our way rejoicing, we came 
Vor. XXIV.—32 
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to a lane in less than a quarter of a mile. 
The majority of our party were for fol- 
lowing it, since there was every indica- 
tion of its being the right route. But the 
Captain — he who had made the traitor- 
ous speech above quoted—gave still fur- 
ther evidence of his turpitude by remark- 
ing that if a woman had given him the 
information, he might imagine this to be 
the lane she meant, but men were more 
accurate in their statements. So he, 
pinning his faith on his sex, went off in 
quest of his imaginary lane, while the 
rest of us followed the real one down 
into one of the most magnificent marl- 
pits in the State of New Jersey. It is 
not properly a pit: it is in reality a hill- 
side, out of which crops the marl, and 
which has been dug back for many rods. 

In numerous other localities in min- 
ing for marl veritable pits have to be 
dug down to below tide-water level. A 
sufficient force of laborers must be on 
hand to finish the excavation of each pit 
on the day on which it is commenced, 
since if left over night it fills with water, 
and of course is no longer available. 
The next day another pit is uncovered 
by throwing the surface-gravel into the 
one previously excavated, leaving a thin 
wall of marl between the two, through 
which the water does not readily perco- 
late; and then the marl is excavated 
with the same rapidity. These marl-pits 
are dug to a depth varying from ten to 
twenty-five feet. Along Mantua, Salem, 
Raccoon and other creeks, tributaries of 
the Delaware, there is a free exposure of 
the different marl-strata, only requiring 
the cutting down of the bank to obtain 
the marl. 

In large pits, where it is impossible to 
complete operations in a single day, the 
water is pumped out by means of horse- 
or steam-power. The draining of some 
pits is accomplished by means of deep 
ditches. The Squankum Marl Company 
and the Dickinson Brothers at Woods- 
town work their marl under water by 
means of huge steam dredging - ma- 
chines. These machines will dig a ton 
of marl a minute, and deposit it in the 
cars as solid and almost as dry as when 
in the marl-bed. The West Jersey Marl 














Company has a movable railroad-track 
running directly to the bottom of its pits. 
A horse-engine is used to pump out the 
water. 

Some marl-pits are dug horizontally ; 
that is, the top dirt is removed over a 
large section, and then the marl is shov- 
elled off the top, gradually lowering the 
whole strip. When the pits are too low 
for convenient shovelling, the marl is 
hoisted to the cars by horse-power. This 
is the manner of working the marl-bank 
of S. R. Gaskill & Sons, near Pemberton, 
and that of Minor Rogers, at White Horse 
on the Camden and Atlantic Railroad. 

The pits on the Heritage estate at 
Hurfville are along Mantua Creek, and 
have been dug back many rods from the 
original starting-point. Some little water 
trickles through the marl-layers, making 
the ground wet and oozy at the foot of 
the cliff, but this water is principally car- 
ried off by means of ditches. As the 
pits are two miles from the railroad, the 
immense amount of marl dug here is 
all carried away in wagons and carts. 
These pits are among the largest and 
most productive in the State. It is es- 
timated that not less than half a million 
tons of marl have been dug from them. 
Four thousand tons have been sold in a 
single year, exclusive of that dug by buy- 
ers, which was no inconsiderable amount. 
The marl of these pits is excellent in 
quality. Their geological description is 
as follows: 


Topdirt,from. ........6.6. 2'to 6 feet. 
MUNG BANG 5 oy. oes ss esa a) 2 Senses ig: 
Yellow limestone ......... gn ss 
Layer of shells... ........ a. 8 
Grenneataad 5. css: os: 6s ws ie a3 ** 


Chocolate marl as a foundation. 


The chemical analysis of this marl is— 


Phosphoric acid... .....2.24-- 2.50 
NOI PAGE 5.o5. aoe so eee aes 47-30 
BRIE AL case ial oKu? bcos haetea na eae nas 2.97 
PUMNAIMORAIR 5-15 8 ms gh, ge ow) oie ao ws ss oe 2.69 
Oxide of iron and alumina. ....... 29.91 
fo ee meee eae ng aera 8.96 


It will be seen that the marl is es- 
pecially rich in phosphoric acid and 
lime, the average of the former in the 
pits throughout the State being, I be- 
lieve, something over 1.50, and of the 
latter less than 2.08. There is, however, 
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an entire absence of potash, an element 
much to be desired. 

Descending the narrow, water - worn 
road which led down into the pits, we 
found ourselves in a sort of valley filled 
with rubbish-like heaps of gravel, over 
which flourished a rank growth of clo- 
ver and weeds, whilst between them ran 
broad ditches very disagreeable to cross, 
Facing us, extended the long line of 
marl-cliff, about thirty-five feet in height 
and plainly marked with its different 
strata. 

In the centre of the valley were heaps 
of marl of last year’s digging which had 
not yet been carried away. Our enthu- 
siast was already upon the summit of 
one of these, seeking for fossil treasures, 
We were not long in following his ex- 
ample. We found the best place for 
search to be upon the top of the marl- 
heaps, where the rain, having washed 
down the softer marl, left fossil frag- 
ments exposed in little knobs all over 
the surface. We soon collected numer- 
ous fragments of fossil sponges and cor- 
als, some of them fine specimens; but 
not a trace of shell did we find. Was 
all our marching and countermarching 
to come to naught ? 

But where was the Captain all this 
time? Ah, we see him at last, stand- 
ing on the top of the bank, looking down 
into the valley, like De Soto surveying 
the Western World from the overhang- 
ing cliffs of the Mississippi. We see him, 
and then he vanishes for so long a time 
that we decide to go in search of him. 
Just then his voice is heard ringing through 
the solitudes, and he comes up to our lit- 
tle party, his hands filled with fossil shells. 
Scorning to the last the lane by which we 


-had made our way, he had—how we have 


never been able to discover, for he has 
preserved a wise reticence on the sub- 
ject—gained the edge of the mar!-cliff 
and descended its precipitous face into 
the very midst of fossil treasures. Eager- 
ly we follow him over gravelly rubbish, 
across yawning ditches, through oozy 
ground and yielding marl, until we reach 
a point where lie the long-sought-for shells 
in uncounted abundance. They say the 
bed which contains them is ninety miles 
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long, a mile wide, and four or five feet 
thick, but the truth of this statement we 
have not been able to verify personally. 
Atany rate, there, above our heads, were 
two distinct layers of shells, the one white, 
the other discolored by iron, sometimes to 
a reddish, at others to a chocolate, tinge, 
while an occasional landslide had brought 
heaps of them to the foot of the cliff or 
made a causeway up which we might 
pass until we came within their reach. 

We had found them at last, and, the ex- 
citement over, we were suddenly awaken- 
ed to the needs of our physical natures— 
those of us, at least, who had not been 
eating sandwiches on the sly for the 
last half hour—and sat down on a green, 
clover-covered bank to enjoy our lunch. 
It was a characteristic out-of-door lunch. 
The only one of us who had been thought- 
ful enough to provide pepper and salt for- 
got to produce them until our meal was 
about concluded, when the only use we 
could have for them would be for des- 
sert. Water was lacking at first, but in 
the bank before us tiny streams were 00z- 
ing from the greensand; and our Profes- 
sor having scooped out a hollow with his 
trowel, after a little waiting we had water 
almost as pure in taste as that of our wells 
at home. 

Our Clergyman, regarding with inter- 
ested eyes the compact layers of shells 
in the cliff facing us, and being a man 
susceptible to the delights of the palate, 
remarked in a regretful tone that if we 
had only come soon enough we might 
have had roasted oysters for our din- 
ner. Another of our party doubted, if 
we had come soon enough, whether we 
should have had any matches with which 
to light a fire to roast our mollusks. 

Lunch concluded, we went to work 
in earnest, provided with trowel, chisel 
and hammer. The lower shell-layer was 
composed of white shells, presenting dif- 
ferent species of Zerebratuda, an ancient 
brachiopod, some species of which still 
exist in various portions of the world. 
The Zerebratula Harlani was the pre- 
dominant shell: specimens were found 
of various sizes, from tiny ones scarcely 
larger than the thumb- nail up to good- 
sized specimens more than two inches 
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long. These shells were literally pack- 
ed together, the crevices being filled with 
marl. Unfortunately, they were so soft 
that they would almost crumble at the 
touch, and it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that out of the hundreds which we 
attempted to secure we were enabled to 
obtain a few nearly perfect specimens to 
carry home with us. In other portions 
of the pit we afterward found larger 
specimens of the Zerebratula, so hard 
that they could be handled without dif- 
ficulty. These are the “squirrel heads" 
of the marl-diggers, although the geolog- 
ical report for New Jersey applies thisterm 
to another shell—the /donearca vulgaris, 
of which we found no specimens. This 
report makes also another mistake in lo- 
cating the Gryphea below instead of 
above the Zevebratula layer—a mistake 
which might mislead the novice in geol- 
ogy. The latter layer is about two feet in 
thickness, and shows in a whitish-gray 
line along the bank. As the cliff is dug 
away the shells fall in flakes, and ulti- 
mately in powder, and soon all trace of 
them, except of some of the hardest, is 
lost, and that is why we had found none 
in our first investigations of the marl- 
heaps. A second visit to these heaps, 
however, revealed several fine large 
casts of “squirrel heads,” which we 
had overlooked in our earlier search. 

Above (not below) the Zerebratula 
layer comes the layer of Gryphea or 
Pycnodonta vesicularis, belonging to the 
Ostreidz or oyster family. These were 
also so compactly matted together, and 
so ready to crumble, that it was almost 
impossible to obtain a perfect single 
specimen; but they seemed of irregu- 
lar shape, somewhat rough, and about 
the size of a common clam-shell. Now 
and then one would be found compara- 
tively smooth. 

These shell-layers could only be reach- 
ed by passing over oozy ground, with the 
danger of sinking ankle-deep in mud, 
and then standing upon a treacherous 
marl-bank, which might at any mo- 
ment give way underneath our feet and 
slide us gently but inexorably into a stag- 
nant pool. None of us had thought of 
bringing overshoes, and two of us wish- 
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ed to present ourselves, our visit to the 
marl-pits concluded, in a decently re- 
spectable manner, in the garments we 
then wore, in the streets of Philadel- 
phia. We shall be wiser the next time 
we visit marl-pits, and go clad in an 
appropriate manner. 

What should we do? Should we re- 
gard our clothes, sit pensively on the 
clover-bank and look at the barmecide 
feast of shell-fish spread out before us? 
No! Away with all scruples! What are 
soiled dresses and pantaloons and mud- 
soaked, marl-stained shoes in comparison 
to shells which have been in existence we 
cannot calculate how many thousands of 
years? For one moment only we hesitate; 
and then, digging a hold for a single foot 
on the face of the cliff which shall partial- 
ly protect us against the tendency to slide 
already alluded to, we go to work with a 
will, The very grime upon our clothes 
and stains upon our shoes are venerable, 
for are they not occasioned by the dust 
of ages? 

Oh, the rare delight of digging into 
the face of a marl-cliff with a common 
garden-trowel! The marl is very soft, 
and yields readily to the trowel, and 
even to the fingers; and with the evi- 
dence of such prolonged geological ac- 
tion around us we feel that our digging 
down the whole cliff is but a question 
of time. 

But our Clergyman, foolish man! has 
come unprepared with either trowel, 
chisel or hammer, and, though he mild- 
ly protests he doesn’t want anything of 
the sort, we are conscious he is fibbing 
dreadfully. We reprove him for his un- 
truth with due solemnity, as being en- 
tirely inexcusable in one of his cloth, 
throw our trowel to a position where he 
can easily get it, but where it is out of 
our reach, and wander away to pastures 
new. We should probably have been 
hardly capable of such self-sacrifice had 
not prudence warned us that we already 
had as many specimens of the coveted 
shells as we ought to attempt to carry. 
However, our generosity was not to go 
unrewarded, for our explorations reveal- 
ed to us beds of finer fossils than any we 
had yet seen. 
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One of our party, in a spirit of investi- 

gation, split open a piece of soft stone 
and found something which he declared 
to be a shark’s tooth. For aught I know, 
it was, though I could find nothing like it 
in the fossil shark’s teeth figured in several 
geological works. It was a sharp-pointed 
spine or tooth— possibly a claw— about 
an inch in length. The same enterpris- 
ing investigator found a stone bearing 
traces of Zeredo tibialis, of the family 
Teredinz, consisting of an aggregation 
of cylindrical tubes filled with earth and 
hardened into a stony mass. Several 
species of coral were discovered, but 
belemnites were sought for in vain, 
though a cast of one was found on the 
shores of Mantua Creek on our home- 
ward way. A piece of reptilian bone, 
nearly as large as the finger and partly 
encased in stone, was also found. But 
the “sea-turtles”’ did not make their ap- 
pearance. The young lady of the party 
expressed her disappointment that the 
bones of a mammoth were not exhumed, 
and the older lady declared herself equal- 
ly disappointed that the remains of an 
ancient saurian—a Dénosaur or a Ha- 
adrosaur—had not been unearthed by 
our little party, and thus secured to it 
everlasting fame. 

Our baskets were filled and the day 
was waning. Time, tide and railroad- 
trains wait for neither man nor woman, 
We had a walk of two miles before us, 
and heavy baskets to carry. And thus 
ended our day in the Heritage Marl- 
pits. On our homeward way we were 
told by a native whom we met that if we 
had gone to the West Jersey pits, to the 
south-west of the Barnsboro’ Station, we 
should have found many more fossil re- 
mains, as there was really nothing of 
account at the Heritage Pits. What is 
one to believe with such conflicting tes- 
timony ? 

The disappointment of the older lady 
was not entirely unreasonable, since va’ 
rious reptiles have been exhumed in the 
Cretaceous formation of New Jersey. A 
Mososaurus depressus, a Leleps macro- 
pusand a Leleps aquilunguis—the first a 
large sea-saurian and the two others car- 
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been found in a pit near Barnsboro’. A 
Ciidastes iguanavus, a kind of modified 
sea-serpent, has been discovered at 
Swedesboro’. Crocodiles once swarm- 
ed along the river-front of Philadelphia, 
and their bones are often dug out of the 
marl-pits. Four specimens of Dinosauria 
have been found in the greensand of 
New Jersey. The enormous Hadvosau- 
rus Foulkit, belonging to the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Natural Sciences, but, 
I believe, exhibited at the Permanent 
Exhibition during the summer of 1877, 
and possibly there now, was exhumed 
at Haddonfield, ori the line of the Cam- 
den and Atlantic Railroad. Various oth- 
er reptiles with quite as dreadful names 
have come to light at other places. 
One point still remains to be discussed 
in speaking of the marl-beds. How were 
they deposited? Their green color is due 
to the oxide of iron: the same iron, 
changed to a peroxide, imparts a red 
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color to some m2rls, and to the beds 
of gravel and sand in the South Jersey 
region. This greensand, as has already 
been stated, is of marine origin, being 
deposited in the neighborhood of the 
shore. The rocky cliffs of this shore fur- 
nished homes and shelter to myriads of 
Crustacea, while the ocean -currents, 
sweeping against their rocky boun- 
daries, hurled immense quantities of 
these shellfish away and deposited them 
in thick layers upon the sandy bottom. 
The cliffs are gone. No traces of them 
remain, unless the sand, which forms so 
large a part of the marl, may have been 
ground from their faces; but the shells 
are there, myriads upon myriads, just as 
perfect in form, until they are disturbed, 
as when they were first deposited, attest- 
ing the slow work of ages in the build- 
ing up of the American continent. 

E. B. DUFFEY. 








ON COMING BACK TO TOWN. 


T is only necessary to see the laden 

railway-cars and steamboats toward 
the first of September to realize the alac- 
rity with which the American returns to 
town after his or her holiday. There 
is little reason for lingering at hotels or 
boarding - houses; they are expensive, 
they are uncomfortable, they supply 
none of the requisites of pleasant coun- 
try living. The family of the average 
American of cities spend their summers 
in a fruitless search after a retreat which 
shall possess some of the features of their 
ideal. Every September they return to 
town with a resolute determination never 
to try that particular place again. Their 
season has been a failure. ‘‘ Home is the 
best place, after all,”” they say on reach- 
ing their dim town-house and finding 
the old comforts and elegances easily 
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at command. They are glad to escape 
the dress-parade of the hotels or the 
petty annoyances of boarding-houses. 
There is no longer any necessity for 
the long mornings of almost unbroken 
dreariness and ennui on the wide, glar- 
ing piazzas where book or magazine or 
embroidery is but a weariness the more. 
They may breathe freely far from the 
proximity of those dreadful and detest- 
able people whom they learned so cor- 
dially to hate at table. (Nowhere in 
the world are nourished such intense 
and causeless hatreds as at summer re- 
sorts.) They are no longer merged into 
the great army of tourists, but regain 
their distinctive individuality; they use 
their own belongings, not another's; 
they develop their lives from their own 
consciousness, and not after a local rou- 
tine; above all, they have something to 
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do. Horace talks about the great noise 
of nothing there is in the country, and 
moderns might apply it with a differ- 
ence. The country is all very well for 
a retreat, a refuge from the shower of 
duties which fall upon one in city life, a 
niche where one may meditate for a time; 
but for a permanent thing, what a void, 
what emptiness, what dulness existence 
offersthem! After one comes back totown 
one appreciates the of of Buckingham, 
who, when a dog bit him, uttered by way 
of malediction a wish that “he might get 
married and go to live in the country.” 

Coming back to town is distinctly 
pleasant to people who have no coun- 
try-place of their own. The house must 
be put in order ; there is fall shopping to 
do; the children must be prepared for 
school; friends return, and in the warm 
September evenings drop in sociably and 
gossip about the places they have been 
to. The dullest persons may wax elo- 
quent over their personal causes of sat- 
isfaction or resentment, and after one 
has poured out his story a glow of sympa- 
thy incites another to narrate correspond- 
ing experiences. Everybody proclaims 
unreservedly his piques, his wrongs, his 
indignations. Nobody has had a good 
time, nobody has got the worth of his mon- 
ey. If the hotels were comfortable, the 
prices were proportionately extortionate 
—if boarding -places. were economical, 
their denizens were crowded and starved. 
After several times obtaining the same 
result from returned pleasure-seekers, it 
is easy to accept it as an established in- 
ference that going into the country is an 
experience to be avoided. 

And all the while where have these 
people been to find their summer de- 
lights, since they have missed them? 
Did they ever know what it was to sit 
under a tree in flower and hear the 
drowsy hum of bees overhead? Did 
they ever watch the waving of the wind 
up and down a hillside planted with 
grain on a summer afternoon? Did 
they ever walk through a wood and 
see the light fall through the interlock- 
ed branches? Did they ever sit on the 
seashore—not a seashore vulgarized by 
harlequin bathers, but where in the wide 








stretches not a human form is visible— 
and there listen to the voice of the waves ? 
Yesterday, as I was walking along a quiet 
country -road, I saw something which 
brightened life for me. I caught sight 
of something on the brow of the hill I 
was ascending that seemed like a silver 
shower, and when I approached what 
was &t but the work of two little black- 
winged yellowbirds perched on top of a 
dry thistle and pulling out the down to 
get at the seeds! Hunger probably lent 
their work its zest and fury, but it seem- 
ed as if they were at play. 

People have a vague instinct that there 
is something in country-life which they 
fail to find in the city; and so, in spite 
of past experience, when the warm days 
come next May they will decide to try 
it again, regaining some of their old 
liberal illusions and imagining a vague, 
far-off, happy picture of that Paradise 
they will never find in the most sump- 
tuous hotel-parlor or on the most crowd- 
ed piazzas. L. W. 


AN UNHOLY LEAGUE. 


THE private history of Spain holds 
many a ghastly secret, but: none more 
revolting than that of the association 
known as-Despenadores. There is no 
record of the period at which this secret 
society was first instituted, but from the 
name it may be inferred it was of some 
antiquity, as the Spanish verb active 
despenar (‘to ease or alleviate”) has 
quite fallen into disuse and may be re- 
garded as obsolete. 

In the year 1803, in a darkened apart- 
ment, in the town of Ocajfia, in Castile, a 


respected citizen lay at the point of death. ~ 


At the head of his bed was fixed the A/a, 
or little earthenware vessel, containing 
holy water, surmounted by the picture 
of his patron saint; at the foot of the 
bed was a table, made into a temporary 
altar, having two lighted tapers and a 
crucifix, where the sick man’s eyes were 
riveted, giving unmistakable signs that 
his life was despaired of. He was a mid- 
dle-aged man, and unmarried, his. only 
relative his sister, who, with two serf- 
vants, constituted his household. He 
had suffered under a disease of long 
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standing —had ever been notable for 
his devout piety and rigid observances 
of the ceremonies of his Church. At 
this hour his sister and attendants had 
withdrawn to give place to the parish 
priest, a plain, straightforward man, who 
had been sent for to administer the last 
sacraments, The sick man did not fear 
to meet death, nor did he murmur at the 
decree of his Maker, yet he nevertheless 
exhibited extreme regret at being called 
from the world so soon. Therefore, his 
friend the priest sought to cheer him by 
observing “that although in these acts he 
had complied with a Christian's duty in 
preparing himself for the worst, he ought 
by no means to despair of the possibility 
of the Divine mercy being even yet ex- 
tended to him in this world, and there 
were numerous instances of persons in 
a far more precarious state than he was 
in recovering.” This reawakened some 
hope in the patient’s mind, and he seem- 
ed to gather strength and energy. 

Presently the door opened noiselessly, 
and two persons entered the farther end 
of the large apartment, keeping at a re- 
spectful distance, as though unwilling to 
intrude on the spiritual conference. They 
were staid, sober and respected citizens 
of the same town, well known to the priest 
and sick man, clad in sombre-hued gar- 
ments that denoted their calling of deczos, 
or devotees, and had come to take a last 
farewell of their friend and offer their 
charitable services to watch by his dy- 
ing bed. 

At the sight of them the patient was 
seized with a convulsive tremor, his 
countenance betrayed an agony of fear, 
and a cold sweat burst from him as in a 
despairing whisper he said to the priest, 
“Now indeed is there no hope for me, 
no escape from death possible, for the 
moment you leave me my life must ter- 
minate,”” 

The good father feared that delirium 
had seized his patient, but he repeated 
the assertion so often and so coherent- 
ly, always in the same agonized whis- 
per, that finally the priest insisted on be- 
ing told the reason for his sudden terror. 

After much urging, with great trem- 
bling and secrecy, the sick man point- 
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ed to the deatos, who stood in conver- 
sation at the farther end of the room, 
and with increasing agitation whisper- 
ed, ‘‘ They are of us, they are my com- 
panions: they are Despenadores. They 
will kill me as soon as you quit my side: 
by their hands I shall die;” and with 
this the sick man clutched the priest's 
arm with almost supernatural strength. 

Here was a terrible mystery. What 
could it all mean? Whence the abject 
terror at the presence of Despenadores, 
whose object was a pious one? These 
were questions the priest was unable to 
solve, but he determined to tranquillize 
his penitent’s mind by promising he 
would not leave him until desired by 
himself to do so. This in some measure 
relieved the sick man’s fright, and he 
became once more quiet, save that he 
never relaxed his clutch on the good 
father's arm. Hours passed thus, dur- 
ing which the two visitors more than 
once approached the bedside of the dy- 
ing man—who shuddered afresh at each 
approach — inquiring into his state and 
considerately observing that the Sefior 
Parroco must be wearied with his long 
attendance, and offering to relieve him. 
But the priest, warned by the clutch of 
his friend’s hand, declined to accept their 
proposal, and finally, finding no pretext 
for a longer stay at that time, they had 
to withdraw. 

Perceiving that the mystery he could 
not for the present trace acted, with its 
alternations of terror against hope, in a 
fatal manner on his penitent, he gave or- 
ders that no one save the physician and 
house attendants should be admitted to 
the sick man’s room, his clerical pres- 
ence being a sufficient excuse to any 
others who might seek entrance. On 
the succeeding day he was gratified 
at finding that the patient’s condition 
was much more hopeful. So soon as 
his bodily strength improved, and he 
became sufficiently reassured and tran- 
quil to revert to the mysterious subject, 
the priest urged him to disclose every- 
thing relating to his strange hints. Ulti- 
mately, he drew from him, with much dif- 
ficulty, this statement: A secret brother- 
hood, of which he was a member, was, 
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though not numerously, yet widely, dis- 
seminated throughout Spain, who took 
oaths to seek every opportunity to gain 
access to such persons as, being at the 
point of death, had received the last sac- 
raments of the Church, and to seize the 
first moment of being alone with them to 
terminate their remaining hours by smoth- 
ering with a pillow, strangulation or any 
other way not calculated to awake suspi- 
cion. This association was guided by a 
much higher object than the merely char- 
itable one which their name of Despe- 
nadores would indicate, for their object 
was to prevent all possibility of the suf- 
ferer’s escaping death by an unlooked- 
for recovery, as possibly might happen. 
They knew that after having received 
absolution and the other final rites of 
religion the sick were in a state of beat- 
itude and certain of admission to heaven, 
while should they be restored to health 
they would be again exposed to snares 
and temptations, causing them to sin 
anew, and thus imperil their souls should 
they be cut off suddenly thereafter. The 
Despenadores therefore sought the eter- 
nal welfare of the absolved and ensured 
them entrance into Paradise. 

Avowing that he had personally taken 
part in these acts on more than one oc- 
casion, and being sternly rebuked for not 
having revealed this secret in confession, 
the penitent answered that he had hither- 
to regarded such actions as meritorious, 
insomuch as they secured the salvation 
of souls that might otherwise perish, al- 
though he was disinclined to have this 
positive security accorded to himself. 

The priest, much worried and puzzled 
in mind as to whether he were bound to 
treat the matter as under the seal of con- 
fession, and consequently*of inviolable 
secrecy, finally decided to lay it before 
his diocesan, the archbishop of Toledo. 
This prelate, being one of the grand in- 
quisitors, found sufficient reason in it to 
have the three individuals named by the 
priest as Despenadores lodged in the cells 
of the Holy Office. On being examined 
they showed neither fear nor compunction 
in owning themselves members of this un- 
holy brotherhood, or in naming such oth- 
ers of the fraternity as they knew. 





It now became a most perplexing ques- 
tion, not only to the Holy Office but to the 
Council of Castile (which, as a civil crime 
had been committed in the formation of 
a secret society, had also to take part in 
it), how to act toward the fanatics impli- 
cated in this ghastly league; for it was 
desirable as far as possible to avoid giv- 
ing publicity to the facts, lest the right- 
eous indignation among survivors, who 
conceived that their deceased relatives 
had been murdered, should take the 
form of revenge. It puzzled the most 
eminent jurists of Spain, as well of the 
civil as of the canon law, but the major- 
ity were of opinion that the crime had 
been committed not with a wilfully guilty 
intent, but rather from deplorably mis- 
guided and fanatical belief, and the pun- 
ishment was consequently limited to dif- 
ferent terms of confinement, sufficient to 
indicate to the culprits that when released 
a relapse would bring down on them the 
utmost severity of the law. A most vigi- 


lant watch was kept, and from thattimethe * 


association was virtually exterminated. 
No human being can ever know how 
many victims had been sacrificed to this 
spirit of inhuman and revolting fanat- 
icism, in the extermination of which the 
Inquisition performed perhaps its only 
praiseworthy act. M.S. D. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS AND BOOK RE- 
VIEWERS. 

THE number of copies of new books 
sent to the press for notice differs with 
different publishers and with the charac- 
ter and cost of the work. Each publish- 
er has the names of from four hundred to 
nine hundred journals upon his list, and 
from seven to three hundred of them are 
furnished with copies of each new vol- 
ume. One hundred is probably the av- 
erage number of editorial copies of a 
book. Houghton, Osgood & Co. fur- 
nish from ten to three hundred; Dodd, 
Mead & Co., from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred and fifty; A. S. Barnes 
& Co., about one hundred; E. P. Dutton 
& Co., from ten to one hundred and fif- 
ty; Sheldon & Co., from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred of religious 
books and about three hundred of mis- 
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cellaneous works. Of several of their 
recent publications G. P. Putnam's Sons 
write that they have sent out as editorial 
copies—of Habberton’s Other People's 
Children, 270; Miss Warner’s Diana, 
200; Ewer’s Catholicity, 115; Sunder- 
land’s Bible, 190; Apple-Blossoms, 177; 
Tyler's American Literature, 168. 

The demand for editorial copies has 
increased in a remarkable degree within 
the last score of years, and many pub- 
lishers distribute a much larger number 
than in 1859 or 1860. One large house 
in New York, however, remarks that it 
was accustomed to send out as many 
copies to editors fifteen years ago as to- 
day. Recently, under the financial de- 
pression, the tendency seems to have 
been to restrict the number. 

How far commendatory criticism aids 
and condemnatory criticism retards the 
sale of a book is a question upon which 
publishers are still in a state of grave 
doubt. A dozen letters received from 


publishers in answer to the question 
agree only in their expression of igno- 
rance upon the topic. 


In the case of a 
work of substantial worth, like Professor 
Tyler's American Literature, favorable 
reviews have great commercial value. 
They may not, as one publisher re- 
marks, absolutely make or mar its suc- 
cess, but if a book of the class to which 
it belongs fails to receive a warm greet- 
ing from the press, the time of its pass- 
ing to a second edition is measured by 
a longer interval. Yet as soon as the 
merits of such a work become known 
its success, in spite of either the in- 
difference or the condemnation of the 
critics, is assured. If, however, a vol- 
ume belonging to the heavier class of 
literature is of little intrinsic worth, the 
praises of the reviews cannot win for it 
a large sale. “A good review,” writes 
Mr. E. P. Dutton, “helps a good book, 
but is not of great advantage to a poor 
one." —‘ We cannot say,” is the opinion 
of Dodd, Mead & Co., “that we think 
the sale of books greatly influenced by 
newspaper praise or blame.’’—* We have 
seen,’ remark J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
“most flattering notices in the leading 
critical journals of books that have not- 
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withstanding fallen dead from the press. 
On the other hand, we have known books 
to sail out in the most triumphant man- 
ner upon the current of popularity in the 
teeth of the most adverse criticism.” 
Strongly adverse criticism not infre- 
quently helps the sale of a book; for 
criticism of this sort is spent only on 
works of either much study or of geni- 
us; and a book that indicates intellect- 
ual power, be its teachings true or false, 
receives the attention of the public. There 
is no doubt but that the adverse criticism 
of the New Englander of Mr. Joseph 
Cook’s early volumes aided their sale 
quite as effectively as the favorable re- 
view of the Bibliotheca Sacra. Partic- 
ularly in the case of novels and poetry, 
censorious criticism of a strong cast as- 
sists the sale of the volumes. The Story 
of Avis and Daisy Miller are in much 
greater demand in consequence of the 
severity of a few reviewers in dealing 
with them. The sneers meted out to cer- 
tain poems of Walt Whitman and of Mr. 
Swinburne, only increase the inquiries for 
Blades of Grass and Laus Veneris. 
Publishers entertain the idea that the 
commercial worth of a favorable notice 
is much less now than it was a score of 
years ago. Mr. Henry Holt judges that 
this worth has been decreasing for twen- 
ty, or even thirty, years. Mr. Dutton re- 
marks that it is not one-tenth as great as 
it was a dozen years since. The “great 
increase,’ he adds, “in the number of 
books published each year, and the cor- 
responding increase of reviews, have 
made the latter so common that they 
are not read as they once were. The 
sale of a good book is made by the word- 
of-mouth recommendation of the reader 


Who is pleased, more than by all other 


methods of advertising and notice.” 

In distributing copies among editors 
the design of the publisher, of course, 
is to advertise his volumes. To accom- 
plish this purpose his permanent interest 
requires that they be not treated with 
more commendation than their merits 
deserve. On moral grounds surely he 
desires that no fictitious worth be at- 
tributed to them. On financial grounds, 
no less, the continued prosperity of his 
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business demands perfect justice in crit- 
icism. Fora critic to praise every vol- 
ume is to praise none; for him to give 
praise where praise is due, and blame 
where blame belongs, is the only criti- 
cism that, in a series of years, is of com- 
mercial value. 

The relation of the critic to the volume 
he criticises is both like and unlike the re- 
lation of the witness to the case in which 
he is summoned to testify. The critic 
tacitly promises to tell the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, concerning the 
volume, but he does not promise to tell 
the whole truth. Yet one cannot read 
the literary department of the journals, 
from the quarterly to the daily, and fail 
to be impressed with the manifest desire 
of critics, as a body, to present a just pic- 
ture of the books criticised. Many of the 
criticisms are brief, many indicate that 
not ten pages of the book have been 
read, many suggest a lack of literary 
training and poverty of literary expres- 
sion; yet notwithstanding these defi- 
ciencies it is clear that in general the 
critics wish to write only the truth. 

If the morale of book-reviewing is high, 
its intellectual character is at least as ex- 
cellent. The reviews in the best daily and 
weekly journals of the six or eight largest 
cities are written with much care and dis- 
crimination, and many of those in the 
monthly magazines and the quarterlies 
are prepared not by the editors, but by 
specialists. This method in the case of 
volumes of special importance a few of 
the weekly and daily journals are adopt- 
ing with excellent results. C. F. T. 


LETTER FROM AN ALPINE NOOK. 
Rossinreres, Canton de Vaud, Aug. 4, 1879. 
On Wednesday, the 16th, we got to, 
Rossiniéres—no matter how. We were 
bound for Chateau d’Oex. A friend in 
England, however, had recommended 
this place to me, and it looked so pret- 
ty, as we saw it afar off, from the road, 
nestling on the hillside, in a grove of 
trees, at the base of Mont Cray, that I 
determined to leave our little party in 
the carriage and to walk the half mile 
or so required to reach the chalet, which 
is said to be the largest in Switzerland. 
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I was well enough satisfied to conclude 
an arrangement with Madame Raymond, 
the landlady. Baedeker calls it the Pen- 
sion Henchoz, but it was never used by 
that family (one of whom built it in 1754) 
for its present purpose. It seems to be 
nearly all roof. Originally the lower part 
was used for cattle, there being two floors 
of chambers above, and the immense loft 
was intended for hay. Now the whole 
house is filled with rooms, and the rooms, 
just at this time, with Densonnaires ; but 
its worthy founder could hardly have 
foreseen this destiny for it when he in- 
scribed upon its walls the sentiment, 
““Non Domus et Fundus, non acervus 
‘Eris et Auri, przestant felices. Pietas 
sola beat ’’—hardly the motto of a board- 
ing-house keeper. And the reminder in 
the next sentence would hardly tend to 
cheer the guests who may have come 
here to regain health: “Currimus ad 
Mortem cituis vel tardius omnes;” 
though the rest of the verse may tell 
us how to conquer death: “At preelium 
vitam qui bene currit habet.”’ But I have 
not room to copy half, or a tenth, of the 
whole bookful of instruction that is spread 
upon our outer walls. 

It is not a mere broadening of the 
phylactery. that adorns almost every 
Swiss chalet: we are fairly clothed with 
righteousness, The bits of Latinity, in 
addition to the customary French, show 
the builder to have been a scholarly as 
well as a pious man. The blessing of 
Heaven is invoked upon the original pos- 
sessor, “et sur ceux qui le seront dans la 
suite. Inspire toujours dans leur cceur la 
crainte de Ton nom et l’amour de leurs 
fréres, en sorte que, se conduisant sans 
cesse comme de véritables Chrétiens 
en Ta sainte présence, Tu puisses les 
regarder commes Tes enfants, et quand 
ils auront fini leur carriére ici bas, dans 
ces demeures terrestres et périssables, 
veuille les recevoir dans les tabernacles 
éternels.”” Most of this elaborate mural 
decoration—for this is what it amounts 
to, architecturally speaking—is in rhym- 
ing verse, rather too lachrymose, when 
taken in connection with the grandeur 
of the building, to seem altogether sin- 
cere; and, though the work was done 
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only “par le secours de Dieu,” I rather 
prefer the directness of the single sen- 
tence upon a much humbler and more 
ancient dwelling hard by: “ Ne va disant, 
ma main a faict cet ceuvre, mais dis ainsi, 
Dieu par moy I’ceuvre a faict.” 

The prospect from the immediate 
neighborhood of the house is not ex- 
tensive, but, besides the steep, grass- 
covered cone of Mont Cray to the north, 
we have in full view, looking up and 
down the narrow and picturesque val- 
ley of the Sarine, the jagged peaks of 
the Corjeon group to the west, and the 
rounded, but bare and almost inacces- 
sible, mass of the Rocher du Midie to 
the east, the view in this direction being 
bounded by the more distant summits 
of the Rubly—two naked, ragged, tow- 
ering points of rock, changing in color 
and effect with every change of atmo- 
sphere. A climb of two or three hours, 
however, carries you to the top of the 
Cray, the centre of a panorama hardly 
inferior to any in Switzerland. I say 
“panorama,” although the magnificent 
circle is just broken at one point by the 
proximity of the short Les Morteys range, 
to the northward, but the vision sweeps 
unobstructed over an horizon embracing 
the Rigi, the whole of the Bernese Ober- 
land, the glaciers—including the Diable- 
rets—Mont Blanc, the mountains of Sa- 
voy, with a bit of Lac Léman and all 
of the Lake of Neuchatel. What else 
is included in such a picture all Alpine 
travellers know. You will agree with 
me that in such a spot as this, with food 
and lodging as good as it is here, and 
with books enough—which we have not 
—life need not be a burden. 

Speaking of books, the former owners 
of the chalet and their forbears must 
have been bookish men. There is a lit- 
tle detached, one-roomed building down 
in the garden once used as a library, 
and where there are still left upon the 
shelves enough dull old tomes—dismal- 


’ ly theological for the most part—to prove 


the bent of their proprietors. The dates 
on the fly-leaves of some of them, though 
bearing the family-name, are older than 
that of the ambitious chalet. Unprotect- 
ed as they are, the rarest volumes have 
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of course been carried away by book- 
hunters, and what remain would be, I 
should suppose, of not much more in- 
terest to the bibliophile than to the gen- 
eral reader: I can conceive of no life 
but that of the solitary dungeon that could 
be enlivened by their perusal. The titles 
of a few, taken at random, may give some 
hint of the tastes, possibly of the occu- 
pations, of their owners: the Novus Can- 
didatus Rhetorice of the Jesuit Pomey, 
printed at Lyons in 1678; storia An- 
atomica, by Andreas Laurentius, physi- 
cian to Henry IV., king of France and 
Navarre, Lyons, 1605; /ndex Expurga- 
torius, 1601; Récard’s 7raité Général du 
Commerce (leaves uncut, however), 4th 
ed., Amsterdam, 1721 (handsome large 
4to); Le Parfait Negociant, par le Sieur 
Jacques Savary, 4 Lyon, 1697; Cuussind 
Eloquentia, Lyons, 1637; Rohavlti Trac- 
tatus Physicus, Geneva, 1674; the Sum- 
ma Theologie of Leonardus Russenius, 
Berne, 1690, the inscription on the fly- 
leaf giving us a hint of the profession 
of the builder of our chalet, perhaps, or 
of his immediate successor: “ Henchoz 
S. S. Theol. Stud.: dono accepit anno 
1774;" Vie de Fesus-Christ, par feu M. 
Pierre Butini, Geneva, 1710; Explica- 
tionum Catecheticarum Ursini, Neosta- 
dii Palatinorum, 1593; nine volumes of 
the Annales Politiques, etc. of M. Lin- 
guet, Yverdon, 1778 to 1780 (a period- 
ical work); and lots of psalm - books, 
Bibles and theological works relating 
to the Reformed Church, besides many 
volumes of the laws and ordinances of 
the Code Civil of the Canton de Vaud. 

I suspect that our countrymen are not 
especially beloved by the natives, but I 
do not know that they are less liked than 
the English. The latter certainly do not 
love us, and their prejudices are just 
now intensified by the evil conduct of 
an American, who, after driving some 
families away from the hotel at Geneva, 
has at last been ordered out of the can- 
ton by the authorities. The Englishman 
abroad seems to associate us with dis- 
turbing noises: his ears have also been 
shocked by the shrill whistle of an Amer- 
ican locomotive which has been tried on 
the railway between Geneva and Lau- 
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sanne, and which, like all things Amer- 
ican, has, according to my fellow-board- 
ers, been keeping up “an awful row” in 
the station-houses. There was a mag- 
nificent thunder-storm last night. The 
wonderful effect of the apparition of the 
Rubly peaks for a few seconds, when the 
whole heavens were alight with a bril- 
liant flash, was something rare indeed. 
And how the roar of the flood of the 
Sarine over its rocky steeps would come 
and go with the fitful gusts of wind! 
Why does not Baedeker direct travel- 
lers to that tremendous ravine of its trib- 
utary, the Etivaz or the Tourneresse, a 
mile or so above its junction with the 
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Sarine? He speaks of the passage of 
the latter through a less impressive 
gorge. 

I went to the little church on the hill 
yesterday to hear a rather famous preach- 
er from Lausanne. Surely these men 
must be of the same stock with the 
French. The sermon was without notes; 
the flood of words was perfectly smooth. 
It might have poured on for hours: not 
once did the speaker hesitate. The im- 
pression was that he had more to say 
than he had time to express — not, as 
with us and with the English preach- 
ers, that he was pumping it all up from 
a dry well. T.S. 
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Our Autumn Holiday on French Rivers. 
By J. L. Molloy. Boston: Roberts Bro- 
thers. 

There is no denying that Englishmen un- 
derstand amusing themselves in a healthy, 
hearty manner better than any other peo- 
ple. Several years ago a couple of them 
drove a one-horse vehicle from Calais to 
Geneva along the old postroads of France, 
and gave an account of it in a pleasant little 
book entitled 4 Cruise upon Wheels. Now 
we have the log of a crew of four who took 
an outrigger up the Seine and down the 
Loire, making their connections by canal— 
seven hundred and seventy-five miles by 
water. They slept on shore, and occasion- 
ally an accident to their craft or stress of 
weather interrupted their progress for a few 
days, which they passed in sketching, in 
looking up the lions of the neighborhood and 
in studying the manners and customs of the 
country. There was plenty of peril in the 
voyage: besides minor risks, such as being 
run down or crippled by larger vessels, they 
were twice nearly lost, once by the terrible 
barre of the lower Seine, again by the more 
treacherous and deadly quicksands of the 
Loire. Through crises in which the reader 
holds his breath come the brief, sane speech 
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and deep-mouthed laugh of the Englishman, 
“chaffing” in the very jaws of death, not 
with blasphemy or bravado, but with the 
cheery courage of men of strong arms, stout 
hearts, cool heads and no imagination. 
They set off from Havre on the 17th of Au- 
gust, and made their way up the Seine, getting 
a lift from a’steam-tug or barge or yacht now 
and then, but for the most part pulling them- 
selves, at the rate of twenty-five miles a day 
on an average, their best day’s work being 
forty. Although these Argonauts had little 
imagination, they had an eye for the beauti- 
ful and the picturesque, and the keenest, 
truest sense of humor. They not only laugh 
at what is funny with the most contagious hi- 
larity, but they do not laugh at that which is 
not funny ; and they spare:us those trivial in- 
cidents and details which so few travellers 
know how to suppress, and which, though 
amusing or pathetic at the moment of occur- 
rence, lose all point and freshness on repeti- 
tion. Their good-humor was invincible : they 
must all have some of Mark Tapley’s blood in 
their veins. There is no groaning or grum- 
bling over petty miseries: they are so light- 
hearted that they make us envy their very 
misfortunes. They all had a sweet tooth 
for a woman, and such a catalogue of bright 
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eyes, trim ankles and coquettish caps was 
probably never given in the same number of 
pages. They also had a most unusual free- 
dom from insular prejudice, and highly ap- 
preciated the every-day charm of France, 
the brightness, gayety, courtesy, grace and 
sentiment which met them at every turn, and 
suggested comparisons by no means to the 
advantage of their own country. But that 
they were not in the least blind, or even. near- 
sighted, to the ridiculous side of the French 
character, the following scene at the river 
swimming-baths of Rouen testifies: ‘ Pres- 
ently down the woaden steps and through 
the narrow wicket came a very short and 
absurdly fat man. The two daigneurs sa- 
luted. He squeezed with difficulty into 
one of the sentry-boxes, and in ten minutes 
emerged radiant in bathing-drawers of defi- 
ant red. He also wore swimming-sandals, 
and on his head an oilskin. ‘ Must see him go 
in, we said : ‘ whata hole he’ll make!’ But he 
went no farther than the middle ofthe platform. 
There the two bathers received him. There 
was a wooden stump about two feet high. 
Bending slowly down, he balanced himself 
on his chest. We looked on amazed. The 
bathers on either side seized hold of his hands 
and feet. With slow and deliberate motion 
they made him strike out with the action of 
swimming; and this went on for a quarter of 
an hour, till the perspiration rolled off him in 
greatdrops. ‘ He’ll be awfully hot to go into 
the water after all that!’ But the swimming- 
lesson was over, and he moved toward his 
cabin. ‘Well! it goes better to-day, don’t 
it? he asked.—‘ Gad! I’ve my own notion 
about that,’ said the bather.—‘ Well, what is 
it?—‘ That you are getting on famously.’ 
Beaming with complaisance (séc), he went 
in to dress. We called the bathers aside: 
‘Does monsieur practise like that often? 
He must have great perseverance.’ —‘ Per- 
severance? He has been working like this 
for five years, and he has never been into 
the water yet!” 

On they went, past ruined castles and 
wooded cliffs, quaint hamlets, long, lonely 
reaches of bank bordered by willows with 
an inner screen of poplars dear to Rousseau, 
Daubigny, and the rest of the French land- 
. Scape school ; past village fairs, ancient cathe- 
drals, market-towns busy and bright with the 
crowd of peasants and townsfolk ; past coun- 
try-seats stately and blooming; shooting many- 
arched bridges ; up from quiet Normandy into 
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the arms of Paris vibrating with life to her 
finger - tips. Here they were compelled to 
stay a week, which was the only halt on the 
voyage which they did not enjoy. Then off 
again along the Seine to the neighborhood 
of Fontainebleau, whence they trudged six- 
ty miles through the Forest, and across the 
open country beyond to Orleans, escorting the 
wagon which carried their boat, their beloved 
Marie. : 

From Orleans they launched again exactly 
a month after their start from Havre, and be 
gan the second half cf their voyage, down the 
Loire. They followed the swift, eddying cur 
rent of that beautiful, grand, terrible river, be | 
tween its pleasant vineyards, its frowning 
heights, its noble palace-forts “old in story,”' 
and all the varied life and stillness of the 
banks of a great stream. They led the 
same life of work and play, rowing their 
daily stint, pulling ashore at the loveliest 
spots to lunch, swim and sketch, landing at 
nightfall to dine or sup and sleep, lingering 
to visit a ruined abbey or an imperishable 
monument of the Druids, or to dance with 
the pretty peasant-girls at their little village- 
balls. There was no end to the fun they 
had, the dangers they braved, and the striking 
scenes they noted, for they were quick to ob- 
serve the pictures which are to be seen on 
every side as soon as one crosses the Chan- 
nel with one’s- back to England—pictures 
composed of a national costume and a bit 
of architecture and landscape. One of the 
four was an artist, and the author himself 
has a painter’s eye as well as the pen of a 
ready writer. 

And so the delightful days sped away, and 
as we see the pages thinning before us we 
share the regret, the almost sadness, with 
which they counted the lessening miles of 
their voyage. A little détour on the Maine 
carried them to St. Florent, which, like near 
ly every point on their voyage, is to be found 
in Turner’s wonderful series of the River 
Scenery of France, and so to Nantes, whence 
the Loire goes to the sea. From Nantes they 
spun along the quiet canals through unex- 
plored tracts of Brittany, through beautiful 
remote solitudes full of local color and su- 
perstition, until the tyranny of time brought 
them toastop. They took the railroad at 
Redon and travelled by Rennes, Dinan and 
St. Malo home. As we close the book we 
too feel that we have come to the end of a 
holiday. 
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A Ragged Register (of People, Places and 
Opinions). By Anna E. Dickinson. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is a small book, and there is not much 
in it. The style is slangy and slap-you-on- 
the-back, the reflections are not profound. 
It is permeated with the author’s personal- 
ity, which will make it agreeable or dis- 
agreeable reading according to the reader. 
Miss Dickinson has considerable power of 
description: the account of her walk up 
Mount Washington—alone, as it appears— 
from sunshine and “crystal clear air” into 
the grim clutches of cloud and wind, is 
graphic and striking. She tells a story well 
—briefly, to the point and without losing the 
spirit of the moment: one laughs, or at any 
rate smiles, a good deal over her pages. She 
gives the best, authentic, supernatural story 

“we have read for a long time. 

The book is a register of Miss Dickinson’s 
adventures and misadventures, of which the 
latter preponderate. She allows herself the 
solace of repeating to the public her griev- 
ances from the public: the latter certainly 
has the best of the bargain, for encolnters 
which must have been anything but amusing 
to her are given back in a shape which makes 
them amusing enough —a way of returning 
good for evil. They are such as all persons, 
especially women, are subjected to whose pro- 
fession involves publicity or notoriety—intru- 
sion, impertinence, anonymous letters, impu- 
dent begging. To sweeten the cup there are 
sudden but sincere friendships, plenty of flat- 
tery and enthusiasm. In fact, although the 
victims are probably unaware of it, the very of- 
fences are a species of unintentional flattery. 
Miss Dickinson also takes this opportunity of 
handsomely acknowledging some of the com- 
pliments which she receives: in a single chap- 
ter Robert Collyer, Kate Field, Frederick 
Douglass and Bret Harte are served with large 
slices of praise as solid as pudding. The guides, 
railroad officials and members of scientific 
expeditions who were civil to her on her far- 
Western wanderings are named and described 
as minutely as in a passport or runaway ad- 
vertisement, but in terms of approbation for 
their physical, mental and moral qualities, 
which must be painful to their modesty or 
fatal to their simplicity of character should 
the book come into their hands, as it prob- 
ably will. When Miss Dickinson bestows 
blame she has the magnanimity not to tell 
names. She does not even take the legiti- 
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mate revenge of publishing the signatures 
of the letters with which she is persecuted; 
which, by the way, might be a check upon 
the infliction in future. It is too bad thata 
woman working honestly and bravely for her 
livelihood through the improvement of others 
should have no protection from this annoy- 
ance. She prints the contents of one even- 
ing’s mail-bag received when she went to 
her lodging after travelling and speaking. 
One letter warns her against pride and vain- 
glory ; a second is from a milliner requesting 
the gift of two thousand dollars to pay her 
debts, set up a new stock and take a holi- 
day; a third is from a country congregation 
asking her to give them a couple of lectures 
to pay for their new church; a fourth, writ- 
ten without a single punctuation-mark and 
with an arbitrary use of capital and small 
letters, is from a woman who is tired of 
housekeeping, her husband and four boys, 
and wishes to travel and lecture: she invites 
Miss Dickinson to write some lectures for 
her and launch her; a fifth is from a gentle- 
man who desires to correspond with Miss 
Dickinson in order to “ enlighten her, broad- 
en her views and help her to conclusions that 
a woman’s mind unaided would never be able 
to attain ;”’ a sixth remonstrates against the 
plainness of her dress in public; a seventh 
protests against its fashionable frivolity; an 
eighth is from a clergyman demanding two 
hundred dollars, the arrears of his salary: 


-“T have understood that you are a Quaker, 


or Friend as they call themselves, which 
body, I believe, are a sort of infidels, but, of 
whatever faith or unfaith, ‘the Lord loveth 
a cheerful giver ;’ ” the ninth is from a strong- 
minded sister, who complains that she has 
been cheated out of her seventy-five cents, 
because the lecture contained nothing about 
the “ cause of woman,” “turning exclusively 
on strikes, trades’ unions and matters that 
only affect the welfare of men and boys, and 
yet you pretend to be the champion of your 
sex!’ The tenth shall be quoted entire: 


“Miss ANNA DICKINSON: You are a snob. 
«¢ A WorKING-MAN. 
“P.S. Of course (as you will say) I am 
a Trades Unionist.’’ 


Every one will be indulgently disposed . 


toward the book who observes the courage, 
energy and generosity of the life which it 
lays open. It is compiled from letters to the 
author’s mother, many of which must have 
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been written with a weary hand and heavy 
heart making a show of rollicking spirits to 
disguise bruises and wounds which would 
have made that other heart bleed to guess. 
Many people will need no suggestion to 
indulgence: they will like the book hugely, 
and go to the author’s lectures whenever 
they can. 


Cousins. By L. B. Walford. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co. 

The readers of Mr. Smith and Pauline 
will count upon Cousins for some pleasant 
hours. It is a book which cannot come 
amiss to help kill time painlessly, whether 
ona hot morning at the seaside or a rainy 
afternoon in the country or a long journey 
by rail over a too familiar road. The scene 
is laid in an English country - house, among 
people of good position, but not high rank. 
The personages are well-bred, well-educated, 
well- looking men and women, for the most 
part young, gay and good, with whom it is 
comfortable and agreeable to associate. They 
are so true to Nature, and set before us with 
so much skill, that we see them come and go, 
and know exactly how they look and what 
they will say and do in all circumstances and 
crises of their lives. And this is effected with- 
out many words either as to their personal 
appearance or moral peculiarities; neither 
are they identified by tricks and grimaces, 
so that we recognize one only by his pull- 
ing down his shirt-cuffs and another by her 
smiling on one side of her face. Nor is 
there much analysis of their motives, emo- 
tions, mental phases and processes. In fact, 
they are not complex characters: they are 
not introspective or self-conscious; but they 
have their joys, sorrows, hopes, fears and 
disappointments, like Shylock and the rest 
of us, and these are told with so much live- 
liness and simplicity that we follow them with 
interest and sympathy, but with no strain 
upon the attention or feelings. The absence 
of effort or pretension both in the characters 
and the style of the book is one of its great 
charms, a chief cause of our enjoyment in 
reading it: next to that is the amusing aspect 
in which everything is presented. It is the 
very reverse of the cynical vein: it is not 
broadly comic, but the humorous side which 
is to be found in almost every situation and 
transaction of life is always uppermost. For 
action there is only the usual routine of Eng- 
lish country-life among gentlefolk, not great 
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folks. It is an existence the delights of which 
depend much in reality upon those who lead 
it, and in books upon the manner in which 
it is described. Few of us would care to 
spend a week at one of the country-seats or 
castles in Mr. Trollope’s novels: indeed, he 
does not try to make them appear attrac- 
tive. Mrs. Walford makes it seem about the 
pleasantest mode of life in the world—a lit- 
tle monotonous, too much afternoon tea, too 
many meetings with the same people; but 
every condition has its drawbacks. The do- 
mestic scenes are full of quiet, unstudied 
drollery—those of the outdoor life are pic- 
turesque and animated, with ever a pretty 
bit of landscape in the background: without 
being bored by long descriptions, we know 
how the country looks in which these nice 
people live, and the sight of it is restful and 
refreshing. : 

The style corresponds with the matter. It 
is blithe, easy, unaffected. There are one or 
two curious inconsistencies of expression— 
like the following use of the word fudly: 
“fully harder,” “fully longer’”’—and occa- 
sional discrepancies between the tenses of the 
verbs in different members of the same sen- 
tence. We are ata loss to decide whether 
the more serious error in French, “ Ce¢ fort 
bel homme,” is to be put down to the score 
of the governess, the author or the printer. 
The defects of the book are its length, its 
detail—- which is mere repetition—and its 
lack of incident. Plot there is none, except 
a misunderstanding founded on a very silly 
mistake, which would have been set right in 
twenty-four hours in real life, but is labor- 
iously prolonged, to the reader’s great wea- 
riness and vexation of spirit. There is an- 
other and much worse flaw: there is a mis- 
fortune, a calamity, altogether too big for the 
frame of the story. This comes from a fault 
which the author is clever enough to correct : 
she does not preserve the character, the genre, 
of her books consistently. In Mr. Smith 
there is a villain, in Pauline, a victim, who 
are quite out of proportion with the rest, and 
the end of the latter book is unwarrantably 
tragical. Villains, victims, catastrophes are 
met with in daily life, but they have no busi- 
ness in the picture of lives so uneventful and 
people so undramatic as those in Mrs. Wal- 
ford’s stories. 

But let nobody eschew Cousins for fear that 
it ends badly: every one marries the right 
person, everything turns out as well as pos- 
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sible, and the reader is left cheerful and 
good-humored. Mrs. Walford is not likely 
to write a great novel, but with less detail 
and a little more ingenuity and invention 
she might produce a perfect one. 
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